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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 
Notrs on Traxsutrration 


a has the i^und of fi in * woman/ 
a Kas the souih! of h in * father/ 
e has the I'owehsotind in ^grtyJ 
i has the sQimtt or/in "pin/ 

T has the sound of / in * police/ 
o has the -^und of a in "hone/ 

II has the -■sound of w in * hiih/ 
il has the sound of w in * 
ai has the vowcl-sound in ‘mine/ 
an has the Yowel-souiid in ‘House/ 

It should be stated thiit no attempt liO-s been made lo distir^isb 
fjetween the long and short i^unds of e and & in the Dravfdiun 
InnguageSp which possess the vo-wnel^unds in *bet^ and *\M* in 
addition to those given aJxne, Nor has it been thought ncccssar)- 
10 niarh vowels as long in cases where mistaht^ii in laonuncladon 
were not likely to l>e made. 


Jifost Indian languages have different fornit for a number rd" con- 
^ sojiant-s^ such as if, f, r, &c.p marked in ^ientihe worts by the use 
of dots or italics. As the European ran distinguishes ihe^jc with 
difhculty in ordinary pronunciation^ it has been confadered undesir¬ 
able to ea^barmss the reader with iheui; and only two notes are 
requiredH In the first place, the Arabic k, u strong guttural^ has 
bwn represented by k instead of which Ls often used^ Secondly^ 
it should be remarktrd that aspirated consonants are common \ and, 
in particular, dk and /A {cxeqH in Burma) never have the sound of 
fA in Mhis^ or ^ thin,^ hut should ht^ ijronounced os in * wruDdlimtst: * 
and * boatbix^k/ 






w /,vmo/ji7C7o/^v 

]ti4itiiCNc iirud wtrije of the l-injinjages un ihe fronlitr of Chin.i iuifc 
the foJbwing specjftl rounds ;— 

:tw hits the vowd-s^urKi in ' t aw/ 

ii £tncl 0 are pronounced in Gt^rman, 
is pronounced almost likey in ^ jewel.' 

k)' h pronouncetl iilmofit like in * ehuich/ 

th k pronounced in some msew in ' in ^mc iis in 
^thin/ 

w uftcr a con&qiuml hiLS the force of Thu^ _vwij and /rr-c 

are dLayllnbtes^ pronounced a* if writtco iv^'ri aftd 

It should ahty be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or slTCss is distribuled almost equally on each aytbhle^ in iturnies*' 
I here is a lendenci,' lo throw special sirens on [ho Iasi syllahle. 

I'he names of sqiue placed—e. g, CHkuuap Bon]bai% ].ucknow+ 
Qiwnpore—has^e obEJluied a [>apular fixity of spelling, while special 
ftirnis have been tifhcially prescribed for oiltcr?^ Namts of poraons 
arc often spelt and pronounced dilTereotly in different porLs of India ; 
but the t'ariaiions have been rnade as Few as possible by a-^similftting 
forms almost alike, especially w^here u juaitfcular spelling has Ikou 
geucitdly adopE^I in h'ngHsh lrfiii»kN, 

Notk,s ox Moxkv^ PktciLS, Wi>j<;iiTs anu Mkasukk^^ 

As the currency of India h liased upon the rupcei all ?itiLtemenEs 
ift'ilh regarrl to money throughout the has^e necesjtarily Ijecn 

expressed in rupees, m^r Itts it been found fiossible to add genemlly 
a conversion into sterling. Down to about 187,^ the gold ralue of 
the rupee (containing 1^5 grainf« of pure silver) was approximately 
equal to or oue-tenlh of a £ ; and for that periorl it is easy to 
concert rujjcses into sterling liy striking off the final cipher (Rs. i^ooo 
= £100), But after 18731, owing to the dcptcciatiim nf silver \.l> 
cognparctl with gold throughout the world, there came a serious and 
prEjgressive fall in the cxchaitgc, uutil at one tinie the gold mtue of 
I he rupee dnipperl as low as iv. in order to provide a remedy for 
the heavy loss caused lo the Goveiruneni of [ndia in respiect of itii 
gold pkiymenEs to he made in England, and also to relieve foreign 
trade aiKl finance from the inconvertience due 10 constant and 
unforeseen fiuctuations in exchangep it was resolved, in 189^3 to clos<.“ 
the mints to the free coinage of silver, aud thu,^ force up the \tdus of 
the rupee By ri.'stricTlng the k'irculatioo, "I'he fmention was to nsise 
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llitr i!>Lcl>un}4o iuIlJu uE' tho nipee u. aim\ Ebt:n inlrunLui;*: it ^ijkl 
>taTidiird (tbuugli nol necessarily a ^tAd currency) M the talc of Km, 15 
= £1. ThiM |X)1iC)'Etas been coniplcicly K^ucccssful. Frniii 1891^ on- 
wartl.s the vafite nf lEie ru|jee hji.^ bcciT Kilh inMignillcant 

rtuctUfttiocHi at i\\t- propoe^etJ raiv of ij- ,\ii . ; and con?fCqucntly since 
iliauUte three ru|-iecii haec Ikch CK)iiiva]eTit Eolwu niijccs Ejeforc 1873. 
I'or ilie intcrmeeiiaie ipcriod^ l>eivLecn 1873 and 1899, it is inanifestly 
iiiiiKwsible to aciiipt any Hscctl stcflinj; value for a constantly cban^png 
IE in, Htnce 1899, if it Is desired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must iliu tinal cipber l>e struck utT (a:^ liefare 1873X 
one^tbird must Ije subtracted from the result. 'Hius Rs. i.dod 

£jm—( aliout) £67^ 

Another niatter in conne^dun w ith the e.vpres.sk>ii i»f money .-^latc 
ments in terms of rui^ees rc<;yircs to ]m expliiinEK!. 'I"be niethCKl of 
numerical nolation in India dlfTcrM from that nbicb prevails tbrougb 
i^ut Europe. T^rgc nuinlicr^^ are not punctuated in hundreds oft bou- 
sands mid million^ but in likbii and cmres. A lakli fa one bundred 
thousand (^Tittcti out as 1,00^000}^ and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written tmi as 00,004000)1. ConscquentlVi accord¬ 
ing to theo^ebange \ilIul' of the ru|Ke»a lakh of ru|>ees (Ks. 1400,000] 
may read as the equivalctn tjf £ ro^ooo Ix'forc 1873, atid tbe 
equivalent of (about) £bp667 after i89e> : while a crore rvqpees 
(Ks. i]0O,D0pOO0) Maiy similarly be read as the etpivalent of 
£Z]0oo^ooo Ijeforc 1873, and as the et]ulvalenl of (aliout) £666,667 
after 1891^. 

Fimtlly, it slmuld be iiicjitioneil that ihe Tu\iCK is divided into 
16 aniias^ a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
iialivcjrv and JCurotJeaii-s, 'J’lic aiina was formerly reckoned as ; 
it may ikjw be cunstdercti as exactly corresponding to iJ. 
anna is again sEil^dividetl into 12 picA. 

The various sysiteiiis *a( w'eigbts usctl In [ndia combine unifomiity 
of scale with immense variatiptts in die weight of unit^. 1lie scale 
used genenilly throughout Xonhem India, and less commonly in 
Afadnvs and bom bay, may be thus eNjirosseEl t one maund = 40 .veers j 
line scef = 16 (btuaks or 80 mkuf. The aiiual weight of a s«r 
varies greatly from l^iMtrict to District, and even from village tn 
\i1kge : but iti the standard system the tola is t8o gmins Troy 
{the evact weight of the rLi|ioe)i and the seer thti-s weiglu 2^$7 lb., 
LUid the i^iaund 8a-^8 n>. Thi.s siaiuhird is used in official repon.s 
and tho^ughout the 

For calculiiting tciail prSecs, the universal custom in India is to 
ei^prevs them in tcrnis of seers to die rujiee- llius^ when prices 
change, what varies is iunl ibe amount of money' to he paid ftfr thi- 
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MitiM; qiianii-tyt but the qiKintity to be obtained for tbe aanm aniuunl 
of money. In other words prices in India are quaiUity prices nni 
money prices. AVhen the figure of quantity guti^ upj thi^i of course 
means that the price \m gone down* which is jit firat sight per picking 
to on English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices* are not altogethL^r unknown in England, i;vpecmlly at snaill 
Kla;;i|}s« where pennyworths of many grticeries can be bought EggSp 
likewise^ p.re commonly sold at a %'arying number for the shilling. 
If it bedeslired to conwrt quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations wilhoui having rccoufse to money prices (which w'ould 
often be misleading^, the folJowing scale may be adopted—ba.sed 
upon the assumptions that a is exactly 2 1b.« and that the vahie 
of the rupee remains constant at li^ 41/.: 1 seer \Mit rupee = (about j 
^ lb. for \ 1 seer^ per rupee = {about) 6 lb. for is, \ and so on. 

The name of the unit for i^quare tnesnsurement in India genetally 
is the which varies greatly in difTereni jjails of the country, 

but areas have always been expressed throughoui the €^ascUe£r cither 
in M^uarn miles of In acres. 
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Central Provinc^a.— A Province under a Chief Comnsissioncrj or 
AdminutmiioOp situated tn ihc centre of the peninsub^ and 
uonipirLS/ig u large |K>rtioji of the broad bolt of hill and plateau country 
which separate.'^ the plaiivs of Hindu^iiln frout the I >eccan I'hc 

Province l^^^ between r and J4^ 2^ Nk and between 75* 57' and 
^4° Its shape from north-west to south-east approximates to that 

of a rectangle, broader at the lower than at ihe upper extremity^* The 
extreme length fron^ north to sou Eh is 5g<i miles and the breadth from 
cast to west also about 5oomiles^ while the area is square miles, 

of which are British territory and the reTuninder held by Feudiiiory 
chiefs, 'rile Province Is bounded on the north and north-w^est by the 


Central India States and along a small strip of Saugor District by 
the Unittjd Provinces; on the w'est by the Stales of Bhopal and Indore, 
and by the Khlndesh District of Bombay; on the south by Bcrir, 
the NizSiti’s Dominions^ and large estates of the Madras 

rresideucy; and on the east by the last, and by the Tributary SEates 
of Bengal. The Centra! Provinces are thus enclosed on nearly every 
side by Native States, and arc cut oflT geographically from other British 
Provirtces- 

ThQ Province niay be divided from north-west to south-east into 
ihretr tracts of upland, alternating with two of plain . ^ 

^^ntry, la the north-wevt the District of Saugor 
[tnd ]>amoh lie m the Vindhyan or MAIwfi plateau^ 
the souEhern face of which rises almost sheer front the valley of 


* Siiicf ridohct Bciaf hu twxfl jidminiilered by the C&tef CommiiWOKr of 

dJe L'enLrflt ProTiDC^ (tut except where the cofitrjkry li cKjneMtjT itfllffl, Ati utklc 
tre?iti of ibc CcnliKl l*foetacef Withaiir tterir. lo ihe greater p*Ji of Sarobalpiar 
IHUrkE, together vrtth lie Gw Feudfttory SEnteV of l^tnra, kaijik|iol+ &mpHr. Fama, 
Rad Killiueidt^ weft Iranirened to Bcfii'flip wbik ibe five Feodatory Slftie* of ChSog 
BJiikir, Kopttt,. StJnjuJa, UtlBipor^ and Jadipiir weie iranifcmd £ror» Ileoj;ol 
Central Pro^tnoeSi Tic itnliiUci of area and popaljitsOit Ua^e been altereH tu t^oW 
lie effect of llieM lianderCp but the Otbw ilattnki enolained tn ibSa artiElc &re for the 
of the Central Provinces w i| Hood in before the tfeaifeitr 
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the N’arbadS. The genera) clc^'ation of this plateau vitries from 1,500 
to a,Qoo feet. The highest part is that icnmcdiately oi-erlianging 
the Nar)»tla, and the general slope is to il« north, the rivera this 
area l»cing tributaries of the Jumna and Ganges. The sui-faoe of the 
countn- is undulating, and brolccn by frequent low hills covered w ith 
a growth of poor and stunted forest. Another division consists of 
thq \ong afld narrow valley of the Karkitil, inatied in hy the Vmdhyan 
and Hills to the north and souili^and extending fora length of 

about aoo inilcs from ]Mbbul|ioTe to Handtil, with an average width 
of iweniy miles. The valley is situaled to the south of the river, and 
h formed of deep alluvial deposits of extreaie richness, excellently 
Euitcii to the growth of whe^t^ l^fty and spreading stud 

the plain; and its surface is scoured by the numerous and rapid streams 
which, pciurii^ dovra from the SatptiT^ Hills during the niinv season, 
have cut for thi^mselves a passage to the Narbada through the soft soil 
South of the valley the S^tpurfl range or third division strelches rtcr<?ss 
the l^rovincfij in the shape of ft large trutngle^ its base or eastern face 
extending for loo miles from Amarkantak to ^hc SOJetekrf hills in 
and Stj> sides running westHiiid for about 400 miles, find 
gradually approaching each other till they terminate in two liaralkl 
Hdges which bound on either side the nortow' valley t>r the Tflpti river 
k Nimar. greater part conidsUi of an elevated plateau, in some 

parts merely a rugged mass of hilk hiirled together volcimic action, 
in otitets a succesmem of baru stony ridges and nartow fertile vahej^i, in 
which the soil has been deposited by drainage* Steep slopes lad tip 
to the summit of the plateau from the plain country on the north and 
south, which are traver^ in all directions by narrow d«p ravines, 
hollowed out by the action of the sireams and rivers, and coverud 
throughout their extent with forest. The general elevation of the 
plateau is j,ooo feet, but several of the peaks rise to 3,500 and a few to 
more than +ooe feel. The SatpuriLs form the watershed of the plains 
lying north and soulh of them : and some of the more imporiiint rivers 
<J the Province^ the Narbada, Tapti, Wardha, and U ainganga, rise in 
these hi] Is. Extending along the southern and eastern fates of the 
Satpufi ranp lje« the fourth gecigraphfcat division, the plain of Nagpur, 
Chhaiii^rh. oud SambaJimr. It » b,oketi in two places by strips of 
hi])y «hitb run from the Satpuf*^ in the north to the ramjes 

^closing it on the south, and Is thus divided into three tracts present- 
tng some dt.<«[inikr fcaturesi. '('he NS^ur plain, drained by the WardhiE 
and ^UingangS, coniams toti^ids the wc>il the shallow bhtclc soil in 
which autumn crops, like cotton and the large millet, ybtwr, which do 
not require excessive moisture, can be successfully cultivated. I’his 
area, mamly comprised in the valley of the WaidhJ river, is the great 
™tion^.n.wmg tract of the Provim^and at presc-m the n.ost wealthy. 
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The eajtterti HU of the NSgpur plain, in the vaW^y of the 

pojts&^ses a. heavier rainfall and h mainly a rice-growinji 
tract. Its dl^tincdve feature b, marked by the numerous tanks which 
have been Ci:>nstructed for die irrigatiem of rice, and which have caused 
it io receive the name of the ' bke country * of Ndgpur. To the ^s-t of 
the Xagpur plain, iC|Ktrated from li by a belt of hilly country, lies the 
great plain of Chbattfsgarh, comprising the open country of Raipur and 
Bili^pui DEstricia, and forming the upper basin of the Mahlnadr river. 
The Nfahlnadl flows through the souihem portion of the pbln, skirting 
the hi lb which border it lo the south, while itv great triliutory the 
Scon5th brings to it the drainage of Raipnr, Along the north the Mtpur^ 
ninge o^-erlooks the low country, the -surffice of which is an cxiianse of 
small embanked rice-helds, sometimes fifty to an acre, separated by 
ridgesi of unculiivablc graveh Except for these undulations the level 
□r tlie plain h generally unbroken; and over large areas there are few 
trees other than the mango grovt's adjoining the move important of the 
frequent clusters of mud-roofed huts which form a Chhattl^giuh village. 
To the east of Chhaltf^itirh lies the plain which forms the middle basin 
of the MahJiiiadi^ comprising Sambalpur District and the States of 
Sonpur, swid Kalfthandf^. South of these level tracts lies another 

expanse of hill and plateau, comprised in the estate of Chanda 

and the Chhattlsgarh Divbion, and the Bastar and Kinker l-euriatoiy 
chiefships;, nearly touching the Sdtpmras on the north, and running south 
and cast till in KiLLiihandi it merges into the Eastern fihSts. This raat 
ar^ covering about 14^000 square miles, the greater part of which is 
dense forest writh precipitous mountains and ravines, which fomierly 
rendered it impervious to Hindu in^itsion or immigrationp producing 
only on ciojated stretches of cultivable Unci the poorest rains dopes 
and sparsely peopled by primitive Gonds and other forest tribes, 
probably until a comparatively short time ago the wildest and ItSisi 
knowm part of the whole peninsula. In recent years it has been opened 
up in alt directions by good roads, constiucied under rrovemmeni 
supervision frtJui ihu funds of the estates through which [hey pass. 

With the exception of the small Vindhyan (plateau, the rivers of 
which flow north to Hindustlu, and the rtaitow t^alley of the '^J‘’ipti in 
Nimar» practically the whole of the Central Provinces lies in tlie tatch- 
ment basin of three rivers—the XairbadO, the Godivari, and the 
Mah^nadi. 'J’he Godavari itself, howev^er, only skirts the south¬ 
western border of Chanda District far a short distance; and it is to its 
tributaries^ the PrAnhita, formed by the junction of the Wardi and 
\\^aingangiJ, and the Indrivati and other rivers from Bastar, that the 
im|K3reant position of this river In the drainage system of the Pren Ence 

* Tbii aiea, com|4iiittg Dutrik't suid fiv? aJjotoing KeiuLilcty 

wiA triiiaJcrrcd to lleng^l u 1^5^ 
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IS due* Of ttie rivers b hr^t r pruportion of wtiose course lies in the 
ProviiKe, the Nsirhada, MahJlnadi, Wjirdhi, and VViimganga are the 
chief, a]I of these having a kiigih of some hundretls of milK; within its 
Hunts, rhey resemble each other in thiit ihc^tr sources and the greater 
pan of their catchment Ijasicu lie at a Lonsidcmble eleialion afjove the 
sea j and owing to the rapid fall of le^-eli they have cut for thenvselves 
deep beds many feet below the surface erf; the country which they drain. 
In the rainy season they iKcome iiwift tanrenuii but when dry' weather 
sets b they rapidly dwindle td fl chain of stagnant imwLs connected by 
an insignificant ijtteanilet triekling over masses of rock or meandering 
through broad wastes of sand. 

’I’Kough the scenery is on too small a s<mle to compare in sublimity 
with that of the Itim^layas. ti is m the other hand fur removed from 
the monotony of the plains of liindusUiE!!. "J'ht rcctirinng couLrast of 
woodland and tillage and the alternation of hill nnd vnHey^ wood and 
riven cannot hut be grateful to eyes fatigued by the sameness of <lusiy 
Indian plains^ In the Karbadjl \^ley during the pleiLianl winter 
nionths the eye tray range over miles of green com land, broken by 
low black boundary lidgcs or Ewi*iting focjtpuths. The horiiion is 
bounded on either sklu by hill nnges which seem to tIm: abruptly from 
the plain ; but on coming nearer to the in. the heavy green of their 
slopes ui found to Ijc divided from the softer hties of the young whi^i 
hv broad belts of gravelly Soil, carjieted with short sward nnd dotted 
with noble trees, recalling the appearance of an English park. On the 
SAtpui^, the high and abrupt hills—clothed froai summit to base with 
foresh and seamed by the deep courses of the streams^ up which the 
rcsids tw ist and turn, disclosing to the traveller here and there a gliini^ 
of the cultivated plain stretching far beneath him^ and the plateau with 
its rolling ste|ipes of basalt aJtcrtiating with little v^alleys culdvaled like 
gardens—present a variety of scenery' not less attractive. But except at 
one period of the year the velvety freshness of an Eitglish btid.sca|>e is 
wanting. During the hot numths. the plains lying baked and scorched 
by the dry heat arc as lifeless as a moor under a black frost. Even in 
ibe winter, llvough the wheat'grEjwing traciii retain their freshness of 
a|>pcaiance. the rice‘fields quin kly harden into an exp^mse of bare 
yellow stubble, but with the breaking of the monsoon all is changed. 
The abundant growlh of A'egclaiion^ in an almospherE like a hothouse, 
is so rapid os almost to be imagined peiceptibk; and the new foliage, 
clothed in the softest tints of green and gliueririg with rain-drops» 
covers the whole surface of a country which a nionih earlier sccnied 
little better than an Bftd descrL Nor is the aspect less beautiful in 
September. when, from some such point as the bill overlooking the 
Mahflnadl at Bambalpur, can be seen miles of continuous fields heavy 
with inigated rice, the ripening ears of dark green or light yellow 
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cli^inying in hue with the pissing shadowi^ nf ihc clouds„ while in the 
Itackground wCKjdtjd hills covered with darker CDlourcd fE^ti::lf^c fringe 
ihe horisff^Jn, and in the dejar atmosphere of this season apinrar lo be 
teas lhan half their real distance away^ 

The loTtuQus goTEc i*f white marble through whieh the Narlwidii 
winds with a deep silent oomse is now' well-known to Indian tonrisls, 
but many spots hidden away in comers of littie^tiavelled Districts are 
as well worthy of a visit. At Aniarkaneikp where the eastern hills 
reach their culrninating i>oint in a connlry so rugged and difiktiU that 
until fifty years ago scarcely a single Kuro^iean traveller had \H?iited it,, 
the sources of the sacred Narbada arc gtiardetl by a little colony of 
priests who have reared their templet amid the solitary foresES ] west> 
wards the cave?^ and wild gorges of the Mahadeo hills arc ainctified 
and made the goal of j)ilgrimsj as I lie scene 'N-hett formerly made 
himself manifest to his. worshippers The grrsup of temples at >rilfctAgiri 
in Hclilli though seUx^ted by J^ergusson as a ti-pc of Jain architecture^ 
owe their reputation rtlther to their pietiiresc^uc position in a wtM>ded 
Valley at the foot of a ^^aterfalh tlian to any sjiccial degree of an nr 
taste displayed in their construction. And many similar instances 
could be given. 

^ The six geological formationa occurring in the Central Provinces 
may he urranged in the following order; Alluvium, the Deccan trap^ 
the CtondwJljia syiitcirt, the Vindhyan ,systeFnp the Transition system, 
and the Gneissic system, H'he valley of the NatbiidA from Jubbulporc 
to llarda is a great alluvial flah chiefly composed of a stiff reddish, 
yellowish, or brownish clay, with iniercalafed bandit ol sand and gravel. 
The thickness of the cliy seldom exceeds loo feeti but a boring made 
near GfSdarw^ra attained a depth of 491 feet without reaching the 
base of the alluvial deposits. 'J1ic deposits have yielded fossils con- 
listing of shells and the bones of both extinct and existing animals, 
such UN the elephanlp rhinaccrosp and hipjxjiKrtunms. The only trace 
of man hitherto found in them consists of a chippec! stone scraper or 
hatched made Of Vindhyan quartwfc> unearthed eight miles north of 
GUdarwara, 

rhe basaltic or s-olcanic roekn known as the Deccan imp cover a 
large area in the Central I'mvinccs, occupying the greater pijrtion f*f 
the Districts of Saugor, jubbutjforci Mandift, Seoul* ChhintlwAr^p 
NimAr, XSgjitifj and WardhA. 'J’hey arc horiiioTitally stmtjfied; and, 
between tiiyeri of the igneous TOcki sedimentary Ik 4 s containing 
numerous fresh-water fossils arc founds showing that between the sue- 
Cc^ksivc lava-flows sufficient epcMzhs of lime elapsed to allow life lo 
uyyimir again on the surface, ITie region covered by the itjlcank 
rocks consists usually i>f undubiiug plains, divided from each mher by 
■ YtKtm B Duic &lr- Hom o lk» Su/vry, 
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fl^t-topped ranges of hills. The hill^sides ate inarked by conspicuots 
terrace^ due to the outcrop oF the harder basaltic strata, or of those 
beds which best resist the disintegrating influences of caposun;. Dis¬ 
tinguishing features of the trap area are the pievatence of long grass 
and the paucity of large trees, and the circumstance that almost all 
bushes and trees arc deciduous. The bkclc cotton soil found tbrough- 
cml this tract k believed to have been formed by the denudation of 
bsMlt rock, combined with the deposit of vegetable matter. 

'rhe Gondw-lna system corresponds to the marine older and middle 
mesozoi^ and perhaps the upper palaeozoic formations of other coun- 
tri<^ and is chicBy comjXMcd of sandstones and shales, which annear 
to have b«n deposited in fresh vraicr and probably by rivers. As a 
general rule, these rocks occupy basin shaped depressions in the older 
twmations, which sometimes coirespond to the existing river valleys, 
RcraaiM of animals arc rare, and the few which hsive hitherto been 
tound belong chiefly to the lower venebrate classes of reptiles, amphi¬ 
bians, and fi,shes. Plant remains are more common, and evidence 
several suc^ive floras has been detected. The main areas of 
r^ndwana in the Central Provinces are in theSarpurfi range, in 
the l^in of the fkxiivari in Niigpur, U^rd|ia,and L'hlnda Districts, 
and in the BuLSlspur ta*,atiddris and some of the Feudatory States, 
The Wration « d,titled into the Upper and lx>wer Gondwitnas, 
areording to the character of the fossils found in them; and each of 
hcM '^ further su^ivided into groups, several of which occur in the 
of th^ ^ *«iarately described. The «indstone 

Tnd r„T sandstone 

^htvT T ' r"* fcmiginous bands and attaining a 

thickness of 10,000 feet. The ra nckiones fomi high ranges of hills and 

conspicuous 

hfit^n fr with the black precipices of 

To thcTondTa * fossils have been found in these rocks, 

rnmud-. !! the BarJkar grouj, of the 

valley , Mohpdni, and the Wardha valley. 

ciS‘of"sris.of f Ptin- 

pa y swdsioncs, shales, and lirnestones, and k divided into the 
Upper and Jjjwet \'mdhvan« ■I'k- ir *1- ^7 ‘'t'O 

and Danmh are comptid of 

alternations of .ihafo masses of sandstone, with 

ExtensivesuetchH iir 1 v'* **"* «f tinicsionc. 

and^I^ it. Raipur, HilJspur, 

h! hli composed of quaiiritic sandstone. superimpoLd 

by blue or purple limestone and shale. The Vindhy^n ’roc^T 
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yielded ^y authenticated fofisils, but it i;; improbable that tbeir deposi¬ 
tion was anterior to the exifitonce of life. 

The txansiiion or .sul>meiLamorphic formation is believed to be some¬ 
what earlier than the l^wvcr Vindhyanii. Rocks bcilongin^ to this 
s^’^tcttip consisting of quaruite, homstonc breccia^ and limestone^ occur 
in the wef^tem portion of Hosbangabad near HandM and on the Moran 
river, l/yvr hills of cherty limestone and breccia are also seen in 
Narsinghpurp and some strata aie exposed in Jubbulpore. Transition 
rocks underlying the surface strata cover a large area in the Districts of 
^tandl^l, Bhand^m, E^Ughltp Ritipur, and Bil^pur. 

Giicbsic or metamorphic roebs* the oldest know n fortnationi cover 
large iiortions of the plateau Dbtricis^ and in the Nagpur and ChhattlS' 
gaib plains underlie the more recent fomiaiions. 

* VVtjcrc not under cultivaiionp the Central t^rovincesare characterized 
by a dcuiduou.^p sometimes scrubby forest^ often mixed with hea%y 
woody climbers. Jn the ex^treme south^a$t is a. belt of moist evergreen 
forest- Teak ( TccM^a is found over mo&l uf the arcap whilt; 

{Skorea disapt^ears in the western Districts. 3*^ 

and Jfffrrw/iVia) are She trees next in 

im|>ort9nce. 'fhe princi|3al bamboo Is j/flrV/wr. The 

ffffdd or ebony Indian redw^ood 

gtfyd or satiu'wood sAfs^^ or rosewood 

(/>frAV#p'ii an<i Mm Jr {(Jme/ma yield ornamentat 

timbers, Pft/f or red cedar (^C^drf/a 2c>^w*i) Is found wild and also 
cuUi^i^led. Siiudiit-w'ood (Sun/a/i^m a/^um) is m^t indigenousp but one 
or two small planiarions have been stalled in GovernniLOt forests. The 
saftar or cotton-tree ma/fiJitnfiim} is common, the cotton 

surrounding the iteeds being used to stuff quilts and cushions, tlie 
Aitrrtt (7>™f>a?A(i CA^JuAt) yields the rnyrabolams t>f comnlcrCc+ 
Among trees coUNpicuous for their beautiful flowere may lie mentioned 
the ar/iii/fJs {Cmm Pis/tf/t7% with Jong pendulous racenies of bright 
yellow resembling the laburnum; the iCarAM/^mum G<^0'- 

finm), growing on the driest and stoniest slopes with large yellow 
flowers; \\u: Aa^AfiJr {BiiuhitiM viiritgiifnif vf\ih large blossoms of four 
white petals and ime pink or ^-ariegaled ; and the dAJA or />a^as (Bu^ra 
/r^mi^sa\ a very common ami taiicful tree in both the forests and the 
Ofjci^ country, remarkahle for its brilliani scarlet omngc inflorescence 
apiKaring when the tree is quite leafless^ GUicr trees with conspicuous 
flowers arc the ifrii {AiAhth LtM<k% wi[h grccolibyclio'*' flowers, much 
cultivated in avenues and gardens J the gmeeful AalJ»t {Adim 
with yellow blooms; the shrub siAJru or AarAf^Aar {^yBanfhiS Arbor- 
with fragrant yelloirah-white flowers used for garlMuki the 

< From tiOIC* hy the l.liPGi;ti>r. af fhn l^otan'cil bomj* wwl Mr. LowfW uf ttc 
Fortil JciAftrtJwenE. 
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with bright nsd leaves aiul flowers, appear- 
injj in the hot season : ||jc A'fua (Ovgdmit with irirolhiic 

teavosaeu) pile rosc-colcmrcd flowers; and the shrub dAHvi {JV^^ni/ordm 
/ipriltuud^ with red flowers. J'lowcrinj^ herbaceous plants arc few, and 
the iiKisi brilliant sltows are found on the trees. Areting samll trees or 
shrubs growing in scnib jungle may mentioned the nrhdr or efu'roa/i 
{SueAitmMia lati/tdM)^ the gmccful a^nla {Pkyltanlhuf Emitim), the 
dMmutt {CretvMfvsiita), and species of ZiiyphttSt Eiutggia, Gardmmt 
Carisia^ and IVsghfui, .Among creepers the largo maul {^Bauhiuia 
whtise leaves are used for plates, and the Butfa sujurha, with 
leaves and flowers resembling thc/rtAts, arc perhaps the best known. 

Of trees grow ing in the open country the most important and hand- 
wme is the umAuu {Baisia lati/otia) with lofty spreading foliage, while 
the commonest is the Mul {Aeada araAira), wtiiclj specially aflects 
bbek cotton soils; othcoi are the retmja {Acada litKopA/oea), ih^gf/iar 
{Eeusghmtraia), the laranj {PeugamaglaAra), and the AAakar {Ctfrdia 
.l/j'jw), with some of the trees already mentioned. Trees plantcil in the 
neighbourhood of villages arc the fruit-bearing mango {Afangifira 
Mdua) jamifu (Eugf/iia Jamt^una), tamarind {Tamarindus indUa), 
wild pluin (ZijfjsAffjyijfbAfl), andiiref/or wood-apple {Jvranm Ekphan- 
/aw) with the sacred banyan {Ficus iudica\pipal {BtM rrligma). M 

(jVr'/rb AsadiraiA/d). The bastard dale- 
Ijalm {PAacmx lyhvsiris) is common in some localities, growing along 
the ^nks of .streams, while the palmyra palm {Borussus JlaM/ifcr) is 
alKj found in the south, ^ ^ 

'Jlie gntjing ^assis are the well known dadA or duA iCy/iadou 
daefy^u) sacred to Canesh. which is scarce on black soils; /c/or iaiAl 

ft'^AmidAadAdra{/sdlcuia 
™«Z!' ^wcet^cnied when freshly cut; guuarfd or 

Dbieau - P«w>ng on the Baihar 

atgea/ca), an excellent fodder grass when 
Lm^«’ <<ber grasses may be mentionwl AaArl or AAaAar f/bA 

iu the ^ roiie niakingand now |a,jc|y employed 

from which 

the wlllknown'^'^*^' grass {Andt^fagon squarrosus) and 

anthus which {Andrupagan tantortusy, Andra/agaa ScAuch- 

{SaccAumm s/aulaucuui}, 

SSed^'? rf T*'* 

are gathered and eaten by the ptawer classes. 

iKirarivt* rich'vr I’Tovince possesses a tom- 

^ ^ of wtid animals. The wild elephant is now found 
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ijiily ill one ur tm of the extern I'etuialory Stales. ITic wild hu^^llo 
fre^iucnts the fpri^ts of the esislem and ^aiuthern iJiistricu^ where the 
minfjitl is heavy and £wanijj$ and marshes alnmnd. [n the raim he is 
an Dcaisional vtsitor as far west as Mandla. 'rhe bison (B&t ^imrtis} 
is found in the east and souths and also on the S3t|mr5 1:1 ills^ preferring 
lisuaily the higher stinjmils and steep slojjes. He is the largest qjc in 
the world, but doc^i not atuiin to so great a size in the Central Provinces 
as in BuTTiiau Lions have Tong been eKtinct^ but it is recorded that 
ii E|>ccitnen was shot in Saugor in iS^i. Tigeis and the large nnd 
htfiiiW varieties of leojnrd occur all over the Provincep while the hunting 
leo|iard {Cjmu/arMi Jaffafus) is found in some localities^ but h vety 
icarce. The Indian or sloth bear wrjjijiv.f) is commorlp and the 

wolf is found in small nuinbcm in some Ihstricts. Packs of wild dogs 
infest the fortsls and are vnry destructive to game. A Vi Id hog are veiy 
nunKfTDUs in both forests and open tiountiy. 'fhe principal deer arc the 
stimfiar {Ctrtfas un/re/ffr} and /.Hfi/tr/or spotted deer (Q'nwf ajyis% which 
haunt all the forests, the latter however only in the proximity of water. 
The ^lirtUiagAJ or swamp deer is found in the s*}/ 

forests of Mandli and the eastern Distrkbt^ those of the west being 
probably too dry for iL The hog deer {C^rtwj /emViwj) is stated to Ijc 
found in the eastern I>tstrtcLSt bnt this ret^uires conhnDarion; and the 
rib faced or biirhing-deer muaf/at) and the mouse deer 

{Tf'a/^itfiis fficmia/xa) are comparatively common, the last animal how¬ 
ever not being a true deer. Of antelopes, the or * blue bull' is 

found everywhere and the four-horned antelope ^ua^- 

riror/fts) haunts $crub jungle | herds of ^ bbek buck ^ TDam across the 
black-.'u.iil phiiiis of the ttiiji country : c/tiffMnt or ^ravinedeer’ frequent 
rocky and waste ground in sirtall parties. 

.\mong game-birds the following may be mentioned, though the list 
is by no mcarL^ cxluiustive. ’J'he great Indian bustard is mci in the 
open country in sniall numbers, and the tester florican is tTjmmon in 
the non hern Districls* tkafbwl and rcil and grey junglc'fow l are 
nuincrous^ especially in lumiboo foreKL^ and the brown and painted 
i.pur-fowJ arc found throughout the I'rovincep the former in large 
nuEnbers- Several varieties of plover, painted and common sand- 
grouse, juinted and grey partridgC;, and the black partridge in Saugot, 
the large grey quaili bush quail, min quails and button i|uailf the blue 
rock and green pigcoit^ and the imperial pigeon in the south of Chftnda 
are llte Other principal land game-birds. Of vrater-birds, flocks of 
demoiselle crane frequent the vicinity of rivers in the cold season. 
Duck are numerous on the tanks of the rice Di-stricts, and snipe in the 
marshy ground surrouitding them. 'I'he grey and tlie bar-headed goose 
visit the norUiern Districts in ^small numbers in the coid reason, while 
the rraJi/a or black-buckcd goose U indigenous. The principal v.trictie^ of 


to 
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immigtarH ducks are the shovel ter, nmllard^ md pi nlatl^ the 

rcd-<Tcstcd, red-headedt and whit&eywl pcnchardsT the tufted or golden¬ 
eye, the snicw or ifthhe-headed merganser, die widgeon, which is some- 
w hat Tiiret and the common teal and blue-winged or garganey leal, while 
the bromCHi^pped teal is reported froiti Damoh. Hie ruddy sbeEdrakc 
ur Btahmani and spot billed duck and the whistl ing and cotton teal are 
indigenous. The pintail, fantail, jacli, and painted snipe are ^11 fairly 
comnion^ tlie last being indigenous, 

T he pni>cl|ial river fish are tlic tTiaAff^r {Barons the (C^e/a 

ar^gett^a), the Indian trout {Bari/suj the gwftrA 

the Carnatic carp {Barbus the Indian gudgeon 

{Goiis and the fresh water ihark [lVa//aj^ which is 

commoii in both rb'ers and tankir. Of fish found principally in tanks 
the rffM {£tid£& the {ZiiAftf t(i/Sasu% the mam/ 

ftpha/ai stn^^f and and the olive carp {Bitrhas 

are the most important. 

A's regards climate the Ibstncts of the Central iVovincea fall iitto two 
main divtsiotis. ^ugur and Damoh on the \'iii.dhyan pLatcai4 lubbul- 
port at the head of the Naihada valley, and ^fandlii, Seon[, BetQb und 
Chhindwitrai on the Sdtpuril uplands enjoy a distinctly lowt^ average 
Itinperature than the rat of the I^ovincc. Ihh difiTerence is partly io 
Ise attributed the greater elev'ation of th<^ Districts^ and also in the 
cose of Saugor, Datnuh, and Jnbhulpore to the fact that they receive 
Uie westerly winds which blow across Northern India during most of 
the dry season, hut which do not come south of the S.^tpur^ mnge+ 
Taking iVSgpur and Jubbulpore as typical examples, the mean differ- 
cnce of temperature m favonr of the fatter reaches a inasitnum of 7"" 
during Janimryp Fthruaryv and Mikich. It falls to 6“ in Decernl>er, 
S® in November^ 4° in April and October, and f in ,\ray, while during 
the four months of the monsoon the ^'ariatiim is only about a degree. 
J he main difierence l^etween the cEi mates of the two places is i n the 
cold 4cw>on^ wlicn Jubbulpore has a considerably low'er temEnirature, 
white in the summer the heat does not become oppressi^-e until the 
middle of April, or a month bter than in Xagtiur, Jubbulpore and the 
\indhyan and Satpura Districts all experience slight fro^L-i which some- 
umes do considerable damage to the s^pring crops, but ice is ^tdorn 
$een except iti the interior of Mandia and occasionally in other Districts 
of she SAtimrt plateau. Excluding those already mentioned, the climate 
of the remaining eleven Distriin-v does not differ muterialty from that of 
X^'pur, extc|Jt that Narsinghpur and Hoshangabld m the Narbada 
va Icy enjoy a lower temperature in the winter months, as they patli- 
ojMte in the cold winds w hich are prevalent north of the S^litpuril range. 
The Chhatttsgarh Districts arts vcD' slightly cooler slwm NSEgpur. I’he 
sm^n teniperaturu at NUgpur In January is 70^ vary ing t>cEwcen ti^^and 
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56*"; in Majr 96*. varying between 109^ and ; and in July 3 j®, vajv'- 
ing between SS^ and j f. ^Vben llic rains have properly set in, the 
mcaj^ temperature falls by 14°, and the fact iha[ this .reason is not 
unplea^tly hot constitutes the great advantage of the ditnate. The 
mriBlion in tcmpernttire is much lower during the rains tlvan at any 
other season. The maxinfiurn shade temperature recorded i n the Central 
Provinces is 119* at Chandii| and the minimum 30"* at Pachmaibh 
Tht: auEiual rainfall of the Pros-ince averages 47 inches, I'arying from 
32 inches in Nimarto 6s in Balilghat. Pachmarhr with 77 inches is 
the station having the highest record. 'I'he mean for Chanda, Bhan- 
dara, HaiS^Kat^ and the three Chhattrsgarh Distficts, where rice ii the 
principal cropv is 55 inches. M^ndUlt Ihimoh, and the three NarliadA 
valley Districts receive 50 Inches or mort^ and the other Disiricis 
under 50 inches. Of I he annual ProvtiKial total, J 4 inchei are received 
during the months of June^ July, and Augiistp more (lum 10 inches 
during September and October^ and abtnii 3 inches in the other seven 
months. The hult of the rainfall is received from the Arabian Sea 
current of the south-west nton$CKjn^ hut cyclonic storais adinnclng from 
the Ihiy of Bengal give rain to the nee Distracts in the east I he 
norn^l date of the breaking of the monsoon in the Central Provbecs 
is June to, while the rainfall causctl by the advEtnee of the south west 
monsejon usually ceases in the second or third wetik of October. 
During November and December isolated falls are reedved front the 
retreating cunent of the south-wciai monsoon, but these arc usually 
lighter in the Central I'rovinccs than in Korthern India. In January 
and February slight storms may occur advancing from the north-west, 
and arc sottiewliat mote frequent in the north than in tlic south of the 
Pronncc. Any rain which may be received during the hol-scason 
nionths is us a ruk due to purely local condltion-v, of hot air 

being raised by the action of the wind 10 a sufl'icicni height to produce 
condensation. Abotit an inch of rain only is, as a rulCip received during 
the hot season. During the lost :;6 years the aveTUge rainOill nf the 
Province has fiw times been below 40 inches, but the harvests ore 
dependent rather on a favourable distribution than on the total amount 
received. llaiSstormsi sonietimeft occur in the cold-itivsnti months, 
particularly in the northern Dislricls^ 

Over greal part uf ihe Ccnlinl Provint-€s the dawn of iKc epoch of 
autlientic history may be placed at a period not much more thari three 
('cnturfes ago. ‘I'o the |>eople of Northern India it History, 
was know'll as Goiidwrina, an unexplored country of 
inacoewhie mountains and impenetrable roresU, inhabited by the 
savage tribe* of Gtmds from whom it look its name- The MuatlniSn 
expeditions orgaiiircd for the invasion of the iX-ccan thus ordinarily 
left lilt forests of Gondwana to the east, and inivcreed the Karbudl 
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i-ullcy through the [nyjjt camttianclcd by the famous hill fort of A.^lrgarh. 
Jlkit GondwftfLii Wfei not enlirely outside I he rwigc of advenlurfjiif; 
exploration in ihc early heroic etgc? of Flinduism. 'I’he Ramnlyana 
represents R^rtia as tniversing the forest of l^anduloi, extending from 
the Juftiiia to Eho ('fodivaii, on his way to the hermitage of Suiitshnl 
at R^lmtck near NSgpur* In the course of centurtes si num^wr of 
kAjput principalities were established, and considerable portion of the 
o|jfn country subjected to their authority. Our knowledge of 
these Ls mainly derii-ed ftem coins, a few irLscriptiom on copper or 
sitonc, the ruins of some aiKicnt citiest and incidental stittcmcnts in 
the ballads nf Kdjput annalists. The existence of one of Asoka's rock 
edicts at RU|in<1th in Jubbu1|K>re proves that his cmpEre embraced this 
[Kirtion of the frentral !‘roiinces. Inscnptions at Eran in Saugnr 
District in the fourth and fifth centuries a. show ttiwt Kraii and the 
stiiToutxIing Country were included in the dominions of the great Gupta 
dynasty of Mauaimia, and shortly after fell under the rule of the White 
Flun JomminEL trom certain inscriptions found in Seonl and the 
Ajanu caves, it has been concluded that the Vakataka dynasty was 
ruitng over the SitpurfS plateau and the NAgpur plain from the third 
century A.r>,t the name of the perha^is semi-mythical hero w ho founded 
it tieing given as \*indhylsakti. The capital of these printe?f is 
sup^a>scd to have been at BhJlnduk in ChAnda, in ancient times a con¬ 
siderable town. A portion of ihe NAgpur plain, coinprisiiig NAgpur and 
Wardha Districts, belonged to the <33cl Hindu kingdom of Vidorbha 
(Itcrir), which w^& in existence during ihe second century and 
these Districts subsequentl) passed successively to the Andhra dynasty 
of the l elugu country {a. &. Jij) and the Rashtrakutu Rajputs of the 
Deccan (a, n* 750-1087), in the north of the Province the KaLichuri 
or Ghedi dynasty of Haihaya Ritjpuis ruled over the upper vailey of 
the Narbad.1, with their capital at Tripura or Karanbel, where tlie 
vllla^ of Icwar now^ stand^t near Juhbulpofc, They used a !!i|a;cial 
era in dating their inscripiiotUv which points to the esmblishmcnt of 
I leir power in the third century' a. m; but nothing is known of the fine 
UTore the ninth oentuty, and it is last referred to in an insr riptton 
a 1181. I roni the ninth to tFie tw'elfth centuries Saugor and 
llumoh were probably indudcd in the territories of the Chandel 
Ajput princes of MAftoBA. At about ibe same period the present 
fcrtri^ of Asirgaih was held by Chauhan Rajputs. J'he Paramlm 
kingdom of ^tIaj wa may extended over the western part of the 
.NarEiada vnJjcy between the eleventh and the thirteenth centuries ^ 
^d an iiAvcnpiion found at Nigpur and dated 1104-5 shows that at 
[iM one raranilm king, Lakshmau J Jeva, included the Nagpur plain 
within the circle of his dominion^ In LhhutTf^garh another Huihaya 
Rajput dyna-^ty, jjerhiips akin to the mlcrs of Chedi; eilabibhed itself 
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lit RaLinEmr, ami extended its :iiLthcrity over the jtT&iter part of the 
territor)' included in the present Dkiricts df Kaipur and BiLSspnr 
The irvscriplions carr^' us down td the deventh or tw'elftb cenEtiry, 
after which there is a hlatih until the rise t>f the Goitd pe^wers in the 
fiftcenili or 5]xEcen[liH I'hu earlleKt Coiid klngdotn to emerge intti 
prominence was that of Kherta near fletUL It firat ap|)care in rjgS, 
when Naisiiigh Rai, RJlja of KhcrLa^ is said by Firishta to hurc Itad 
gTj^t wcallli and jiowerp Iwing [xsssossed of all the hills of Gnndwana 
and other countries. He took part in the wars between the Hahmnni 
kings and thtwo of MaiwS and Khandesh. His territories were finally 
invaded by H«^shang Shahp king of and Narsingh Rai was 

defeated and slain at the head of an artiiy of 501.000 men* a large baol3,% 
including eighty-four elepbantSr fidlirig to the victors. In the sixteenth 
centnrj' Sangrim Sib^ the forty--^^enih Kilja of the Gond tine ofGarhl- 
Mandliti issuing front the MandLl highlantls, extended his dominion 
over fifty^wo ^arAs or dif^tdctSf comprising Saugor^ Dumoli^ and 
possibly Bhojkll, the Narbada vallc^', and Mandla and Seoni on the 
S^tpurl bightaitds. The Mandia dynasty Ls believed tu have com- 
meiKcd at^ut 664 with the accession of Jadho a Rljpui 
atlvcnturerp who entered the sennee of an old Gond chieAain^ married 
his daughter^ cwid succeeded him on the throne. But It remained 
a petty local chiefahi]} until Sangr^m Sflb's accession in 14^0, About 
two hundred years after ^ngrlm Sigh’s timej Hakht Huliindp the 
chief of a Gond principality wfth ib head-quarters at Dtogarh in 
Chhindwinip prCKX'cded to Delhi, and appreciating the Hd\'MitagCii of 
the civilization which he there witncsiietl determined to set about the 
development of his own territones, 'J’o this end he invitctl Hirtdu 
arEihcers and husbajidmcn to settle in. the plain country and founded 
the city of Nagpur, to which his successor removed the aipilal. The 
Deogujh kingdom extended over the modern Districts of Betul 
Chhindwin, Nagputp and portiorts of Scont, lihondAn^ and BAlaghat. 
In the south of the Province the walled town of ChUnda was the st-at 
of anotlver dynasty which also came into |iramtn£ince in the sixtectuh 
century, w^hen one of its princest Babaji fallal Shah, is stated to have 
visited Ilelhi and to have held the position of an independent prince 
with an army of ipooo cavalry and 40,000 in^[lnl^y^ The ChlSiida 
territories included most of that District and a portfcon at luaj^t of Berir, 
as their device of a winged hon h[is been found on d>e walls of 
GawIlgiurhT a stronghold which controlled these UiwUmcU, Fhus for 
a certain period the simultaneous dominion of the three houses of 
Garha-iMandl^ l^eogarK and GhSnda united almost the whote of 
Gondwana under the sway of aljoriginal (^rinccs, 'I heir subjection to 
the Mughal emperors was scarcely more thrni nominal. Though Garha 
was included in the lisbi of Akbars pOi«scssions as a subdivision of 




hh of Ufi\v\ it# chiefs were pTa<rtieall> so far froifl the ten 

of Ihe Mughikl court thut, cscept on occaaiotis of disputed succe^ision 
Dr other difEcultit#, their history niiw in a channel of its own, nnaifccted 
by the iropeHal policy- ±\nd the princes of C.hSnda and Deogurh, 
after their fti^t submission to Oelhi^ seem to have Ixen practically even 
more independent than their northern neighbour. 

Muhamnuidan conquest jwnetrated, howcverj to the north-western 
portion of the I'mvince during the reign of ^ungram Sih's successor^ 
whose widow Durgivail was defeated and’killed by a Mughal gcnerali 
in tsfia- A SukiA was established at Handia^ which included the 
weNteiti ptLit tif Hoshangabad; Saugor, Damohr and Bhopdl wore also 
occupied during the siKtccnth centnryp and a fort and garrison were 
mainututed at lUiSmoni in the north of Saugor. Nimlr formed no part 
of GondwanUrand had for the two preceding centtiHcs been included in 
the I'Hrilki kiiigdfMn of Khltndesh^ when in i6qo Akbar captured the 
Jonress cif Aslrgarh from the last of the T-irtlki tings and anncxcti 
KliatulesK At a later period when Kcr^lr also had l>ecome a Mughal 
province^ Ashtl and Paunar in W^iidlk^ and Kherla in BelOl were the 
baod-quariers of Muhammadan officers during the reign of Jahlnglr. 
'J’he Mughal enspire included therefore a strip along the western border of 
the ProvincCi while the centre was occupied by the Good kingdoms^ and 
in Chhatii-syafh the old Haihaivansi Rajput dynasiy remained In powder. 

The outlying territoriKs of the Cond R^jils seem to have been 
distribute among feudatory chiefss pa)dng a trifling revenuCp but bound 
to attend ujjou the prince at his capital^ with a stipulated number of 
troops^ whenever their services wetc requiredi The princes^ like the 
people, were of an eiksy^ unambitious dispo^inon^ rarely seeking foreign 
conquests after cheir flrst eslablishment, and anxious only to stave off 
by coucessiou-H the evil day of dissolution. Under their uneventful 
sway^ the country over w hich thc^' ruled prospered, while writh a libemi 
policy they invited Hindu immigrants from the north, and entrusted to 
them the reclamation of the rich land in the Narbatia vullcj^and N^pur 
plain. The group of semi-barbaric chieftains and their retainers^ who 
constituted the fighting strength of a Gond state, possessed only an 
Insignificant power of resistance to anything approaching the cttaracler 
of an orgitniwl force. Tlie existence of the Muhammajdan empire 
probably contributed to their stability, the Mughal from his distant 
court al Agra being content with obtaining from the lords of these 
rugged hills the nominal submission which was sufliicient to peveni any 
break in the continuity of his ^-ast dominion#. Hut when on I he ruins 
of the empire arose the predatory Akrath^ and Bundel^ power# who 
knew no such forbearance, while at the same lime the increased wealth 
of the ctHiniry had made it worth coveting, thet^onds lUcciimljeU almost 
without a struggle. 
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the sftvfinteeinh century Cbhsiiartial, the weH-li:nf>™ BundclA 
KiLjput chief* i^Tesicd ci part of the Yindhyan plutcau and ihe Narbadi 
valley fr&m ihe Mandli tcrntorit^ only himself to lose them shortly 
sd^erv^'iudsi to a stronger power, I’hc first Ins'asior of Bundcllchand by 
ihe forces of the Peshwa tools place in 1733, and two years afterwards 
coFumeiKcd the rule of the J^IarilthU Pandits of Saugor In 1742 the 
Pfcihwa advanced to MandUl and esacted the tribute of rkau^A or one- 
fourth of the revenue, amounting to four laths of rupees. From this 
time the Mandla tingdom lay at the mercy of the MartithEs^ by whom 
it was finally estlinguisbed in ijSr after a duration of three centuries 
from the time of SangTim ^h. The fait of the I>e?ogarh and Cliiiida 
kiitgdoms was even more rapid. On tlic death of ChAnd HullEiit 
sttccKLHor of Bakht Buland, in 1739, disputes a* to the succession ted 
Uj the intervention, of Raghuji Hhonala of Becflr. In 1743 he established 
himiielf at NEgpur^ reducing the tioisd ting to the ptisiEion of a nominal 
sDvoreign, and between that year and 1751 eifected the contiutiSit of the 
Deogarh EerriLorie^t Cltinda and Chhatlljsgurh. Ralanpun die capital 
of the Haihaivnnsi kingdom, had capitulated without a blow in 1741 on 
the advance of the MarEthA general Bhilskar Pant; and four years later* 
with the deposition of the last RAjE* a R.^jput dynasty, whose annals go 
back almost to the commencement of the Christian era, tgrtominiously 
ended. In 1740 Raghujl Bhtjnsla made a raid on the Carnatic, and 
immediately afterwards oommencetl a series of expeditions to Bengal* 
which terminaied after a contest of ten years in the acquLstiion by the 
MatEth^ of Cuttack and the promise of twelve lakhs annually from 
All Yard! Khin a^ the rAau/A of Bengal. RaghujT I died in 1755* and 
the Nfigpur kingdom continued to expand under his succcssoi^ By the 
Concession of a nominal aiithority to the Cond RUja of l>e<^gafh, who 
conferred the f 'tJta on the Bhonslas on their accession, and had the right 
of putting his seal to certain revenue papers RaghujI bad to his hand 
n pretext for disavowing, if expedient, the rights of the Peshw^A asi hts 
overlord In practice, however, Tefcrctice was usually made to the 
Poona court in important matters such those alTecting the iaiectssion i 
and ill 1769 Jincijf, the son of R^hujl I, after being defeataJ by u com¬ 
bination of the NiJiini and tJse Peshwfl, wns forced to acknowledge the 
latter a supremacy, and to agree to attend him in person with a contingent 
of six thousand men whenever called upon, besides paying an annual 
tribute of five lakhs In 1785 tlie next Rija, Mudhojl, obtained the 
cession of ^landlfi and the upper NarbadA valley from the Poona court 
in return for a payment of 37 tukhs* and this w'as followed by the 
acquisition of Hoshangilblld and the greater part of Saug^a* and Damoh 
in 1796-8^ 

' The N Egpur kingdom was now at its greatest txtentr L* nder Raghii jl 11 , 
Muilhojls successoti it included pracriGally the whole of the present 
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Ccnlr*»l l^'roTinces aiKi HcrATi besidL-s 0 n$^ iind some of tlie Choia 
Nagpur StatC-'i^ The revLmtie of these lurritoric-s ^vait a:hout a crore of 
rupees, Raghujrs army consisted of iS hocks hor^ and 25,000 jrLfantrj% 
of which ripooo were regular ballalTonSi besides 4,000 Arabs, His 
field ariillcr)' included alMJut 90 pieces of onlnance. The military' force 
was for the most part raised outside the liioits of llte StatCi, the cavalry 
being recruited from the Deccan^ while, besides the Arahw, adventurers 
from Korthern [ndia and Rftjputdna were enlisted in the infantry. Up 
to 1803 the Maratha adminislraticjn wm oit the whole successful. The 
Bhonslofs lit least the first four of them, were militaiy chiefs with 
the haljits of rough soldiers, connected by bloir>d, and by constant 
familiar intercourse, with all tlieir principal officers. I descended from 
the eLisa of eultli^ators, they ever favoured [ind fostered that order, ami 
though rapacious were seldom trrucl to the |KH>pltL Of JinojT, the 
successor of Rnghuj] I, it h recorded that the king did not spanc 
himself, lieing referred to in the smallest as well as the greatest matters 
□f state; nor did any inconvenience or delay to the puhlie sen'ice 
arise ff^^m this system, for even when not sitting actually in Darb^r 
tlic Rajd wojs a(wii^-ij acccLSsible to any person who hsxd business to 
[propound to him. 

Up to 1503 the relations of the oinitt of NagpEir with the British had 
been generatlly friendly ; but in that year Raghujl 11 was induced to 
join Sindbia in an alliance against them. The confederate chiefs were 
decisively defeated at Assayeand Argaon; and by the Treaty of J Jeegaon 
Roghujl was obliged to cede Cuttack^ Samba] pur, and a part of Berar, 
and to agree to the permanent appointment of a British Resident at his 
court. From this time Raghujf, nicknaniicd by his people the big 
Bonii, threw* off all restraint in his unwillingness to sliow a reducer! 
front to the worlds Not onEy did he mek-rcnt and screw the farming 
and cultivatmg classes, but he took advantage of the necessities whi^h 
his ow'n acta had created to lend them money at high interest. All 
rcvtiuie reporta of tliose times teem with accountis of the cruel but 
ingenients processes by which the Mai^th^ collectors slowly bled the 
people. 

The period fn.nn 1S03 to i&rS wnas perhaps the most disastrous 
through which the country has had to pass. On the death of HaghujI 11 
in xii6, his son^ an imbecile, was soon supplanted and murdered by 
the well-known ,Mudhojl+ otherwise Ap|>a S^lhib^ A treaty of alliance 
for the nmintetumec of a subsidiary force by the Hritish was sigrved in 
this year. In 1817, on the outbreak of war between the British and 
the PeshwO, Apjia Sdhib threw off hi^ cloak of friendship, and accepted 
an embasw^y- and title frorn the Teshwi, His tro«j|js. attadeed the British, 
but were decisiii'cly repulsed at STtahai.di, and subsequently compelled 
to evacuate Niig^jur. As a result of these batUes, the remaining |]orttoii 
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of Fkjfir waii ceded to ll\e Nii^m of HydcrSbid udd the tciritorics id 
the NarkldTi vaJky tu the Britisli. Appi Si&hib reinsLited on the 
throne, but shonly aflerward% iiHrfgues h^ing discovered, was deposed 
suid forwLitded towstrdi) Allahibad in ciistody. On the way, however, 
he made his ei^pe and ultinititcly fled to the rynjabn A grandchild 
tA KaghujI I[ was then plucedon the ihmne; and the Nagpur territories 
Were adniinwtered by the Resident, Sir Rieliard JenkinSp from lE^iB to 
ifijOp in which year the young niler known as Raghiijl IH was allowed 
to assume the actual govern menu During this jicrtad the festoratton 
of internal tranquillity under a strong rule* aJid moderate taxation, gave 
the sorety harassed country an opponunity to rtcoverj and it atinined 
a fair measure of prosperity. For the next twenty years the methods of 
administration intrciduced by Sir Ktchard Jeitkins wen; broadly adhered 
to, and die government was fairly successful. RughujI 11 [ died in riJsJt 
and his territories were then declared to have lapsed to the itaoiinouni 
[lowerh 'Ihe Nlgpur province^ consisting of the present N^pur Divissonp 
with Chbindw'i^ra and Chhattisgarh, was administered by a Conimissioner 
under the Government of India until the fofiiiation of the Ccnlml 
Frorinces in rB6i. 

Of the northern Districts^ those parts of isaugor and Dauinh which 
still belonged to the Pe^jhw^A were ceded by him in iSr^i and the 
remainder, with Mandli, Betul, Sevsnfp and the Karbadl valley^ were 
obtained from Appa bShib in tSiS. In iSao this area, with the 
designation of ^Thc Saugor and Nerbudda I’crritoriea,^ ww* plated 
Under die administration of an Agent to the tJovcmur-Geneial, On 
the comtitiition of the NorthAVestem Provinces in i 325 p -Saugor 
and Nerbuddu 'rerritoric-*s were ificluded in theciu In 184a occurred 
the Bundell rising, which iJTiginaled in an attempt of two landholders 
in Saugor Di!>itrict to resist the execution of civil court decrees. J'hey 
killed a number of police, and being joined by some Gcaid chiefs burnt 
and plundered several towm. Order was nnt restored unttl the follow¬ 
ing year, mid in consequence of these disturbances the Saugor and 
Xerbuddji Territories were again placed undet the political control of 
an Agent to the (Joverrmr tkmeniL i'his anangcincnt, however, waff 
not found to bt satisfaclory, and they were rcsturcd to the North- 
U'estern Province* in *853. After the Mutiny the existence ^.>f tbe^ 
two ifvolaiail pieces of territory^ In the centre of India, torfj remote from 
the head-<[uarLera of any Lcxial Government tu be clficienlly adminis¬ 
tered, led to the determinati«>n to form a fresh Frovmce, which wm 
carried into elTect in 1861+ 

During the Mutiny of ihe northern Districts alone were 

scnouffly disturbed- The native ttgiments at 8augor rebelled, and that 
District and Ihimyh parsed out tif control, the British retaining only the 
fort and town of ^augor. The Jubbulporc tc$;imeiit left the station in 
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Augustj 1S5; : hut a. column of Madras tr(K3|js faiin Kampiec arrived 
soon aftenrairdKi, and desultory opemsiorks were undertaken against the 
reliels in Juhbulpore and Saugor. Isolated disiurbanccs occurred in 
SconT, AlandlA, and the Narbada vallej. Sir Hugh Kose marched 
through Saugor early in look the fE>rts of RdKaigarh and 

GarhaiioiJl, and defeated the insurgctiis in several engagements, after 
which order wa.'i rapidly restored, A n'stpg liad been conroericd at 
Nagpur by a regiment of irregular eavaJrj’ and the turbwient spirits in 
the city, but was defcalcd by the vigilajvce of the civil aulhoritics, aided 
by Madras troops from Katnpce, Isotaled disturbances occurred in 
the interior of Chilindap Raipur, and Sainhilpur+ but were soon put 
down. 

The archacolog)' of the Ihminceis GOfn|iaralively unini[>ortaiit. 'Ilie 
remains of the archaic period consist of a number of stone circle^ and a 
few eromlef^hs found in Nagpur and Chiknda Districts, which arc locally 
attributed to the tlaolts. One edict of Asoka esists at Rilpnath in 
Jubbulpore DUlrici, while four miles away at ' 1 'igwfl.n Is a temple 
resembling in plan and general consEruction that situated 10 the south 
of the great ifr/fitj of SlrKrhl, and attributed to the third to hfEh century 
A. D. Tlie group of remains at Eron in S^ugor District are of about the 
same age, but bekmg to the Gupta style, characterised by Hat roofs, 
probably c.^templEfring the earhest period of arclvitccture subsct|uent 
to the erection of iiorticoeft outside nick-hcwn CEtvet?:. The e:^icmiive 
ruin^ at Sirpur in Raipur District also date from the same Cj^cjch, she 
temples found here constructed of brick being csjKcially noticeable 
for the skill displayed in their rnouldiug and ornamenti 'J'hc only 
Huddhist cave^temple is at BliAndak m Chlndo, but it Is not very 
andentj and probably belongs to the declining period of Buddhism^ 
The 5 neHt temples in the Rrorinoc lielong to th^ [Hrritid of a. n. 700 to 
laoo, designated as the mediaeval Brlhmanic. Good ifpLtimetvs of this 
style e.vist at Mikndhflia, Milrkatull. ^corfnUra^iin, and Ehoram Deo in 
die State iif Kaw^jdha, and arc distinguished for their sire and rkhness 
of cirnament. The class of tcmplei called Hcmadfiatiti (mjc IJoukav 
1‘K.lislOKNcv), built of large silabs of stone without mortar, are of alwut 
the same ]}er|odt Juvd arc found in several Districts. 'I’hcy are localty 
attributed to a magician called Hem^d],Kiiii, who is said to luivc built 
sevcnil huiKlred temples in puciuance of a tow, in a single night, with 
the aid tif demons. 'I'lie jicriod folloiring ihe twelfth century and the 
era of the .Muhainmaduu tonque^^t is represented by few structures 
worthy of lucntiom A large number of modem temples are found in 
kaian|Uir, mainly constructed of brick ami showing strong signs of 
Muhammadaii art, especially in the uJte of radiating domes and arches. 
Some beautiful temples have recently been erected in Nitginir, Jubliuh 
pore, and I toshauglkbsd, modelled on old patterns^ but most of them 
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rollcming n hybrid tif architecture. Ancient and rucitlem Jain 

temple^ are found in sc vend localities in tile northern l>is[ricts; the 
former are alnioiit all in ruin:^ but their sculptured fniginents 
indicaie ilmt lliey were finely built. Of the modern templcii the most 
important colicctton is at Kuntklpur in Damoh^ w here there aru mure 
than fifty, 'rhe only remains of Mtih4imnuidan architecture of any 
value arc at BurhAnpur^ and consist of two mosques belonging to the 
siAteeiitt) century. Hiey are jilatnly built^ but produce a pleasing ciect 
owing to the kitmunioU-s symmetry of their propribiis. The (ionda 
have left only a few forts^ palace^ at tUr^Tlaga^ and Garha uf little or no 
oichitectunil nierilt the tomb^ of the kings of ChAndo^ which are plain 
and substOJUiol buildings of beai-y aspecLp and the city w^alla of 
Chanda extending for a circuit of 5^ milei and presenting a very 
picturesque appeoionce. The other remains deM.Tving mention are 
the msa^Lve forts built by the Marathas, Bundela-s and other ruling 
dynasties in numerous locolitietap usuidly having inner and outer watb 
with huge round tow^ers at the corntrs lutd at intervah tn the wnll. 

A general Censsiis of the Central Tro^ncts lias been held on five 
Occasions—tn 1866, 1872, i&Sit and 1901. The population 

enumerated wsis just over 9 millions tn i&fib and ol i 
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luillions m iSj3. In both years the LertsU!^ was 

inaccunite in the remoter tracUi| but the develupnieni of p^qiulaEton wu^ 
olTLTjed by the famine of iSfig. Iti iSSi the population had risen to 
I E millions, increm^ of ^5 |>er cent, on iSjir During the decade 
Ehe Province hod Ijccn rapidly reco'^ ering from tbe clTccts of fimnne, the 
scdsuns bdrtg prosperous, and the only checks to thy natural increment 
being epidetn ics of cholera and .small pox in t87i» l and 1S79. A 
cunsidctuble proportion of the increase mustj however, be attributed to 
better enumeration. The |>opiibtLon in 1891 was nearly rj oitllions^ 
showing an tiKireasc of 13 per cent sitice 1881. The decade was gn 
the wholo pro^peroust though mn/ked towards the end by s-uive seowHis 
of slight Mrcity and high prices culminating in a very^ unhealthy year 
in 1889. In 1901 the |>0|iulatioii was something lei^s than 12 millions^ 
ct^uivalent to a dccre^^ise of 8^3 [Kt cent, since rSgr* 'riiLs period wxs 
the intjfit disastrous thrtnigh which the Central Provinces liave liad tn 
pass since [he MarlthS Wars of the beginning of the century. In 1897 
and 1900 uzcnirc-d two faiiunes of the first magnitude, occasioned by 
ctmiplctu foilureir of both harvests, and afiTecting nearly lh« whole area 
uf the Provilieer In four other years there were partial failures of crops, 
and in seven out of ten years licvcro cpidemica of cholcnu Of the 
decrtiase, which L^KCecdetl 800,000 persons, between on eighth and u 
quarter i^ probably due tu emigration to Assam and other Provinces, 
and the remainder to the dTect of these calaniitk^i which the utmost 
ciTorts of she Adminktraiiaii could only partially obviate^ 
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‘I'he ptipuldtiun of the Province in 1901 vnvi 11,373,029, Since ihe 
Ccniius the greater jKirtion of ^SaJiibaipur J district with five PcudaiDiy 
Siaies been trwisferred lo lieriga]^ wliiJe five other Feudniory States 
have been received from tliat Fro\ince, and it pruposicd to transfer 
part of Ctiindii District to Madras. The corrected total of pO|)ytaUon 
is thu3 10^347,335. The HritUh iJisuicts diituitn 9,216,185 persons^ or 
85 |;ct cent of the tolal, and the Ketidatory' States 1,631,140, or 15 per 
cent. The dcnsily is 96 persons per sqiiiuc mile, being 11 7 irt Jlritish 
Districts and 51 in the Feudatory- States I’he plain of Chhattbgarh 
lias the highest ruml density in tlie Province thilh 1 70 personsi while 
some of the large estates in Chanda hist net oDniain tally to 

persons lo the st|tiare mile. 

^ U*hu Province contains 40^339 inhabited towiv9 and villages, tnclud- 
^*^8 55 places with a population of 5,000 persons and tipw-urdii. Only 
one of thest% Nagpur, has a |>opubition fjf more than 100,000 j fivci 
jubbulpore, Saugor, KanipteCt Burhfinpurp and Raipur^ liaise more llian 
20^000 ; and fifteen between r 0,000 and 30,000. 'Jlie uri)an fKipulaijon 
hai increased since tSBi by 29 per cent.j and now U^mis 3 jjcr cenh of 
the total. Its increase naay be atinbnted to (he growth of factories and 
other urban industries, the expansion of rail-borne trafhcT the spread of 
edneatiun, and with it the fornmtioii of a w eid thy and cdticatCil ciuiw in 
native society who prefer tiiwn life. The average nutnbej" of persons^ to 
a village is j69t which is equivalent to 54 houses at the ordinary^ mlc of 
5 |7en»jnis to a house. I'he ordinary village is smaller in the Central 
rjovirK'es than in any jiart of Hntish India except Burma, The villages 
arc large in open and wetl-cultivated areas, but small in tracts of hill 
and forest. 

The ages of the population in 1901 may be stjtnmarired as follow*^, 
.^boul 26 per cent, wum under 10 yearw old j 46 jjer cent, were under 
20 years old ; nearly 65 per cent. wxTe under jo ; nearly fbur-fiftlis 
under 40; and a little more than 4 |*er cent, w^^re over 60. borne 
noticeable changes in the age constitution occurred between 1891 and 
J901. In the former year the propc>ftion of children under 10 way, 30^7 
|icr cent, of the whole pc^pulaiion^ as against 36.r in the latter, 'J’hu 
diflctcncc must be attributed to the decreased birlh-rate and increased 
mortality of young children, which are the natural eflcctsof had scMms. 
On the other l\and, at ail the age periods bet ween 10 and 40 there were 
larger numbers of persons in 1901, and the ttua! pcrcet^Eage of population 
between these ages was 53-3, as agfliml 48^5 in 1891 and 48-9 in 1681. 

At the Census of 1901 the registration of vital sialbitics had not been 
extended Eomo^t of ihcsamiKdan estates in British tcmsory^ nor to the 
FeudaUify States. The majority of the ZijfNlffdarts: have since been 

* T be ligiim in thlJ piragrapfe haT^ been eorttvtcfl On aKolint of the liiiias.^i:t of 
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bicrtight m^er regisimton. Th& ptixidpal statistics of births and deaths 
arc shown below :— 
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The de^cfinbil biith-rate for the Prodticc l^jween. iSSr and 1891 
was 40-8^ and between 1891 and 1901 35^7 per ij&oo i the corresiJondin^ 
death-tales being ^2-4 and 37-8 per t.ooo. These rales are considerably 
below those deduced as nfirinal for India in actuarial calculations based 
On the Census* But it may be noted that belw^een r88i and 1891 ibc 
population dciluced from viial statistics diHcrcd rroin that .shown in 
the Census by only 50,000. In 1901 the deduced population was 
pealer than that cnumeratecl in the Census by 450^000* The dilTerence 
may be partly accounted for by emigrationp hut is mainly due to deficient 
reporting of deaths in famine years. In the decade ending 1891 the 
highest Dutrtct birth-rate was 43" 7 in Saugor, and the highest deatb-mte 
39'T in Nansinghpun During tlie next ten years the highest birth-rate 
was 41^ in ChhindwSnir and the highest death-rate 46-4 in NIiMr* 

Of the total number of deaths registered in twenty years ending 1901 
more than 60 per rent- were returned as being from fei'etp the rates for 
the two decades being nearly equaL Fever includeSi however, a variety 
of diseases which are inacaimlely diagnosed. Cholera accounted for 
I per cent of the total number of deaths between i8St and and 
for 7 per cent, between 1891 andT901* Severe epidemics occurred in 
1885,, 1889, 1891, 1892^ 1896, 18971 and 190Q* in each of which years 
mote than 30,000 deaths were reparteti from this disease* ITie higheat 
number reported was 75s000 in 1900, when there was great scarcity of 
water* The most sev^ere epidufnics of small-pox were iti J S89 when 1 7tS®^ 
deatKs were reported* and in i S38 iftith rovj^ deaths^ Epidemi^^ have 
generally occurred at inleri'als of from three to five yeaf^^ and have 
b:4ed for two years. Fkgue made iu appearanni^e in the l^^□vince tn 
189B, and in each succeeding year has caused a small number of deaths* 
But 190J w^linesHctcl the first serious epidemic, when deaths were 

reported from this disefi-sen severe outbreak's having occurred in several 
of the large towns of the ProvitKX"^ A similar epidemic occurred in 
19^4. I’he first small and isolated iniibreaks were detected at once:, 
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and sucictssfully stamped nut hy ftegrcgation and disinfccnon nf houses; 
but sincx^ thu disense has fairly established n foothnld in the Prov^inceK 
cnmfjEiisory' meosurefi have been ahandonedt a-S at once strongly 
opposed to the 0|>tnk>ns of the people, and ineffectual lo do more chan 
slightly retainl the progress of the disease. Infant mortaliiy is usually 
severe in the Central Ih-onmieH, the deaths of children under five years 
of age Amounting to abi>ut 40 per cent, of the tohil. 

In 1901, 153,401 more femalte were enumerated than ntalcs, com¬ 
pared with an excess of 27,825 males in 1S91. An examination of the 
statistics tends to show that women arc eonstitutionnlly stronger and less 
liable to succumb to the effeetJi of pfi^iition than men, A c^imparison 
of the variatTon in the proportion of the sexes with that of the increaHe 
and dccrcfl.^ of populcUion in different units deTnor^.<itrtitcs that the iaigest 
increases in the proitortion of women are gcnurully found in iho&c ureas 
which hflV’c suffered most severely from famine. 

ITie distribution of the population by sex and civil condition in British 
DistnctiE is as follows ;— 
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In J^oj, 47 P®*' ^^nti of the mcilesi were unniarried^ 47 per cent 
marriedp and fJ per cent, w'idow^cd. Of remaks 35 |ier cenE. were un¬ 
married, 4S |>et cent, marricth And 17 per etne. widowed, 7'he per¬ 
centages of married and w tdowed arc much larger, and those of unmarried 
much smallcTt than in any European country. J'hc joint family sysiem 
peViiils throughout all grades of sodety in the f'entral Provineejs 
the members now genemlly separate on the deadi t>f a Cringle common 
ancestor. Thuit brothers live Jointly durir^ the lifetime of their father, 
hyi ?ieparate at hb death, os far as houssrhoM life is conccmetl, though 
trade or cultivation i^ fn?ijucntty carried on jkiintty. The MiElkshaill 
kw iif inheritance U generally oljseiTed+ but iinmEgranui fcrmi other 
JVovificvs frequently adhere to their own law, the Martlhils uSpeebUy 
fi allowing the Mahlrttshtra school. 

Of boys, pur cenL aru married under 15 years of age anti mt^e 
than 50 jx?r cent, under jo. A tendency' hs^ arisen among ihc higher 
castes tts postpone the marrtage of b^iys until their educaiiqii Iuls lieen 
completed. The age of marriage €if girls is much earlier than iliat of 
boys^ and ir per cent, arc married under lo years of ogt Between 
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foimd rs, about half the number of Hindu girh arc marriod, 

20 per cent, of AnintistSj and 27 per cent, of Muhanimadana. Thtr 
majork)^ of the remainder mamed before 20. As a rule^ no social 
Etigma 3S incurtod so long as a girl gels married before i a or even a year 
or ifto older. Hrahraans and other high castes now fref|iienily keep 
ihdr girls unmarried until this age, becauset as the biidt^room is older, 

11 is natuml to wish that the bride should if possible bcitoniewhat neiircr 
his age. The castes in whii.h infant marriage is most prcnalent are 
Bonila and the higher grade of cu Itivators as well as Marith^l Brfihnians 
in the southern Districts^ In some castes^ families with a number of 
children occa-donally celebiale two or ihrtre marnages at the ^me lime 
in order lo save eKpendiiurc ; and on such occasions a baby six months 
eld may be given in mairiage* Instances occur in which children still 
in the womb are conditionally beiroihcd, provided they turn out lo be 
nf nppOtHi tc 5CX. *I*he actual age at which the muniage of girls under 

12 is celebrated is of comparatively small importance, as they do not 


live with their husbands before they arrive ut adolescence. 

Mairiagcs are always arranged by the families of the parties^ except 
among some of the tlxavEdian tribes, where girls do not marry until tlmy 
arc adult, and are allowed to select their ovm husbands. In such cases 
unchastity before marriage is said to be not uncom mon. I he maniiige 
ceremony is claboratei nnd presents considerable variaiion among 
dilferent classes of the population, l^e esifientiiil p^irtion of il iss usually 
thal the couple walk sewn time^ round a ^cred jxjle erected in the 
middle of the temporary shed in which marriages are atw-ays held, the 
bridegror^m usually following in the footsteps of the bride for the first 
four perambulations, and the bride in those of the bridegroom fur the 
last three. BrSLhmans perform the niarriago ceremony of aJl the higher 
caiiic* , bin ii'i the lower castes the s^i^dsu or the husband <jf either the 
bridegroom''^ sister or his paternal aunt officiates as priest, his wife q]:^j 
( xrforming certain minor ceremonies. Am<Mig the Jains marriage is 
liiite more than a civil coninict. The celebration of marriage# is the 
leading event of Hindu social Hfep and the sums exiicnded on both xidei 
are usually erpii valent to several tnemths' iirKi^me of the fannlics- 

ITic returns of the Cetnius of 1901 show 1,040 fnarrkd women lo 
every 1^000 married men. The \Tnit majfririty of Hindus are content 
with a single wife^ hut except in the higher castes no special stigma 
attaches to the taking of a second. I’o members of the cultivating 
eajrtcs it is rrcqucnlly adiranbigcoux to raurry^ two wives, a-S one woman 
will look after the house while [he other works in the fields.^ the 
practice h common among such castes ox MAli^ Kichbis, and KohtliK 
who grow flower#, vegetables, sugar^canc^ and other irrigated cTy[ 3 « 
entailing much spade work. Among the primitive tril>es a msn will 
marry as many wives as he can aflbrii to purdtasc and keep, and 
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polyganiy is in ihuir ea-sc an indication of wcaltlu Widow marriage is 
permitted CJicept among a few of the Jiigher castcih In mary costea 
a considerable price has to be paid for a widow to her father’s family. 
The cusiom of the levimte, by which the yuorjicr brother takes the 
widow of his elder bristlier to wife, is usually optional, hut not binding 
on the wontan in the Central I'rovinces. 


Regular dirorce is allowed among all except those castes which do 
not permit widow marriage. In their case if a woman commits ariultety 
she is Anally exiMlled froRi her caste, and the husband is free to marry 
again. Divorce is usually permissible on the initiative of the wife only 
on the ground of the cruelly or impotence of the husband; but a 
husband may divorce his wife for any serious fault, suuh as adultery, 
incurable disease, cul|>ab1e dwobedience, or catrava^nce. If a rtiarried 
woman dopes with another miin, he is required lo repay to the hus¬ 
band ihe cspcrdiiure incurred by him on his wedding, and (he divorce 
is then complete. Resort to the criminal law' is unusual unless he 
refuses to do this, or is a personal enemy. 

rhe disersity of the ethnical constitution of the Province can best lj« 
illustrated by a consideration of the statistics of language. The Bundeh 
dialect of tV estcm Hindi is spoken on the Windhyan plateau, in the 
lower Narbadi valley, and in Stonl and fhhindwam, indicating that 
the popubtion of this area immigrated from the nrjrth.wcst through 
Bundelkhand. The BaghdJ dialect of Eastern Hindi is the vernacular 

J u:bbii]|>fsro and Mandld; and ihis fact may perhaps ht taktMl to 
show a sepatate wave of immigration from Oudh or the leTritories 
adjoining it, poitsibly at a much earlier dat^, and during the pre- 
domtnance of the Chedi dynasty of Jubbulporc already alluded lo. 
ChhuttlsgarJu is, jis its name implies, a special dialect of HindT spoken 
throughout Chhattlsgarh, and akin to the Oudh dialect. Its develop¬ 
ment iH-fibably dates from the rise into power of ihe Haihaiiansi 
dyiiMty of^tanpur. In Betfll, Nimir, and part of HoshangibJld the 
lo^ spewb IS the MHwi dialect of Rftjputitna, these artiis having been 
colonised by ^ttlers from Central India, probably in the fifteenth 
cenruiy W7th the snvasion of Hoshang Shah of MSlwiL Of the whole 
populatum, IS per cenL speak Uundell, lo ptf cent. Bagbeli, ay per 
cent. ChhamsgarhJ, and 5 per cent. R.ljasthliir, If all these languages 
did«[l*^^hi. ^ Idgether with Urdu (150,415) and snme minor 

Hindi iriwik ' S'd P«r cent, of the population, are 

Waolhi of four Districts. 

the soudil^n and is &Uc largely spoken in 

he ^ihem of Nimir, Betfil, Chiiindwani, and flalighat. It is 

I. I SfMtsow persons, or je per cent, of the population. 

'P T ™ 

^ gration from the Deccan and Berir under the Bhunsla dynasty. 
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Oriyi was spoken by i,600^000 persons, or iper cent of ihe popuh- 
tion in 1901, but the transfer of ^^ambalpu^ and the adjoinirig Feudatory 
States to Bengal has reduced this figure tp Rather more than 

100,000 persons, iimlnly In the south of ChiSnda I>l5tric^ spoke Telugu 
in 190U The cession of three /d/uAs of SintmctiH to Madras mil 
diminish this nuiiibef by nearly Piae-5flh. The only other Languages 
of any importance are those oi the primitive Dravidmn or Mundi!! 
tribes. They are now represented by 100,000 sfjcakcr^ w rather 
more than g per cent* of the popuiadtuiH Of these, nearly 900,000 
speak Gondl and 6o^oco KorkQ. The numbers returned as speaking 
these kngtuiges represent only 40 per cent, of the total numbeni nf the 
tribes, juid this fact indicates the eKtent to which they have ahandDned 
ihdr own speech and adopted the Aryan vernaculars current around 
them. The following table shoe's the langtuiges spoken in British 
DistHctj; in rS^i and 1901:— 
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6 , 111,016 ' 

2 , 106 , 3 ;; 3 
703,6 js 
93 . 3 ;* 
73^,097 
14,305 
20,310 
39,«!64 

7 >WI 1 
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The Province has received successive w^aves of immigration from the 
territories adjoirting it on all aides. In many castes endogamous 
divisions have grown up, separating the older and new'cr immigrants. 
Social position is here in inverse ratio to length of tesidence in the 
country, the earlier immigrants Iwtiig suspcctedp probably with justiccp 
of interbreeding with the non-Aryan iribea. Among the ca.'ites of high 
mkUI rank, the minority only, and lU the cose of iRajputs an infini- 
tesinnal minority^ are regarded as equals by their fellows at home. I be 
population of the Central Provtnc« is ra fact, as social institutiems go 
in India, a new eointtiutiityv^tid like most new communities its pedigm 
will not stand too dose a scrutiny. As in other HgrkraUural countries* 
the posseftjffon of the land has until recently been the main &ctor in the 
determ inaE ion of social position ; and il is remarkable how dosely the 
petition of ca^stes as landholders ct^iresponds with their sockl gradation, 
and how CNEenjji%-ely the ownership of property Is concentrated in the 
higher cLvUts. Brahmans, Rajputs, Buiitis* and Kayasths aie the chief 
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JatidholdcfS, BriShmAns number noiriy ^w.ocm, RajpoKs 350000 
Bojnm 130,000, and Kiyasths jg.ooo. Of fhe c«]ri%-ating castes. AhTre 
form nearly & ,)er cel 1 ^ of the poinjlaifon, Kunbrs 4 per cent., Kuimte 
*J per cent,, and I^dhls per cent, A large proportion of Ahfrst 
hitv-e ahandoned their traditional occupation of tending cattle and 
Wicen to agricultuie. Among other castes may be mentioned Marlthas, 
Kohl^ (Jfljara, iWnyis, and Ktrai^ The Martthas. Dangis, and I,odhis 
uTre formerly ruling castes. Miilis and KachhTs, the market gaideners 
of the commiini^. form marly 4 l»r cent, of the popuktitm. Two 
other tastes may be mentioned as considerable kndowners T dis or 
od-pressers and Kakri or liquor-sellers, with about 750 villages in irh , 
lbe.se caste were frequentiy money-lenders to the Goods, before the 
am val of the Bar sis, and have thus acquired their property. The 
Fetis mnsiituie 6 iw Knt. of the population, hot the kige m.ajority 
W abandon^ their hereditary occupation and now engage in acri* 
^Itiire or tede The aboriginal or forest Lnles still form nearly a 
quort^ of the whole population, being most mimeroti. in the SLltpura 

hr^t oTl n estates and Feudatmy' chieftbips in 

the MSI of the I rovmce, home of them are large proprietorn, as the 

“ntprised in the 

w “ oiipartiblc and inalienable tenure, b«t for 

which fact they would by this time have passed into the lurrds of 
money-J^der^ “ are gcneially ignorant and improvi- 

i6«,ooo. the kawars t the Baicas (including BinjhwHm) nearly 

a'St'ryrh ’"'pure castes form almJ 

a fifth of the teal, and arc gemrniily the poorest and most demessed 

class, en^^.d in klrour and weaving country cloth. But the Chamars 
( 740,000 own a fow villages in Chhatttsgarh and the Mahans (tJao.ooo) 

«“« “» Clumlr. 

1'he following ubie gives the leading statistics of religion for the 

population of HriLtsh Dtstrkts;— * 
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or the iotfil populMion of the PrDAince, 9^ millionSp or 82 |icr cent., 
are Hindus^ and i| rail]bus, dr 14^ per cent., AnimisL^, Of tht 
halanccp AfuhiiLFnraadad^ number J3bf>ut joOpOMp or 2J per cent,; Jain.s 
48pOo$ ; and Christian*, 26^000. PSrsISp Jeirs, Sikhs, and the members 
of ihe Ana Ssimaj number, .sevenilly, few hundred persons dr less. 
ITic Hinduism of the Certtml Provinces is largely Etncinrcd by nature 
and anima] worsihip, an<| by the veneration of deified human beings, 
hven in the more advanced Districts there are usunilly a number of 
village gofls, for the worship of whom a special priest belonging to the 
priraitive lril>t:s called Bhumkii or BaigS is supported by contributions 
from the village^?. Khemi^iii, the goddess of the earth or the villagCp 
Marhai Devi, the goddess of chotem, SlialJl r>evlp the goddess of snialS- 
pox, Ki^gdeOp the Cisbra, Bhainsfl Sur, the buffiih>p Dnlha Deo, a young 
bridegronm who lAtis killed by a iiger, Hardaub a young R^ljput prince 
who was poboned by his brother on suspidon of loving his wife, and 
Bhilat^ a detfted cowherd, are the most cofitmon of ihcse. Of the sects 
of Hinduism, only the Kablr|iitnthls and Salnrimfs rrced be mentioned : 
they represent respectively the roi^olt of [ho depressed cAstes of C^das 
or weavers and thamArTs or tanners ngain-st the tjurinny of Brflhrann- 
ism and the caste system. Both started with the fundamental itleals 
of the et|i,iallty of all men, the abolition of caste, and the worship of 
tHte supreme God who required no idols or temples and therefore no 
Brihniaiis; hnt whereas the KabirpanthTs now admit castt^ and arc 
thus scarcely to be distinguislied from an ordinary^ Hindu sect, the 
KainJfmis are still militant and have carried their opposition to the 
Hindu ^ial syAten^ into their relations; a.s tenants by refusing to pay 
rent to their Hindu landlord*. 

Of the Christians, 4^920 art Kuro(Kan-S ^1304 Eurasians, and i&*567 
native Christiaris. i he number of the latter has nearly trebled since 
1891 as the result of missionary enter^wisep the sncrca-se lieing partly 
due to ihe adoption of htmlne orphans. ^^i^*bnu^J' stations of various 
denominations exist in ail 1 Jistrict^ and some of the KeiuJftUjry States^ 
The principal are the un.sectarian Anifincan Miitbion known as the 
Disciples of ChHstp who a^ry on work in ]>.imoh, BilSspur, and else¬ 
where; the United Free Church Mission in N'^gpurp Bhandflra., and 
VVardha ; the Church of England /an5na Missions in N^qiuT and Jub- 
bulpore, and the (Church Missionary Sticiety in Mandl^l: the MisLsron 
i>f the J'Hends ttociety at Hoshang^bad; the (lerman bbangclical 
MuLsion in Raipur; the Swedish [..utheran Mission in BctiTl and 
(.'hbindwara j the McthEKlist Mission in HAlAghat; and the work of 
the Roman Cntholk- Clburch in Kagijur, Kaitijnee, fubbulpore, Pacb 
marhl^ and Khandwi. The On I ml ProvinceN Inrlong to the Anglkan 
dioi'ese of Nilgpiir, which embraces also Berlr, frcntml India^ and 
RAjputilna. I'hc greater part of the Pctnince forms the Roman Catholic 
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diocese of Na^ptir, but portions of it are included in thf;§e of Albh^ihad, 
f.alcutta, and \ ijtagapatam, while the N'aypur diocese comprises also 
Bcrtlr iird Hydeiribad north of the Godavari, 

The Province Ls ess^tinlly a^cultmal, and the rcceni development 
of mining and hietory industries, [hough imporLuii, has as yci esieruised 
no appreciable effect on the returns of occupatioti. About 70 per cent 
of the whole [lopubitfoii are sho^ii as supported by ogticukure, while if 
to these art added more than 3 J per cent, engageti in the tralnEng und 
care of animah, nearly all of whom arc herdsmen, and nearly 3 per 
cent, dependi^t on general labour, the greater part of whom subsist 
mainly by agricultural labour, the proportion rises above 75 per cenli 
Of the agricultural population, tenants are the most tmj)ortani class, 
hUmt^nng oi'cr 4^000,000, ■m hile nearly 250,000 persons are landed 
proprietcirs, T^bourers, including herdvmen, farm-sen^ts, field and 
general labourers, number 3,000.000. Nearly 300,000 i^rr^ns, or 
11 per cenr. of the population, are engaged in servioct principally 
indcKSr servant.s rusher men, waier^arriers, and sweepers. 
.\l»ut 600,000, or s cent., tnanufaucture, collect; and sell aiticles 
^ f^ and dntik, principally milk and butter, fish, flour, vegetable ml 
for food, grain, vegetables and fnitu, betel-loaf, salt, and tobacco. This 
inciudcs the very poor claves who grinti flour, pan h gram, and husk 
nee, numbenng alvout 90,000 persons. Nearly 120,000 persons arc en^ 
gaged in retailing head h>id.s of gm.ss, fuel, and cow-dung cakes. The 
cotton mdu.stry suj^m 400,000 persons, or about per cent, of the 
population. Workera in gold and silver are a fairly important class. 
numbent>g 60,000, and workers tn iron and steel number 100,ooo. 
These la-vt are prEndpaHy the village blacksmiths, who make and 
mend agncultyral implements. About 66,000 Iversons are engaged in 
religious servics; the majority of whom are supported by charity: 
and 157,000 are bcg^rs. 

Oid^imrily only tro mails arc the first about midday and the 

^ond in the evcniiifi at j or 3 p.m, Bui cullivators who have to work 
tn ihc fielda require some food in the early momim; before Koinir 
out rh.» usually consists of the remains of (he previous evening meal 
ewen cold. The tuidtlay and evening meals are ordinarily of (he jame 
■ haiarter. consisiing of (he staple food-grains, which are now mainly 
nee andjmuir, Riw ,s bo, led in water wi(h salt and eaten with the 

in water. Vegetables and chillies are added when available, large 
quantities ot the latter i«ing consumed. Hoijt* or oit of sesamum 
^ often added to vegetables and pulses after they have been eo«ked, 

is supposed 

o neutnH« |l,c bad effects of the oqtatiic matter frequently coiLoed 
m the water, (?«/4 or oil and linseed oil ate other substiiiitcs 
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fdr 04:caitionAlly rice is boiled in bucLcr-Tnilk sis si deticac-y, AWt-^w 
and ^u/Jb are cooked aiid eaten in the same manner to rke by those 
who cannot afTord lhat ^tain. Where rice is not tiae staple food, chi/^Ms 
or thin unleavened cakes of ^uund wheatt or jff^var are usually 

substituted for it Vegetables and iJUlses are eaten with the cArt/i/fjp 
On feast days of wheat and gram are fried in/A/. Eutter-nrilk 

is often drunk in the evenings, betcl-lcaf and beicl-nut, h chewed 

after the midday meal by all classes in the hfaiatbl r^ourttryi, and by 
those who arc welhtodo elsewhere. Nearly every one Mllokes, fifrfs 
or cigarettes rolled in leaves iuid lAtfttgss or leaf pipes being conmion 
in the somh and east, and rAiI/am or day |npc-bowls wiihout a mouth¬ 
piece elsewhere. hls/St castes wtll cat fleshj other than that of the 
unclean or sacred animals, but can rarely afford it. 

Nearly alt a Elides of dress arc made of cotton clothp "Ihc productii 
of Indian and English mills have almost entirely ousted the old hand- 
woven cloth in iDwiuj, and are rapidly doing so in the cDtmny. fCTtcirpL 
the very |;»oore^t classes, every one lias a pair of or lom^olhs 

which he diangcs dailyn usually laking his bath in the one wum from 
the <iay before, and tlicn changing it for the clean one, For the upper 
pan of the body the garments Used arc a loose shirt, buttoning sit the 
throat, or a short coat reaching to the waist, with a flap hjldfrig ovcf 
in front where it is tied wiiti stririgs. The long coal made with double 
flaps folding over the chest, and reuchLii^ down to the knees, which wus 
fi^mierly the universal full dress, is now going out of fashioUr tn the 
northern Districts in I he cold !a^>n coats arc stuffed w'ith cotton for 
war 111 I h, Tlie jHiorer cultivators and labourer^i fretiucntly leave the 
u|jper part of their body bare. Among the educated classoi, especially 
rsovemment servants t>f all grades^ coals cut after the English fashioti 
and mode of seige, w^ool, or iajar silk are largely worm The higher 
rlasses now wear also long white tr0U!sjers inste^id of loin-cloths, in 
imitation of the English, The old head-dress was the formed 

from a p]ei:e of narrow^ elolh^ sometimes 150 to ^oo feci Iting, and 
twisted into innumerable foldl 'I'his is being ra|>idly ousted by the 
or short cloth folded siin|4y by the wearer himvelf^ and formrcd 
of /tisitf silk, soft MadnLs cloth, or nainsorikr In Chhaltrsgarh the cultl- 
vati^rs usually go liarcheailed; hut in the rest uf the Province it man 
will noE be outside the house with his head Ijare, though wii;h the 
poorcT any wisp of cloth answers the purpose of a head-covering. 

Womtm generally wear a sari or a pie^.^c of Edoih x 8 to 34 feel long hy 
j feet broadp seciuvd round the waist and drawn over the shoulder^ 
and head. It is iisujdly of Ixand-woven doth, d}'ed red, bluCt or green, 
and with various patterns stamped on it in other colours. English 
ihintzes arc also now worn. In thu ntuthem Districts the old ftohimi 
was to w^eai a or skirt, a second cloth being used to cover tlie 
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head and upper part of ihc body; but tijc saFi i?i now iupplanung ihe 
fitirt, Undtr the is worn n a short sIceveleiiS jacket hulloning 
tiyhtly at the brei*?ii Or bfick^ In the house only u short cloth folding 
round the Loirts and pulle^l over the shoulders is worn. Men generally 
wear while clothes over the body^ except in the cose of coatSp which are 
of some dark or neutral ctjlour. Shoes are conmionly woroj but in ihe 
rice Districts they cannsiE be worn in the fields. In Chhattisgarh sandals 
are used for road-work. Womens except of the labouring class, do not 
usually wear anything on their feet. 

1 he houses of la.ndowner>i stand in art enclosed couiiyardp 90 to 
lao feet long und 40 to Go feet widc^ surrounded by a brick wait. 
I he front entrance gate tfs in the rtarro'W'cr sidCi and is often roofed in+ 
wnth side rooms forming the dn/Jn or hall ftjr the recc[9iiion of guestsi 
x^bcave it is a loft in which agncukural implements are kept, jMong 
the sidfifs of the yard are shedb for cattle or grairip and at the back is 
the dwelling house, extending along the length of the enclosing wall, 
and a^ut 15 feet wide. It lias fnjiu and sornetimcs back verundas, 
is divided into rooms^ and may |>e double-sioroyedx hVc^jnently a 
bamboo fence take^ the place of the endowing wall, and the house 
itself niay bu of matting plastered with earthi An ordinary cultiratcjr 
ha^ a similar houve w'ithout she etidosure or i^heds, and a ptmr culli- 
valor only u two roomed house with a front verandii. Cattle are 
frequcnlly kept in one of the room?i, T^rge Oval receptacles of matting 
covered with earth for holding grain arc constructed inside the house. 
Ihtnincys are unkrtow-n, and smoke escapes through the tiles or thatch. 
In the more advati^^ F list nets siicd rofjfs have now' become the rule- 
1 he fumilure consistLS only of a bed or wooden cm for each member 
of the family, their bedding, and the cooking and eating vessels. 
Substantial cultivators have these of brass or bcIl-mctaJ, and poorer ones 
of earthets w are. I lie bL-ttcr-ciass kn downers have low wooden stooU 

alxmt $k inches high for sitting on, but no chairi;, tables, or carpets, 
the walls are whiigwashtxi twice a year, at the Dewlli and Holtfes- 
iivals^ and die floor is pla^^tercd with oow-dung and water once a week. 

Ilie majority of Hindus burn their dead, but certain ciislcs bury 
them. J>t:i^tees, such us Ckisains, Jangnmas^ lingayats, and oihers, 
jury iKir dead in the sittbg posture employed durutg lifetime fi^r 
uiL Hating on the deity* Children dying bel^ niarriage or investiture 
with the Mcrcd thread, persons dying tjf small-pox, cholera, and leprosy, 
or by an accident, or killed by wild beasts, and pregnant women and 
Women d}nig in childbirth are buried among certain castes. Tht: 
foTOt Lnbes and some of the poorer cartes of Hindus also usually bury 
iicir ^ead, lx?cau-*-e it is less expensive than cremation. Occasionally 
when bodies arc buHc^dt the bones are suhsafuently dug up and carried 
to a sacred river. The .Mulmnimadatis always bury thdr dead. Subject 
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to the esct-ptions fllrojdy n]enliu^e^d» the I'cncral luk anting Hindus 
Uito bum tht: doiiL the; t±shes beiiig lhrE>wi-n into a river or tank. 

Hindu children huve luueh. the same ^muiwments as English onc^j^ 
Ko far as tlicif irie^ns permit, Dolls am made of clay and cloth, and 
occasionally their nuirriages rtre celebrated i^itb feasts und fireworks^ 
Swinging and walking un stilts are the pastimes of the niaiuh of 
Shri^an (July-August}, the idea being lliat the cn^pji will grow high 
as the stilts or ftwing^ Kite-llyLiig a favourite aitiuscment with old 
and yotsng In the open season. All olasseih gamble at the Dcw^li 
fcsti^'al, playing at diiTeroit games. Many difTcrent kinds of danced 
are practised^ The Ahlrs liave a stick dance at the Dewali, and ihc 
primitive tribes dance among the nineti es on festive occasions. Pro¬ 
fessional hinging and dancing girls in towns are generatly Muham¬ 
madans^ and in villages belong to the oistes of Bcmi and Kolabhuti; 
these girls will 5omctimes dance at tliu Holf for eighteen houtii con¬ 
secutively, being sustained by lurge quantities of liquor. Kcprijisenita- 
tioiis of the history of R^ma are given before the l^o^ihra fcsU^'aJ+ and 
occiisiomilly the villagers have rude (terformances of their slwp^^ while 
professional dmnuitic and circus companies tm\nel about. The \^llagers 
iiionictinics sing logechct in the evenings^ and rcciialions of the sacred 
books are held at the houses of w^elbtodo pereons. There are pro- 
fessiuruil castes of acrobats and ro|>c-daiicerB^ snakc-4'harrrteni, animal- 
tjainers„ jugglery and clownSr Wrestling competitions arc held on the 
Panchml or snake fcstivnl^ purhap because the niovcmcnts of 
the wrtallcr resemhlt the corn'Oltitions of a snake. Cock-fighting ami 
ram-fighting are pritctised in certain DistriotJs cattlc^races are 
held in the Nilgpijr country. 

The ordinarii’ festintb arc observ'ed. Thu lloll corres[ioniJs to the 
Euro|jcan Carnival, and is a fcstit'a.l of si>rii>g. 'J’he nc.'it great festival 
is ibc Nilg Panchml, when the cobra is w'orshipj>edt afUir it the 
Kaksh^handhaiij when the sacred threads are changed. This is iho 
great festival of the Br^hniaiui, Next coines Polfl in ihe month of 
BlULdon (AtigUHt-Scpicmbur), which in some resj^ects resembles a feast 
of alonemenl i the villages and all houses are clcanc'd and the swec|^ 
ingSi thrown outside the boundary'. Cattle-races me also heldn 'Ihe 
fir^t fifteen days of Ku^ (September'October) are called Pitqaksl^r and 
during them every one poucit libations in ntemorj' of hb anctsstrjrs 
while crowSf representing the .spiriis of the dcccosetC ^re fed. At the 
E ^asahra a bufialo is sometimes .slaughtered in honour of Devi, and the 
people go out into the fields to sec the niMan/Ar or blue ja>v a very 
amspicious bird. Twenty days aficr Ehc Hasalira curttes the l^twJlIi, the 
special festival of the Jianii^* on which they worahifa a rupee and their 
aeeounhbooks. ITic Hindu commercial year begins from this day. 
AH cLa&jcs light tam|3s in ihoir houses so as nut to be overlooked when 
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the g^Kidciis of weatlbp parses ever ihtux during the nighc and 
be^tntt'S her gifts. On theTil-Sankrilntt in janusirj'j the sun t:tjiiimencea 
its cdurse from ttic suuthein to«^rda. th^ northern hemisphere, aa^d 
aE the insUtnL Ehat this happens it is r naeritunous act to dive beneath 
the water of a sacred river. Fairs are consequently held at all coti' 
venlent places for thi*s purpo^en 

Hindus of the higher castes have two nunieSi one fnr cereinuitial and 
the other for ordinary iwt The ceremonial name Es the real one, but 
supct»<tition prevents it being used in ordinary life, wnd n rArf/Zs or 
current lUime h employed instead. These names full into several 
categories. Many ore thck^ of gods and goddesses and sacred towns 
and ; 4i few arc the iLimes of jew^chs; others are taken from the 
day of the wcet on which the bearer w'a.s br*rti, of froni the date of the 
month, or the mouth itself or jicasem ; some denote the place of birth, 
and others are given to avert iEI luck. Sunuimes oKist only in the case 
of 

Roughly speaking, four distinct kinds of ugriculturai liind are fuutid 
in the Province. Uhe fiiisl is the heavy black itnil which cmers the 

A^cidtuie ^^ley and the open and level |X»rtions of 

the Vindhyan and !5atpura plateauv, Jt is either 
alluvial, formed b>^the deposit of decayed vegetable niatter, through the 
agenqr of riveri and streams, or haj tesulted frejm the decomposition 
of tfup or baiik rock, nr from a combination nf both agents. Hits 
kind is suited to the growth nf wheats linseed, giamj nnd oEhcr cold' 
s^isou crojiH which arc detK-ndent mn the moisture remaining in Ehe 
ground from the mon^wn raldfull, and on the showers riL-ceiv"ed during 
the months of December and Januaiy. U^uicr is usually hmnd (Fnly 
at .1 great depth from the surface, and irrigation fs consequently little 
resorted Embankments to save erosion and hold up water, and 
careful tillage^ are the main requisites: for cultivation, 'rhe second 
eUss of land consists of shallow black sntb ^yirl® sheet over 

the surface of the bns;rkic rock from which it has bc'en decomposed. 
I^and of ibis dc^ripLion predominates in Nimlrp WardhO, the wc-^t 
of NJgpur^ and the south of Ctihindw^rm It is tufted for the growth of 
cotton, y^rr, and other autumn crops requiring only the light rainfall 
which these tnicts obtain. Hic soil res|)onds readily to niauure, and 
the application of industry largely increases the out-turn. The third 
class of land includes the light -sautiy and stony uplands of the 
\indliyan and SAtpurA ranges and the hilly country in the south, 
where the soil is either very shallow or contains ^ large prupoitton of 
p^avel mixed with boulders. Ijinds of this description are the pwrest 
in the Province ; they require long resting fallows^ and the cheap 
millets which they produce, constituting the main food-grain of the 
aboriginal cultivators who raise themg entirely depcndeni on the 
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minfall of Augn^it and Sefilembcr* Hlic la-^il kind of hm\ consists o^ 
yellow and ^^dy soil, formed from nictanior]jhic or crystallino melt. 
'Jills is the prindpaL feature af Ebo Wuingangd and Mahinadi basins, 
including the south of E^laghit, Ehand^ra, and Ch.inda, and the 
three Chhattliigarh JJistricts, which form the rice lands of the Province. 
The min fail is heavy, and the land, though of little natural fertility, 
respimds readily to nmnure and irri^ationH 
Agricoltitral statistics are not compik*i:l for the Feudatory States, 
which cover J0,435 square miles or 35J per cent, of the Frovindal area, 
nor for alwmE li,ooo squjire mile* of the must sparsely populated tracts in 
the sa^ndirts where the quantity of cultivated land is so small that i$ 
is not w’orth wliile to undertake a cadastral survey* Excluding these, in 
1^3-4 17,313 square mUcs, or 32 percent, of the rerriaimrtg area^w^ere 
included iu Government forests square milesi or 9 per ceiiL, were 
classed as not available for cultiv^ation, and 19^368 square miles^ or 34 J 
percenl., as cultivable waste other than fallow^. Tlie remaining area, 
amounting to 35^000 square miles, equivalent to 45 per cent of the 
total land a^ailablcv or 57 per cent, exchiding Government forests, was 
occupied for cultivadon. In the most advanced DistricEs cultivation 
is very close, reaching in some tracts to 80 per cent, of the whole area 
available after the exclusion of ^te*cTved* forests^ And though 23,000 
square miles arc shown in the reiurrui as cultivable waste, this consists 
mainly of hilly or rocky ground, which it would not be profitable 10 
cultivate, and w'bieh should indeed^ in the inU:rests of the country^ 
rather remain under jungle or grass than be cleared for the intemiittent 
production of poor rains Crops of millet- Gonsiderable quantities of 
Cultivable land mustt however, still be available in the and 

Feudatory States. And thert: can be no question that the produce of 
the present areji could bt immensely increased by better and closer 
cultivation, quiEe apart from what is generally called high fkiming. 

Out of the total occupied area of 35,000 square miles^ about 8,300 
square miles 4tre under old and new follow, ResEing fallow* are rarely 
given to gocKl rice and wheat land so long as the resource of the 
cultivator are su hie lent Hi till them, but much land ha* lain fallow in 
recent ycare owing Hi ihG bsld seascjns and the inroads of grass 
{Sar^Mrum sfiim/a/jeam) in black soil fields. Frequent resting falbws 
are necessary for the ptjor soils of the Vindhyan and Sltpuril plateau.. 
Here from 35 to 30 per cent, of the occupied area k normally left 
untilled, while in the rice country of ChliaLrisgarh the proportion is only 
fo per cent.^ and in the closely Lullivated coiton-/ozi*ar country of 
NSgpur and Wanlha it sinks to 13 per cent 'llie present area of fallow 
iii from ij6*o to 3,300 square milts in excess of the normaJ. 

The iict cropped iaiea amourus to over 27,003 st|uare rnilcs having 
riMn from 19,500 square miles since i867“8. It e-vpanded continuously 
voi*. X. D 
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up to 1693^ but thfi unfiivciur^ble sfaums ^\n<x that (hit cau^ it to 
shritik in i&^9-]9aQ to a^loo ii£|uafe mks short of the norma]. The 
fiKiJre& for 1903^4 show that the area cropped in the ma/^Mdn tracts 
was still 300 square miles leas than in iSgi-j. 

Second crops were grown on about 2,40c square milts in 1903-41 
this being the maximuni fiKtirc recorded up to the prteent in favourable 
years. The double-cropped area vartts very lar^gctyp according as the 
autumn rain is ^ulhcient or inadequate, 'fhe ustiai intthod of double 
cropping h to scaitt^r the seed of the pulses, arad, mun^, or /f'ardj and 
sometimes gram and Unseed^ in the wet rice-fields either when the rice 
is nearly ripe for harvest or just after it has been cuL [n the northern 
Districts a caich^^rop of fice is aown in the embanked wheat-fields 
duriiig the nuns. 

Including double crops^ the gross cropped area is now nearly ^9^500 
square miles« Out of this, about £9,000 square milc^ are devoted to 
autumn crops or those sown during the rainy season and reaped at or 
after its close, and 10,400 to spring crops sown in the damp ground 
after ihe mins and reaped towards the end of the cold season. In 
recent years the popularity of the sprir^ crops has greatly decreased, 
ow'lng to the number of occasions when the monsuon has failed pte- 
nuturely and the giround has become too dry to be sown^ and ovet 
3,200 square miltK: htive been tninsfeircd to autumn crops since 1892-3. 
Of the total cropped area, about iS,6oo square miles are occupied by 
the four main food^grairiat rice, wheaq and Aoda/i and AufAl ; 

900 by other cereals; rusarly 4,400 by puljses, the most important of 
which is gram ; 3^350 by oilseeds, mainly linseed and ftV; over 3,300 by 
fibres^ practically all of which is cotton; 2,200 by grass and fijdder- 
crops } and 930 square milea by fruits, vegetables^ and spices. 

Rice fs the most important crop in the Province, 

covering about 7,000 square miles m 1903-4, or 24 per cent, of the 
cropped area. Excluding the Eiimlftdan\ its acreage is now nearly 
1 per cenL less than in 1893-3. A maximum area of 7,800 square 
miles was recorded in 1895-6. Rice is sown as soon as the mim have 
well broken, or towards the end of June, and the harvest lasts from 
Septeniber 15 to December 15 accovding to the different varieties and 
the different soils. The varieties of rice are extremely numerous, and 
are broadly divided into light rice sown on upland-s^ medium in level 
ground, and heavy rice in tow-lytng artd irrigated fields. The light 
vatteiies are reaped first and the heavy ones losL As the crop requite^ 
wuter to be standing in the fields during a cpnsfdurable period of it^ 
growth, rice is always cultivated in embanked fields. And as the fields 
must be quite level in order that iheir surface may be corened^ whcje- 
ever the country is at all undulating they are extremely small, as many 
as fifty sometimes going to an acre. Rice is grown year after year 
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nnihout fclation^ and manure is tieces!>ary id keep tip the productive 
capacit)^ of the fields. The crop is not largely irrigated, except in the 
Watngarigi i^lluy md Sanfilwlpur, kicc cait scarcely be damaged by 
excessive ram unless it is washed cHti of the gfaimd Id years of short 
midfaJlp besides being liable Co wither^ It is aiuicked by grasshoppers;. 
The average amount of seed sown to an acre is too lb., and the 
standard Dut-turn for the Province is i,ioo lb. or elev'cn-fold, giving 
670 lb. of husked Hcch 

Wheal {Tnyf^ifm jafitmm} covered nearly 4600 square miles^ or 
per cent, of the crapped area, in 1903-4. The area has dccreasied from 
6,700 square miles since 1^93^ iftheat having been largely supplanted 
byand alriOj In ihe south, by cotton. Sowing commences towards 
the end of Dctul>er, wheri the niin.^ have stopped, and lasts through 
November and in embanked fields itico December. The liarvesi is 
gathered from the beginning of March to the middle of .^pnl, being 
perhaps a fortnight earlier in the southern than the northern Disincts. 
Wheat Is very seldom rrianure<h as the advantages obtained ore not so 
great as in the case of the autumn crops^ and in the hladt soil of the 
northern Districts it is grown year after year without nvanure or rotation. 
It is frequently sown msixed with a proportion of 5 to 15 per cent, of 
gram^ w'hkh is advaniageouji to ihc soili and very ocawionally with 
linseed. li sometimes forms a rotation with hhfofr or with cotton 
and j^ar^ and frer|ucntly with Imsced and gpimr Between 50 and 
60 lb. is st>w‘i] to an &cre in the southern Disincts^ and 90 to too ItL 
in the north. The standard out turn is 600 lb. 

The large millet Jffti'ar now covers nearly if&oo 

square mlles^ or 9^ per cent, of the cropped area. The acitage under 
ii has Increased b)' 39 per cent, during the last decade, at the ex|icnse 
cjf wheal and linseed- li is mainly an autumn emp, but when the Tainfall 
is heavy it is ahio grown after the mins^ The ordinary seed-time is live 
first week in July, but in the north It I* someiituts put down as ^^oon as 
Ihe mins break in June, llie harvest exierKls ^>ver l>ei.^eniber and the 
fir^it part of January'. Only from 5 to to lb. ^^f seed is iow^ia Co che acre, 
and the ouMum varies between 350 Mandlil and 7^ 

^Wrdl'kA, yoTtfiit i$ frequently sown with a mlKlure of the pulse 
ar^at {Cnjiians tndfw)^ in the proportion of ortc-ieventh, or of 

Afitjrgti), In the *>uth ic is grown regularly in rotation 
w-ith cotton, the field being manured when coucm Is sqwTi. 

AWtfff {Pasfa/ifm siTv^ijfti/a/urr^} and fitlp/oifitim) are 

small grassriSke millets grown oti the poor highbnds of the plateaus. 
Taken together, they cover 3,fioo square miles, or 11 ficr cent, of the 
cropped area. The area tinder them has Lncicased by 70 per cent, 
since 1891-3, about a third of the increase being due to tbft inclusion 
of laminddn statisties, and the remainder to substitution for iice and 
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spring crO|js, h sown l^rruidcii^t after rice in the beginning 

July, and ripens tnward-^i the erd of October and in Kt>%ember. The 
^ecd sown \aries frotn lo to 20 lb. an acre^ and the out'tum is ^jo lb., 
Halving 310 ]b^ of Im&ked grain. AWnfe# is a crop which ripens very 
rapidly, and oin be cut within sixty days after it is sown. It is either 
sown at the break of the and nt^ped in August to get an early 
food-supply, or sown towards (he end of August and reaped in Oclobcr. 
From 5 BO ro lb. of seed is sown per acre, and the out-turn is said to 
be about 300 lb, 

J’he other cereals cover about poo ^uanc miles. Among the^e 
tnay be mentioned rnai^e {Zia A/iivs)t with 300 square miles which is 
largely grown in the small garden fdots at the hack of houses, and 
the small millet Mjm or with 85 square miles. Various other 

small rail]et?i also nre grown. 

The pulse gram {Ctfir fjrK/wuf^} covers about r,45o square or 
5 per cent of the cropped area^ and the acreage under it has itHreased 
by 40 per cent, since iSgj-^, mainly at the e:qiense of wheat Gram 
is largely mixed with wheat in the prrjportiori of 15 to 85, and 
also with lin.seed. J'he mixture is luadc to lessen the exhausting effect 
of these crops, as plants of the [Mai tribe exercise a recu|M;rative effect on 
the soil by assimilating nitrogen through the roobt For the sume reason 
it » grown in rotation with wheat and linseed. It is sown at the end 
nf Gctobqr and November with the wheat crop, and is cut either jmi 
before it or at the same lime# OccaiSLcmally gram fornis n second crop 
in blicic sotl or imgated nce-fields after the rice has iK-en cut. From 
Co to flo lb. of seed is required for an acre, and the out-turn is 550 lb. 

The other pulses cover nearly jpooo st^uare miles. Of ihese^ the most 
important are mJiit/aJj and ttrafig 

with tt oonibined area of 1,250 square mile?;, mainly in Chhatilvgarh# 
(Tiey are grown almost equally as autumn and spring crops, and in the 
Latter case mainly as a second crop after ricej being sown hrDadca.Ht in 
the standing grain after the water has been let out of the embanlted 
peicb. ArAar {CtJ/finiis frtrfiirffj) covers ^00 square miles, principally 
in Nagpur and Nimilr, where the cultivation has irn.Teased largely in the 
Ta.s.1 year or iwfj, U is grown in lire autumn as a rotation crop in black 
soil land, and in .Nflgimr iv largely mixed witli cotton and yWw. Ttrtrii 
or {La/fyrus occupies 570 Square milexi the area under it 

having decrenseil by 3a per cent in the last decade. It is growTi in the 
spnng season, n^nly sn the rtceDixtricts, as a second rrop, and is given 
to cattle; Afasar or lentil {Erv^m Zem) u Kpring crop grown under 
much the same conditions as gramp and also as a second crop after dee. 

It o^pioE about jjo square miles, mainly in Jubbul|H»rep Seonf, 
Narsmghpurp BetuI, and ChhaitTsgarh. Pemi cover 

3 30 &i;]uare miles, mainly in Kaipur and BiDLspur. 
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Oilseeds cKCiipy aljoui jtJSo square nule^ or 11 |kjt ceiu. of the 
croppud area. Of thc.^ the most imporlunc fs /// {Jkstimufft i/tificum), 
the are.1 under which has ri<ear 3 y doubled during the last deeadc and hi 
now 1,500 Jiqtuire miles. It ls grown both a* an autumn and a-n a stilting 
trtjp, the prD|>ordcii of the former being about twu-thhds, and it is 
distributed all over die I'rovince. h ii freijueifitly sewn mixed with 
kffi/p/i, ar/iar^ and other CTopis* About 2 to 6 lb. of sued is sown to an 
acre, and the standard oiii’tum is 200 lb. linseed covers about 1,300 
sf^uarc miles, this being a peat deal less than the area under it in 1S90. 
It IS a coid-seaiion crop, being sown in the beginning of October and 
cut in h'ebruLiry^ a month before wheiL f.inseed is pown as a single 
crop in black soil and is somewhat exhaujiting^ and also as a second 
crop after rice. About to to -?o lb. of seed h sown to the acre, and 
the out-turn is 260 lb Of the renuiining oilseeds, the most iniportani 
Ls or Ja^ni Thi^ is a rains crop and is grown 

on very poor j^ilj with little or no expendituru on cuttlvuliou- J hc 
out-turn is said to be al>£iut 150 lb. [ler acre. More than 50 squirrc 
miles are under mpe and miwtard, which are generally grown in snuill 
garden plots* 

Cotton now covers 1,000 squats miles, or 7 per coni, of the tTop|>ed 
area. It lijss increased froni r^ioo square miles since 1393 -3 under 
the ijUmulus uf high pricesp and is still continuing to ei^jjand. ’J hc 
WaidhA vallcyp comprising Wardhi DiatKct and the west of 
the S^tusat of Chhind^^iini, and Nimir 1 district constitute the 

cotton tract of the rnsvince, though the tTop is also grown in Betfll, 
Narsinghpur, and Hi>shunglhdd. Owing to the bulk of the fibre before 
k is cleanei.1 and [tressed, anti the consct|ucnt tost of tranxinit, cotton 
cullivaiion is not usually found profitable at a great dislajicc from 
a railw4iy. f.otton is generally sown immediately after the first heitvy 
ruin. In the ^Vurdha valley it Ls usually mixed with in the [iri> 

portion of two or three lints of the latter after eight or ten of ci^tton. 
The inciting goes on from the beginning of November to the beginning 
of February, From 3 to r& Iti. of seed is required |*er acre, and the 
standard out-tum k 240 lb. of uncleaned, yielding 70 lb of ckanud 
cotton. Cotton is generally grown m mtation with in the \^'jrdba 

\'al|cy, sometimes with wheat in the tliird yean ft is an exhausttriig 
cfopp and if sown twice successively the land must be turned U|J with 
tlte hea^-y plough and manured. The crop is greatly benefited by 
nianurc, and the cultivators make every^ tfibft to give it as much as 
possible. The only other fibre grown is firw-hemp (Cr&la/am 
which covers about 140 tt^uarc miles- 

Of the 2jQ square miles under oncliard^t vegeiables, and condimentj^ 
30 are devoted to sugar-cane J his crop baa 

greatly decreased In popularity sirtcc wh^n it covered 70 Si.]uarc 
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miles, while fnr souse years about iSjo tbc .ir«i was 14a' ^anre uiiks. 
With the extensJon uf milsvay cDnmuanicntion, bowcier, the ioral gar or 
tinrcfiTicd sugar bsu? been undersold by that iniporled from Xortbcni 
and \^'cstern India, which can be retailed at a sut^staniidt) chca|>er 
rale. Corwiiiiienls and spices cover 6 q square miles, those principally 
grown being betehvine, tunnexic, chillies, coriander, and ginger. More 
than 70 square miles arc under vt^ciables, of which there h a very ki^gc 
variety^ Melons and water-niclorts are grown on the sandy ^pirctchcs 
exposed on the Ixinfcs of rivers. About 70 square miles included in 
holdings and 25 c\cluded from ihem are shown as oc:ciipied hy groves 
and orchard:*. 

I'he following are the principal agricultural implements. I’he ftJgtjr 
or country plciugh an iron sihaie in spike fom^ penetrating 6 or 
y inches, the body iH^ing made of wootl. I'hc or ^jaring plough 

has a horizonEal bladcr about 20 inches kmg and 4 indies wide, which 
ts dragged across the ground and goes 3 or 3 inches deep. It is 
generally used in prepiirtng land for sowing, unless the ground is very 
hard or is much overgrown with weeds. In the nortliem l>i!*tncEs the 
seed is sown with, the consisting of a single bamboo tube fijced 
behind the spjkc of the plough, through which the seed is dropped^ 
In the south the implcmunt used for sowing is the fi/eia ; this is formed 
of a Itjg ijf wmitl to which three short iron spikes are filed, and behind 
each of them is a hollow bambeso leading dt^wn froni the sowing bowl 
at ihc to|3, llic seed is thius sown simultaneously in three shallow^ 
funrjws. The daura h an implement used for weeding in the Nagpur 
country. It rescnibks the Ar^Affr, but the iron bl^ldc is much shorter 
so that it can jxiss between two lines of the crop. In the north weeding 
is done hy hand with a spud, 'llie diffan Is a sort of harrow used in 
the rice Districts for |mddHng the earth in the fields and collecting the 
weeds. For crushing the clods in the rice-fields, a heavy beam of wood 
is dragged aerr^ the field with a man standing on it. 

The imponaiKre attached to manure varies with the character of the 
crn|]pirig. It is seldom used for the spring crops, and espcrience has 
sljnwn that there is little profit in applying manure to unembanked 
wheat^fields tinfess wheat k grown in rolation with a rains crop. In 
rice and still more in collcm/iTrr^trr cultivation, on the other hand, the 
advantages of mimurc ore fully a|jpTeciaied. As a rule, the q ua ntity 
available is msufhacnE, the cultivator'^ only source of supply being the 
droppings of his cattle. These are saved for manure in the mins^ but 
during the open season ore required for fuel^:!akes : and even w*hcre an 
abundant supply of woiki fuel is available, it is often said that a mislure 
of cow-dung cakes is necessary for cooking purposes. The manure i^ 
iisimlly Slacked in surface heaps and is seldom pitted, much of its benefit 
being thus lust. Little or no im ts> made of the urinu, though occasion- 






Ally a cultivator will \m down straw or silt to retain ft. Greeri soillng 
also is very seldom priictiscd^ though c rops of /ngFrf and /// aro some- 
tiincs sowfi and ploughed in for this purpose. In the rice Districts the 
silt at I ho borders of lankii is dog up and [>1aced on the fields and 
makes ii very good manurev while in the cotlon:/Wtjr tracts hocks of 
sheep and goals aie pennt^d at night on ihe fields. 

The mode] farm at Nfigpur has existed for many years, and was made 
an e:xpenmenul farm for the improvenicnl of agnculture in 1S85. 
operations werCt however^ conducted on 3 comparatively sniall scale till 
1901, but important developments have taken place amce. The staff 
has been largely strengthened^ and two additional farms have been 
started at Raipur and Hoshangilbad, Two cattle-breeding farms Iwve 
recently been opened in NIgpur and Hoshanglb^ for the improvement 
of agricultural cattle^ An agricultural scliool at NSgpur is maintained 
for the insiruction of subordinate revenue officials and the sons of Eand- 
ow-flenij and agricultural associations have been formed in each District 
for the dissemination of infornuitioil and the introduetton of improved 
seed and implements ^\1th the same liew a number of small demon¬ 
stration farms have been establishedp and a monthly Agricultural 
Gazette in Hind^ is now published, which has attained a considerable 
circulation. In 1905 a licpamte Director of Agrioilture was appointed^ 
and the staff of the tlqiarimuni kigely expanded by the appointment of 
experts to initiate systematic research into the prevention of diseases, 
the destruction of pests^ and the geneml development of the ogri- 
cuEture of the Pros^ince in accordance with tlic most advanced sciendhc 
methods. ITkC budget of the Agricultural department for igofr-j 
amounLs to nearly 4 lakhs. 

Bro^idiy speaking, it has been found ih.it of the four main classes of 
soil and culiiration already described us exbiing in the Province, the 
rice Lands are the onl)^ ones to w'hich the applicsition of irrigatiQii can 
Ijc expected to offer certain and immediate ad^tuitages. Up to the 
present lime there have been no state irrigation w'orks in the Central 
Pro%^inces^ und the area now' irrigated is supjjiied almost entirely ffoii5 
private w^orks, consisEing of tanki^ river channels, wells, and field em¬ 
bankments. In a normal year the mastlmum area irr^blc is about 
square miles, or only 5 per cent, of the total under crops. To 
this, however, should be added about 7S0 square miles of crops grown 
in lands saiur]:i.ted by meanii of field eml^ankment*. [ucluding ihif 
land, 8 per cent, of the normal cropped urea may be said to be pro- 
tected by irrigation works. The area irrigated, however, varies largely 
from year to year with the character of the raJnfalL Of 1^350 square 
miles actually irrigated, about or SS per centK of the total, consist 
of rice irrigated fnim f?ri vaie tankK ; and the remaining joo of w^heat, 
vegetables^ condiments, spices, and sugar-cane irrigated chiefiy from welk 
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'rank-TirigiitJon is confined rtlmosl entirely to rice. Of 1,1$^ stjuare 
miles irrlydled, tiboul 7^0 are in the nainEpnga valley and ^60 in 
t’hhalitsgarli. Over tbe rest of the Proiince there praciicalty no 
iTTig,itit>n of rice. \^nXhh District's contain about 47 , 50 ^ 
which 38^500 are to be fcunid in the U aingHngA rice Districts includ¬ 
ing Sconl and N^g[Hir, and iSpjoo in ChhatlFsgarh, Even in a ta^our- 
able year the tanks of the U aingangni tract irrigate on an average ksw 
tlum 20 acres eacKp and those of CbhmttT-sg^h only about 10 
ITie nTnngcmenEs for diftjxisiiig of Hood mder^ are gcnerully deficient, 
p nd the banks are often Umj weak to stand a high pressure. 1 here are 
only about 65,000 irrigation wells, and the area supplied by them is 
aB^ooo ncres Of about 1 1 acres to each wdL Out of the w hole number, 
i5,Cioo are comlructed of masonry' and the remainder are ?imall tempO" 
nity wells^ many of w^bich are mere holes in the beds of streamSH A 
ptTinanent well iFrigates j or 4 acres on an average. Rather more tl^ii 
half the area irrigated from welts consists of wheat and other spring 
crojifip and the balance of itugar'Cane and garden crops. 'I'he cost of r 
tenipor^rv well is Rs. 25 to Rs. jo, and of a permanent one Rs. to 
Rs. 500^ ur more if blasting lias to be done. About 50 square miks 
arc irrigated from other sources* mainly by channels for the conveyance 
of water from rivers or streams; but considering the facilities which 
exist in many pits of the Province for the construction of small river- 
fed channels, ihc area imgated in this way is remarkably small. 

The Irrigation Commission (t^oi-j) were of opinion that there is 
ample iK:ope for the extension of irrigation by means of storage tanks 
under exceptionally favourable conditions in the Hcc Districts. An 
Irrigation branch of the J'ublic U'qrks deprtmeni has now Iwien formed. 
About 200 projects for ston^^e tanks have been drawn up. Their aver¬ 
age capeity is about joo millioTt cubic feet; and it is estimated that 
they would protect a total area of 700 square miles of rice At a cost 
of about 3 crures of ru|iee5, or at the rate of about Rs, 67 pr acre. 
During 1903-4 the construction of tanks iind field emUinkmcrtU as 
state irrigation works w-^as begun dcp^tmentalily. 

(’attic are bred all over the J’rqvince, but animals of any quality arc 
T&ircd only in a few localitieo, fhe plough-cattle of nearly the whole 
rice area are miseribly iMMjr, 1 hey often cost only Hs. 25 or R-v 30 a 
pir. 'rhe wlieat countty^ occupies an intermediate place between the 
rice tracts with the w:orst, and the cotton^wiwr area with the best 
cattle, 'I'bc pficu of bullocks here tangL-s from Rs. 50 to K-s, go a 
pir, 'i’he two good breeds Used in the cotlon-y^MjJr Districts are bred 
in Ximar and along the w mi hem lace of the S3tput^ HilK The NirnSr 
rattle arc generally thirk imd in colour^ with small but wT-ll-proporlioned 
bodEeiV and small sheaths and dewlaps; they are spirit-^ and have 
stir ng feet and leps^ and are well suited for hard work. A |iair costs 
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fnjm Rs. icMJid Ri, 350, "fhe catik used m the Wiirtiha valley are 
called Guoiar^p and are bred in Chhindw,lT7i and in ihe Avd faAjf/ nf 
Animals yf this brctid are large and Vkhitc, with full chests 
and fairly developed forearms^ and are well suited for tk-st worL Their 
pnVe varies from Rs. 100 to R_s. 500 a pair. CuUi^'ating «ttEle nf these 
breeds are fed on rhe ^lalks of Jmutir and on cotton-seed Ehroughout the 
working sea-snn^ and receives also pulse and -oil-cake. In 

the wheat-growing Di&lricU LuHivitting cattle are slall-fcd only during 
the working seasonp when Ehcy get a ration of pulse^ and in the nee 
I sbtricts the majority of them usually rec'^ivc nothing but straw, 'Fhc 
Gaolao and Nimilri cattle are bretl carefully from selected bulls; but 
in other areas btilU are seldom kept, and the immalure bullocks are 
allowed to mh with the cows licfore castration, thus preventing ary 
improvement in the breed. 

fluffalocs are bred ull over llu; Province, They arc useless for culti¬ 
vation except in the rice area where water U fref^uently standing in the 
Helds. In the northern districts and the Nag|Hir country the cows are 
kept for the manuracture of (clarified butter) fnirn their niilkp while 
the young bulls are disposed of cheaply to the casle of BasdcwiiVp w'ho 
drive them in herds to CbbaEtlsgarh for sale, A cowbuHalo costs from 
Ks, 50 to Rs. SOp and in (’hhaitlH^rb Ehc young bulls fetch Rs^ 15 to 
Ra. ?o eac'hr 'Phe indigenous; breed of ponies is almost entirely worth- 
lessp and the efforts made by Govemment to imprD\'c i( by the provision 
of sitalfions have now been abandoned in favour of cattle-breeding farms* 
The highest price of a puny is about Rs, 100, Goats and sheep are 
ustually brtfd by the professional sljepherd casEOSp the former for food* 
for ntilk^ which Muliammadans iiivd low'-caste Hindus drinks and for 
oJIcringM in the deities, and the latter principally for their woolp from 
which the ordinary country' blanket used by itU culli^’atnrs is woven, 
"J'he price of a goat is frfim Rs. 2 to Rs, -G, and of a sheep from Rs, a 
to Rs* 3, 

f^njdng is gener.dly adequate, essccpl in a few' of the most tihjftsely 
culti lilted Histricts. ITie ft^rests of Mandll^ the Itaihar of Billa- 
gh^Ep Chanda^ and Nin>lr are weR-know'ii grazing grounds^ to tllo first 
I Vo of which thousands of cattle are sent from all the adjacent I Jiatricta 
during the hot j^cason. Tour important annual cattle-fiun; arc held in 
I lie J^rnvince—at ^inghilji in Nimir^ ChhapJlm in SeonI, Garhlkotft in 
Satigorp and RAjim in Raipur, Tris'CS for the best bred animals are 
offered at ihesc fairSr but it is dooblful whether they have had much 
result, I'bc princiiKil cattle-Jiseases arc rinderpest anthras 

or /fAdsf), foot-and-mouth disease and AaiAm)^ and 

plcyn>pnemnonia A wiety of native remedies ore usetip 

several of which are of litEle value ; but strict st'gregatiotl is very seldom 
atieinpEcilp and cultivators gcncnilly say tli^t it h impracticable, A 
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Civil Vettjnr^rtn^ depflfTien-t has bcei] cistablish.«dj supen'ised by a 
qualified officer under ihe Dircchtr of AgriculEure. Eighteen veterinary 
dispensaries have been opened at the headHpiarters cf Districts with 
subordinate Veterinary ^Wisiants, icho also ir.ivel in the interior of 
DisiricOi for the treatment of epidemic disease. 

'Jlie development of the system of advances under the Land Int- 
(ifOveTncni and Agriculttirists" l-osns Acts is a feature of recent years. 
Taking the fanner kind of kauM finft, the EOtal antouni advanced under 
the Acl of 1S71 up to xSSj was only Rs. 50,000^ and under the iiew' 
.^ct of 1883 up to iSgSt 3'7 lafchs. During Ehe famine of 1S97 the 
policy of providing work by giving l-md iraptr^venient k>ans received a 
great impetus, a quarter of the prindpsl \mng usually rentitttd if the 
condition!^ of the grant were tarried oul. In the second famine of 
[90OP howuveT^ it was considered with justice that the landowners were 
too impoverished to be asked Eo es.pend capital on the proi'i^ion uf 
work, and a new system wa^ Introduced by which free gnmis w'cre made 
by Covemmeni for the constmetion of tanks and other improv'ements. 
The ordinary purpo«e!fi for which loans have been made since 1883 are 
the constniction and repair of village tanL^ the embankmcnE of wheaE^ 
fields, and the destruction of Adns gni^ in the Vindhyan DistrictSp 
Between 1855 and 1904, about 18 lakhs was lent, Adi'ancef under the 
*\gricuUurists^ I^oanj Act of 1S84 are made for the purchase of plough- 
cattle and seed, llifcse admnees also began on a very' smalt scalc^ 3-1 
lakhs being lent betw’ccil 18S4 and 18191, less than half ^ lakh 
annually. With the advent of scarcity in the northern Districts in 1&93 
ihc amounbi advanced rose rapidly, and between i8gi and 1&95 15 
lakhs was distnliuted in loons. During rS96-7 the advances were 
jf lakJiJi^ and in the famine of 1900 38 lakhs^ the greater part of the 
Eiiiter sum being granted without interest. A toial <]f roi takhs had 
been advartced hy 1904 in agriculturisis^ loonSi 

Th« rates of interest on private loans arc fairly onifomi all cn^cr 
the E rov ince, [ hough £ hey have a tendency to be lower i n the most 
adviced DistrtcE;^ where the cu]£ivii[cra arc I'aliable of pttrtccling 
their own intercsls. kor large sums borrowed on ample security or on 
p!c<^c of jcwclltryp the rate vans frum 6 ro 9 per cent. For ordinary 
propnetofi^ and the Eiest class of tenanu ot on rnoftgagu of unen- 
cumhered knd, the average is 12 pur cent, 'rcnonts in nvoderatc 
^rrujn?>tances, who n>ay be intfebted but not hopelessly inwlvod, pay 
rom t8 to 34 per cenL; while for the poorest classes of tenants and 
for small unsecured loans to anisaivi and fathers, the mterest rises to 
87 ft ^ and eien 100 per ctnL In the case of grain advanced either 
or scM, or for subsisteiKe while the crop is maturing, the ordinaiy rale 
fur wheat the other eold-season grabs b 35 per cent, between 
sowing and harvfotT though it iiometiniies rises to 50 per cent In time 
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of fATnine. In fbe nistrktJi inhere spring crops are tnatiily growii^ the 
iiiEcTcst on the ^iiitumn licod-gmins is usualt)' jem per cenU Htil in the 
rice Districts ihc rate for ncc h 25^ mrely 50 per cent,, while 

frj'T the fute in V^’ardhS is only S5 per cent, and in other Jow^dr- 
growing District:^ 50 per cent. The rates for oilseeds are high+ ranging 
from I a to 100 [HEt cent. Nearly all the large nione^ denders and the 
majority of the smaller ones are Marw^ri Bani 9 ji; but many other castesp 
\ix Brfthnmns^ Rajputs^ and the castes who own and cultivate land, 
also paftidpace in the business, Mi^st cultivating proprietors who arc 
in good droymstauccs |.ircfer to lend grain for seed and subsistence to 
their tenaniSp because in addition to its being vei^' proritable they find 
it much more easy to realize the rents in this co-Sc than when their 
tenants are indebted to another creditor. 

I’he grant of proprietary right s, followed by a largo inotaisc in the 
lalue of Ininded property, converted the vilhgc landowners, the 
descendants of the rack-rented headmen of Mardthl limes^ into a 
substantial body of men. But the great increase of credit which they 
suddenly obtained led many of them to indulge in reckless c^lravagance 
on niarnages and other occasions of displiiy. Inquiries made in rSSfi 
showed that during the previous twenty five years one-fifth of the village 
lands had chiLnged hands^ half of the transfers being to the money- 
lending as op|>cwcd 10 the cultivating classes. During the next fifteen 
yeacN the process cannot fail to have been more rapid, though the 
fannne of r^oo wa^ ow^ing lo the great assistance given by the state:, 
undoubted[}' less injurious to the financial condition of the eultivalora 
than thjit of 1896-7. tiovem merit 1ms been olive to the burden of 
eJtcessive debt ihrow*ti on the culti\7ttors, and, to lighten it ami to 
eticouragc them to make a fresh siiitrt, ha,s titstituted proceedings in the 
worst tracts for the voluntary Ikiuidation of debts of both landlords 
and tenants, 'fhese have been tn many cases eminently successful 
and creditors have agreed to a schenvc of repayment of [art of the 
debt in instalments spread over a number of years, the balance being 
freely forgone^ In eight District'i, in part or the whole of which these 
pnicecdings have been taken, debts ogg^aimg i 64 enures have been 
dealt with and 96 lolths remitted by creditors. 

i'konomic rent is practically non-usislent in the Lcntral I'roviiidrs, 
tlic rmts of aJl classes of tenants except sul^-tctiants being haed by the 
Settlement officer at the penodkaJ revision of the ^ 

land revenue- The Tental of the prmious settlement ' 

being taken as a stanclard» enhaiKcments are based 
on the ijierca^iC in the prices of produceg or extension of culti^'at]Qnp 
accurding to a general rate previously deicrmincdt which is usually 
consideiahly less than tliat actually warranted by the statistical During 
the currency of the seitlementt a period of twenty or iliirty years, the 
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[^ndlQrd ca-tl proclical ly raise rents only through the agency of a revenue 
court, which determines aji equitable rate- A sub-tenant h a person 
lidding land from anotlicr tenant or in the proprietors home faren^ and 
is not protected by law, 'llie foltoi^nng maKimtirn and minimum figures 
of rentiil represent the average for groups of villages of greatest md 
least fenitity in each area, white the avenige rental is the average of all 
the groups, 'Ilie rertile wheat-growing tmci of the Xarbadl valley ha^ 
the highest rental, the figures [jer ai-re being maximum Rfc i-ij, 
minimum j annas, average Rs. 1-10-64 Next to this come the rice 
tracts of BhjtntMra and HUlUgh^t with a large percentage of irrigation^ 
maximum Rs- 1-1minimum 4 annas, average Ks. 1-1, while the 
cotton^’iKi'ur IMheHcls of Nsgpnr ami U'ardhi have nearly the same 
rates with a maxi mum of Rh, 1-15, minimum j attna^ average *51 
ann^vs. The hgures for the Mndhyan plateau Districts are maximum 
Rs, 1-1 j, minimum 6 annas, average 15 annas, and for the poorer area 
of the SJitpura plateau niastimum Rh, i-ia, minimum 3 armo-s, average 
& annas^ The rice amnlry of ChhattUgarh pays at pre^nt a verj^ low 
rental in proiMrlion to its fenTht>% the figures being maximum 15 annas^ 
nuniinum 11 pfes, average ro aTma,s. Owing to the fact that alE 
IHfitrict^ contain aims of very poor land^ the figures of minimum rcfiLal 
do not afford much information. The gencml rental incidence of the 
Province is 13 onnoa, and the average arm of a tenant's holding is 12 
acfiHi, I'hu rents paki by sub-tenants are usually twice or three times 
the average rental. In the cotton-growing area during the loiit few' 
yeans land ho-S been sublet for ten times the Government rental or 
more, fhe custom of paying rants in kind iis no longer important^ iis 
the policy of Government has been to commute all such rents into 
cash. Hut lands are often sublet on a contract for dividing the [)freduce* 
In such cases (he contract is usually ihiXt the owner or tenant of the 
land supplrcTi the bullocks and seed-grain,^ while the Sub-lessee does all 
[he labour. Uhen the crop has been harvested the seed-grain and 
sometimes the rant is deducted, and the remainder divided equally 
between the parties. In the santln^itfis where shifting cultivation 
Will goes on in the forest-s renhs arc paid in grain on an ^axe' of land, 
ihat h, a patch cleared by one family^ and amounting to something 
over an acre, 

^^agea for agncuhsiral labour are still generally paid in kindi and 
farm servants employed by the year receivu variomi perquisites at 
towing-tfme and harvest, so that die detennination of their cosh 
ctiuivfllcnts presents much dithculty. Generally it may he said that 
grain wages have remained constant for a long period^ though in recent 
years and owing to the famines thcru has l>ccn a tendency either to 
d^rcase their aiiiEiunt or to substituie inferior varieties of grain. In 
, igpur ajid Uaidha Districts, owing to the com|ictiiion of the factories 
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and niineSp wagt-^i hfl%e risen laiigcly, the cash mtcii for fiima-.s£rva!iK 
being Rs. 50 10 Rs. Ho a y£a^^ compared with Rs. 40 hi 1890^ and Ks. 
30 iti Ks. 25 in 1860. I’bc corresponding figures for the Xitfbada 
\^lley arc Rs. fto, Rs. 41, and Ks. 25. Jn other I hslricts the incrco-se 
of wages h'AM nfjt more than kejit imcc with the rise in pricijs. In 
ChhattlJigaTh farm-servants usually receive a fourtls of the produce lo lie 
divided between them. In die ^tpurA Ilistdctsi they get a fifth of the 
produce. During the year advances of grain arc made to them* and 
tliese are deducted interest wlitn they are paid. In utber Districts 
they receive a monthly wage of grain^ while in the more adii'anced imcts 
cash inayments arc being substiLuted for this. The grain wages amount 
in some of the northern UistfiLibs to about 950 Ih. a year* and in the 
Wainp^ga valley to between 1,400 and 3,000 lb. of unhusked rice. ;\i 
the wheat harvest labourers cam tw^o or tbrec days" h>od for a day's 
workp the rate being one isheaf in twenty or ihirEy euL For 
cutting in Wardhl, 7J lb. of grain a day is |Kiid. About 10 lb. of 
unhusked rice and 5 lb. of wheat per day are other typical ratCft for 
harvesting. For sowing the crops men arc generally cm ploy cd, and 
women for weeding and transplamingh Cash wages for men are j to 4 
annas a day in the soulht 3 to 3 J annas in the northt and 1J to 1 annas 
in C:hhattl^arh during the busy season. Women get half an anna less 
than men in Chhattlsgarh, and an anna luss elsewhere. Certain village 
artisans and sen^tits receive payment in kind for iter vices rendered to 
the cultivators. Those usually found are the l^har or blacksmith^ the 
barhai ot carjicnlerH the Nai or Ijarborj the Dhobi or w^asherman* the 
Dhlimtr or watcr-bcarerp the ChamSr or tanner^ and the village pHest. 

At the time of the formation of the Province in 1861 prices were very 
low* as was natural in a kndlockei:l tract with little or no means of 
eK^Xirting its surplus. Various causesp the chief of which w-tre a great 
influ jc of European capitd and the abnormal demand for cotton 
occasioned by the American Civil Warp brought about an exEniordinaTy 
rise in 18^3, canlinuing until 1S69, when a genend fall set in, which 
wa-s howev^fp checked by the opening of railway ccutimunlcatton w ith 
the seaport town ftp end the demand for grain arising from the famine of 
IS76--8 in ^iorthem India and Madras. Between 1881 and *89as 
shown Inl'ablc V (p 104)1 Pi^iccs fose steadily, and in tSyi the increase 
|jCr cent. On 186a w^as given as rice loo, wheat 169, 1 aj, and 

gram 105. During the last decade prires again rosct and reached Eheir 
highest point in the fiunine of 189?- Di^y ffiH in the two following 
years, and did not rise to quite such a high level again in the famine of 
1900. A considerable fall followed, and the averages for 1904 were 
nearly the same ai in 1891. ITie prices of saiE, sugar, yam* and cotton 
piece^oods have also decreased. Owing to the impTuvcmeril of 
communications, ihcie is now less variaiion in pirices between town iind 
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cauntiy^ ard a morr uniform luvel maintained thrnugbotjt ihe 
l^rovlnce In nonra] yeans The prices of the r^taplc crop?* are almost 
entirely goectned by those obtainable for exports^ which depend on 
the European market- "J'he movement of prices has on the whoEe 
been very ftivorirable to the peopks for while the articles which they 
produce, such as the agncultimil stapleSf have largely tnert^ed in 
value, the prices of articles which they consume but do not produce 
have generally diminished. 

The Ti50St prosperous part of the Province is the cotton-growing tract 
of the WardhH ml ley. Here> owing to the development of mining and 
fiictory industries, a daily labourer is a.*! well to-do os an ordinary tenant 
elsewhere, and his condition is in many respects preferable to that 
of a half-educBied clerk, in the Vindhyan filateau and NorbatLl vnlley^ 
iJintricts the standard of living is comparatively high, though the people 
liave recently become impoverished from bad scusons. There is usually 
a full establishment of village sen ants whijse servicea arc utilized by all 
cultivators foe work which elsewhere they do themselves, while a larger 
proportion of indoor sen'onrs arc employed than elsewhere. Shotss and 


head^cloths are here universally wom, even labourers usually have 
blankets and culth-atora have cpiilted couon coats and caps for the cold 
sMson. in Chhattisgoi-h and on parts of the SfitjmrA plateau the 
standard of living is still very low. .V couple of strips of cloth and 
perhaps a blanket suffice for the d4fess of the atkivaror, while his focjd 
consists of little but a gruel of boiled Hce and water. But even here, 
the lost few years w'oukl hare witnessed a grmt dev'^lopment bad it 
not buen ortested by famine. The annual cost of food for an adult 
cultirator may be taken as vahing from Rs. 15 m the [worest to Rs. 55 
in the nchest tracts. 1 he cost of clothes for a labourer and his w ife of 
the poorest class In fThhatttsgarh wil] scircttlv be more than Rs. and 
»^ill consist Uio or three cloths without'blankets or shoes, t'he 
^inar>' culticator wilt spend from Rs, s to Rs, lo onnujilly in clothing 
ms family. The value of His house will be from Rs. io to Rs. 40^ and of 
hm fumitute Rs. 5 or Rs, 6 , while a labourer's house is wurth only Rs, j fjr 
Rs, 4. ami his fuinitute about half this. The condition of the pToprietai)' 
ctoi vanes gmatly, some bctii$ no better off than ordinary cultivators, 
while most of them live like a clerk on Ra. 50 to lU 40 a month. 

he inferior Lo his, but they have richer 
^ ciwk W'EtH this income spends about Rs. so a year 

on hts owndothw and the same for those of his wife and family, his 
wife 5 omatnenus havmg been provided at the wedding. The food of the 

with Lr* 1””* . aoo a year or more. He occuptis a brick house 

wh scve|^ roon^ pacing a rent of about Rs. 5 a month, and a.s much 

barber, washennan, waiur-bemer, and sweeper. 
Hi* furniture may be worth Rs. 75. a visible rise in comfort of living 
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has Dccurretl in towns, tmpontrd cfoth nf finer ic^sture h worn^ muEcbes 
are in general use^ foreign eigarettca arc smolccd^ ierusenrEr oil h 
nnivcrsatly usedg and lamps with glass chimneys are found in ordinar)' 
households Tea U drunk daily, refined instead of unrefined sugar 
is eaten, and soda-water is frequently drunks Many clerks of ordinary 
means subscribe to vernacular newspeiper^ and social clubs exist in 
^veial tow^iis. Life insuimnce is iricrcosing in popularity. 

The area of Government for^is In the Centnd Provinces is sbowti as 
iS+754 square miles in the forest retiimin, llie majority of the forests 
are situated on the nonhem and southern slofKs Foresis 
of the SAtpuri range, and the remainder on the Vin- 
dhyon Hills in the north and on ihe ranges bounding the NSgpur and 
Chhaitlsgorh plains to the south. The greater part of these latter Kills 
ore occupied by forests included in the sdmiffi/Jris and Feudatory 
States. In addition to the Government forests, ^,^74 ^uare milc^ 
of forest are in the hands of saffUnJars and ik^llagc proprietors^ while 
it is estimated that there are about j 5^000 ^uare miles in the Feudatory' 
States^ this latter figure* however, includlitg scrub and gm.ss. I'hc whole 
area under forests m the Province is therefore about 44*000 square 
miles, or 3S per ffttt of the total area. 

Four main types of forest may be difltingulsbcd : the teak, mtKcd, 
and bamboo forests. Teak ^irufuftsy occurs cither alone or 

mixed with other sjicdes. it h not largely found north of the Narbadl^ 
but extends over the western SiLtpuri Hislincb^ and the hills $outh of the 
Nigpur plain. The best forests are in the l\on Rtsenc in Hoshungibad 
and at Alliipiltai in Chlnda, In Horf specimerts So to 100 feet high and 
6 feet in girth are obtained. Pure leak forest appears on the lower 
slopes of the hills, or on alluvial fiats along the bonks of rivers oral the 
bottom of ravines. More commonly, and on the higher and middle 
slopes^ teak is mixed with the other species occurring in mixed forotv. 
The teak forests have been very greatly damaged by clearingiii fm 
cultivation and the indiscriminate fellings of timber contractors hefote 
a system of ctMiserration was introduced^ The next timber tree in 
importance is Jd/ The ftirests cover a large tract 

or belt in the east of the Province, comniendng in the plateau beneath 
the Kaimur range in Rewah and extending over Mondl^ the nortlvern 
frontier of ChhattLsgarh, the hills bounding the ^alleys of the Mahanodi 
and iu affluents to the Eastern GhUts and south to the valley of the 
Irvdrftvali. 'Hie larger proportion of the aJ/ forests are thus situated in 
the zamffiddtis and Feudatory States of GhhattLsgarh. The average 
height of good trees is 60 to So feet* with a clear stem to the first 
brunch of 30 to 40 fcct^ and a girth of 6 to 8 feet. Specimens of 
roo feet in height and 10 feet in girth arc found in Mandl 5 . Mixed 
forest with or without a proportion of teak is the niost comtnrjri 
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,v™ all ov« ih* Tlie aiosi lwporla«i .s ,aj ( Trnn^ 

common and valuable limber 

Mi {Purci^^ns «r ebony 

tSe<srfWvy iatiJolin\ hyM» ^Adi»& fordiJeUd), <ii>n}a {Fhyllmith^ 
Emhtkd), tinsd dail>frst»ides), and s;iry<i tir satmi^W 

(ChkTtitvlm SK'itttitidi, Anioufi trees i^hich are valuable for other 
nrQdmt.'than limlicr. tbe {Baisia /atif^m is iirc^mment and 

very .vannton, viblle harra (r^/vwrW/a Oudukl ^ho«e frmt g.vcMhe 
myralKilams used for tumaf;, {Piufiuna«ia JatiMii), *hi^ fntit 
C!3jjled iii largely uiied for ,swecime4U, and ^Mir 

frini ilw viood of which cuich is ftrepnred, are also important tret^. 
■[Tie dry stony hill-tops and plateaux and scarped slopes are mainl}' 
covered by sa/ai {Fmtsi/iiii sfrraki). a tree of very liulc value, ranted 
with atunted s|>eciniens af other ji|jet!ies. In nmny pUcts^ Rii^tall) on 
stretches of flat or undulaling iaiid. the foral h very open and j,xKjrly 
litDckcd, even developing mto grast land w'htTc areas have formerly 
been cleared for shifting culti 111111011. Bamboo forests cover the hill- 
sidciiover Urge areas; iiofiittinies pure, but generally mixed with other 
f^pecies, or forming an undergrowth to the teak. 

For administraiLve purpCK!«:s ibe Government forejits lire divided into 
two Cc^llsc^v^]Hor^' chargesi, Gtmerally* the forests in each 1 Ji-StHct fonn 
a I-oiesl di^nsion under the charge of a l>e]Hily or Assi^^tant Con^iervator 
of the Inipeml Forest service or a.n Extra-^WstanC Conservator f>f the 
I^ovindal service- h>ch division is divided tnta ranges in charge of an 
upper subordinate designated a forest ranger. In 1002-4 the ForCiit 
Stwf comprised ? Consenaior^ 5 Ikputy-ConservaiorSp 4 Assistant 
Conservalons 12 Extra-iUsisiant Conservators, 63 rangers 5 ®^ deputy^' 
rangers, 175 foresters, and 1,^57 forest guards. 

Up to rS03 the relling of trees was allowed under licence without 
regulation t since that dale worhing-pkns liavc been drawn up for 
the majority of the forests under which aj'sreniatic fellings have fsten 
introduced. Ths bulk of the produce rctjuired for agriciikure 4ind 
building purposes k disposed of by licence^ the purchaser being rtit|uired 
to take out a .vtam|ic<l licence su|]^ilied by vcndoi^ stationed in vartrnis 
villages adjoining the forest. Tn tracts near the forests, whole villages 
are allowed to commute for their annual supply of fud and timber for 
home consumpdoti on ^i^iymeni of a fixetl sum. The collection of 
vTirkxLs minor products, such iis myTabolams, Inc, honeyt gum, special 
grasses^ ma^uOf and the hides and the horns of animaJs dying in the 
ftifcsu, are leased out to contractors. In cases where a large 
demand can be arranged for, the deiKirtmcnt itself undertakes canlriiCB 
for timber. Fret gmnts ate sometimes made for works of public utihiyi 
such as schools and dispensaries, or for the relief of the occupier^ 
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uf ft villnge which has been burnt down. For ^rfuing, licences arc 
izisutfd of two kineiUi one coi-ering the open forests of the Districtt and 
the othef or nomadic licenDe those of the whole Province, Certain 
^rfttuable limber areas are closed to and in addition all 'coupes’ 

sue closed for ten years after being worked over. 

'i'hc supply of produce of all kinds is generally in excess of the local 
demand, which is largely met from the forests in the hands of private 
holdcTSp these being w^orked with much less re^riction diaii the Gov¬ 
ernment forests. The amount of produce removed from the foreaUf 
in J90J-4 was j J million cubic feet of timber^ t& miLlion cubic feet of 
fuek I gj million bamboo stems, and 55,000 tons of gmss. The follow ing 
Itgures show the average annual revenue, expenditure, and surplus for 
the decades ending iSgo and 1900, and the yeans 1901-1 ai>d J903-4 : 
(tSSi-go) revenue lo-St lakhs, nxpunditure 5-iS lakliis, surjilus 
5-65 laklis; (1891-1900) revenue lo-ji lakhs, expenditure lakhs, 
surplus i-5y Iftkhs ; {1901-3) revenue lakh-f+ expenditure 

to-J5 |akh.‘iH surplus 1-75 bkhs; (1905- 4) revenue 14-04 lakhs, expendi¬ 
ture i0'59 lakhs^ surplus 5 45 litkha. Thtt small surplus reahi^ during 
the second decade was due to the forests being thmu n open in several 
years for free removal of produce during famine. The necea^sary 
restnctioiis placed on gracing have liad the effect of considerably 
diminishing the income under this l«Mid* At she same time there has 
been a large increase in the area under sysLcniaric fire-protection, 
and the restriction of fellings to specified areas introduced in 1895 
caused at least a temporary deditie in iiKiimie. 

'Fhe relations with the people are gcnemlly good, and the number of 
forest oETences is notescessivc considering the extent of the forests. Tfic 
handling of the iirinritive tribea, who resent interference with ihtir free 
use of (be foresip requia-^s uonsidemblc tact and hnnness. 'i'he laliour 
su|4ily for forest work^ except at sowing and hiir^'est time, is generally 
i^uflicient ; where it is diflicult to procure outside labour, forot villages 
have been established within the boundaries of * reserved' forcsl, in 
order to have al hand a permanent supply of workpeople who are by* 
race, C!r*ste, or occuiialion habituated to the ujitmction or handling of 
forest produce. In limes of scaaity and r4imine [he forests are thrown 
open for the free collection of all edible products, aiKb if ncoeLsary, for 
I he removal of fuel, grass, and sometimes bamboos by head-loads in 
order to employ labour. This concession ts valuable, as a large variety 
of edibk pr^ucls in the shape of fruits^ scL'ds^gum, leaves, and 

roots oin bo oinained by natives accustotned to a Jungle life. If gra^i 
is scarce^ free gracing also is allowed. Besides this, the construction of 
forest roads and sometimes the cutting of ftru-lines is utKkrtaken, and 
this w'ork aflVirds congetital employment tu the larimiti™ tribes, many of 
whom will nut attend ordinary relief work& In the famines of ]Si97 and 
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taoo produce 10 the value of between j and 4 liilths was removed 
of charge. In the fiimioc of njoo, when a serious scarcity of fodder 
w,4s apprehended, the cutting of gross was undertaken as a relief work, 
and 83,000 ions were cut at a cost of 5 lakhs. The greater jiart of the 

* resci^'cd ’ forests are iiow protteted frofii fire, fire-lIncs heing cut all 
round the protecied foreslt ^ \Tiltiable areas a special 

establishment of fire-walchm is employed during the hot sea.son. In 
i5ioj-4p Spisj Sf^uare of forest were protected at a coat varying 

from Ks. 2 to Rs, ti per square mile, 

Ccjtal-meoaures occur in various parts of the Province, all bclonpng 
to the Barlkar group of GoiKlwanR rocks. They may be classified 
broadly as sitUJtted in the Sdipura basiop the 'iVardha 
Idi^aod Go<l,\vari valley^ and the Mahinadl valley* The 
mmeriiA. princip*^ fields in the SiltpUfil basin are those of 
MohpSnij Shihpur or Hettll, and the Pench valley in Ubhindwara. 
The Mtibpani fields near Ci^danjrara in Narsinghpur, is worked by 
a company* So far as the Shihpur field has been ej^plored, the oul- 
crtTps which lie on the south of £he Tawa valley do not apjjear to be of 
great pronii&e, the coq .1 being infcirior and of irregular ihickne^^ In 
Chhindw'ilra nuTnerous seams have been discovered in several locaSities 
varying in thickness from 3 to 14 feet. A recent analysis of the quality 
of the coal showa that it can be worked profitablyt and mining openi- 
lions have been started with the opening of the railway to Chbindw^tra, 
The ^t'ardhii visdley field ex ends for about 365 miles in the vTilleys of 
the VVardhl, Priknhitap and GtxJftvari rivers. I’he coal has been worked 
only in a Government collier)’ at iVaroiiSU but prospecting liccnccii Itavc 
liecn taken out for large aresis. At Ikndati 30 milei north cjtst of 
U'arorik three seams with a maiiinium thickness of 38 feet have been 
fiTQved to exist. It is rsltinmtcd llvat the Warclhi valley field contains 

14 niillion tons of cml. The Mah^nadE basin coin|iri-'iCS the Raigarh- 

Hemgifp KorM, and M.ind coahfields, which cover an area of not less 
tlian J,OOQ squiire miles; the coal-seams are sometimes of enormous 
si/c, and thicknesses as great as 90 feet at Korbil and even 168 feet 
at Hemgjr have been recorded; but, lliougli including good coalt 
these are often Largely made up of carbonaceous shale- Sometimes^ todf 
the scams die out within suq>risingly short distances. A good scam of 
titcam coal arul E’wo seams of raiher inferior quality luive been discovered 
near KAmpur^ where the field is crossed by the Ifengal-NfLgpur Railway* 
The Mohpini mines were worked by the Nerbudda Coal and Iron 
Company from t&bj to 1904, when the Great Indian Peninsula Haitw'ay 
Cornp;iny puixhased them. The ouipuE in was 1 valued 
at 1*34 lakhs, and 664 operatives were employed. The colliery 

has been worked by flovcmmeot since 1871, the capital outlay being 

15 lakhs. J’he outpyi in r904 was 112,319 tons^ titkcd at 5-21 lakhs^ 
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aiitl 1^040 tjjjcfatives were employed, chiefiy mm frum the United 
Pmvihte^?. ITicre is a large Itjeal deiruind for the eijal from the Great 
Indism Fchinstila Railway and ihe faetones of and Uardhl. 

The preiienc seaiivs at XVarori are, however, neatly worked out *, tmd 
fresh seams at liidl^pur are being tested. The wages of in 

the collieries t^ary fmni $ annas tq 10 annas a day, while unskined 
coolies receive ^ aonjis. 

Iron ores of good quality occxtt in Juhbulporep Mandl^, Narsingh- 
pufp ChAitda, Bhanditra, littaghat, Raipur^ and Billsputp and smaller 
veins in Saugur and Seoul, The most extensive depfjsics apijejir to be 
In Chanda, where the Lohilra hillj j furlongs long, soo ya^s hroad, 
and I JO feet high, Is described Jis consisting of compact cr^:$UilHn^e 
hematite with some magnetic oxide^ and the ore is believed to Ixs 
traceable for n coniiderablo distance, 'fhe percentage of Iron found 
in the ores in the mure important hKalitira varies from 68 to 73. 
A prospecting licence has rccerjlly been given in Ci’han^la with a view' 
to the Gsmblishment of tfonrworks on modem nietKexIs, smd licences 
have also been issued in Knipur and Sanibalpur. 'J’hc ores are worked 
m sc^'cnil Districts by iEidtgenous methods by [he caste of Agan^s or 
iron-workers, who are an DiTshoot of the CSonds, ITie best-known 
centres arc SihorA in Jubbu]|)ore and Icndilkhedft in Narsinghpur. 
Ihc returns for [^04 show 441 furnaces workings with an out^mt of 
2,81 3 tons of hun. Iron ochre is worked at Ka(n| in Jubbulpore for 
the [i^nufacture of paint. 

Manganese ores are found in the DislHcLs uf /ubbulporCr Chhind- 
wara, Xigpur^ Bhandinip and B.^tlaghiSt. :V number of pro5|>ecting 
licences and mining leiLscs have been granted in the East four Dibincts;, 
and during recent years an ImporLint mining industry has sprung up. 
The w'orkings ure all from the surface, but fifteen of the quarries, hai^e 
now reache<| a greater depth than ao feet and have been brought 
under tlie Mines Act, The outfiut of manganese from ihe^e was 
8|,ooo tons in 1^4, the mo-st 3m|>ortajit mines being in the Kinitek 
^'aAr/V of Nagpur District, I 1 ic number of pcoiotts employed in the 
tnanganese mines in 1904 w'.xs 2jOto, 

Limestone Is abundant in Jubbulpore, Chanda, and the Chbattlsgarh 
District^ but is exploiled only at MurwAm in Jubbulpore, where 16 
iiuarries are situated, all except one being worked by manual labciur. 
'fTiesic quarries ore under the Mine?: Act* fheir output in 1904 was 
4^,847 loos of limej v'ulucd at alx>ut 5 hikha, and 3,510 persons were 
eniploye^i Fuller's earth i^ obtained in another quarry, Escelient stone 
is obtained from a number of sandstone tiuarries at Murw^, and ex- 
[wrled in the silra^Jc of [Mis and slabs. Sundstune h tiuarried for building 
ptirpcwcs in many Districts, bu! Staiislics uf output Afe not fccordtxL 
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at Bsrmtoi in Nai^in^hpLir, and m Chinda and ^ 

in BaUgb.^ Hitepnr. wd li^tslar, but the plate. 

^ontmcftial value- Bauxite, an aluminous ore, ix ‘ 

(irapbite or plumbago hax been discovered m Raipur and Kilaliandr. 
Aya?e i*bble are found in Jubhulpore, and are worked up into various 

arii-clfs of wmamedt by the \ oca ] bipidaTi^ 

;viih the cxteplion of one or ivro small Industrie^ the atlicl^ nian^ 
faciured by band in tlic CeiUral Provinc® are of ilw simple nature 
^ designed to meet the wants of a pfinituvo ogrioiliural 

Ansiuid ptjijuiaiior and posstss little urtisiic merit. Ihc 

mmutactunis. ^ ^.„,ufaciuTe.s are silk weaving, colton-weav- 

inm cotton dyeing and pnntii^. gold- anti silver-work, brass, co^ier^ 
beU-meial ™k, and ibe making of glass bangles, 
work, and blankct-weiving arc of soinewhal lew jmporta . 
induslriis ate as a rule not in a prosperous Mi^iiion, owing to the 
cr^mpetilion of more highly organiKd methods of manufacture and to 
in fashion. * 

■] he silk industry supiwrts r«««ais- ^ 

silk is prindially woven in Nimlr. Sftgpur. and 
indigenous Avar allt is worked in Chanda arid Chlmtlbe^^h. In 
tlie former iMstricU cotton cloths wmen w ith silk borders arc the stap 
ijToduct. In Burhanpur these are ornamented with gold and sil'^ 
lace, and the embroidered clotha produced here were once eslimat^ 
second only to the preeious fabrics of Dacca and Surat, and formed the 
U-ds of a lucniiive iride with Euro;H:. There is now little demand tor 
the more cxiatisivc cloths, 'Hie silk-bordered loimtlolhs and tarij w 
women's cloths of Nigjiur and BhandJlra are still in large request, and 
the weavew arc fairly prosperous. The tasar silk industry- shows signs 
of revi.nl with the facilities recently granted for the cultivation of 
cocoons in Governnicnl forests, Industries connected wiih cotton now 
support about 4<»,o(» persons, a decline of 37 per cent, since iSpr- 
Cotion-qilmting, formerly carried on in every village, is practna y 
extinct as an industry. The low-ewSe KaiiSii, Mahars, and (i4iv as, 
who weave the coarser kind's of country cloth from thread purchased at 
the mills, still find a market among the power leiwiitt and labourers. 
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but, except for the >;i]k-t>0Tderci1 chiths oln^dy notic^ir the hiyher 
classes of natives ;ire Uiking n^ore nnd more to the use of And 

JndiAn mill-i^Dven fabrics, which, though less dunble, aie smoother and 
cheapen 'rhe number of couon-weavers is largest In the Districts of 
the NSgpur plain, where the emp h principalty grown. The trade of 
the dyer is declining with that of the weaver. The ftiier cloth is woven 
with coloured thread. The indigenous madden safhower, turmeric^ and 
indigo have been supplanted by chemical substitutes imported from 
Europe, rpactically the only woollen article made is the coarae countr)' 
blmskel woven by the shepherd castes, who combine this cjccupation 
with the tending of sheep. The liathenworking industry' is, ne^t to 
that of cotton^ the most impi‘>rtant numerically, emploiirig 96,000 
persons. Workers in leather decreased by a 7 per cent, during the 
decade ending r^oi. Various patterns of shoes are worn, the better 
qualities having ornamental designs worked with silk and cotton thnrad 
iind lace^ Ornamental slipi^ers are made in ('hlnda and also table- 
covers, consisting of red leather embroidered with gold wire and green 
silk. Tjcathem reins and saddles in imhation of Cawnpore w^ork are 
made in some towns^ 'rhere is little worthy of remark in the omoimental 
go1d‘ and silver-work of the Centra] Provinces, which Is as a rule heavier 
and coarser than that made elsewhere in [ndia/while the designs do rtot 
appeal to European taste- 1116 variety of ornaments is ^xsisiderabSe, 
but cannot be deiiLriheii here. Bras^ is genemny imported in sheeis 
from Bombay, and brass vessels are obtained ready-nwde in large 
quantities. Copper ve^^els arc for the most part imported, bui ore also 
manufactured in Chanda. HcH-metoJ is an alloy made of copper mixed 
with linc^ tin, or pew'ter. Vessels for holding food are made from it, 
and bell-tnetal with a large proportion of iriiic is used for the manu- 
faciure of oruatnents, which aro laigely worn in the northern Districts. 
Eriws ornaments are mainly wom by the aboriginal iribes- 

Carpcntering is not usually A village industry in ttie Central thoviuccs, 
the wort required by cultivators being often done by the bbcLsraith. 
The brgest rtumlKm^ of wxirkers at this trade are found in the Districts 
where there are large towns, and rutoi Districts only return a few 
huntired. Chhattfsgarh is especially defii tent in this respect. X^'ood- 
cun ing of comitlerable anLstk merit is ci^iccutcd in Nag|>Uf and Saugor. 
Bamboo-w’orkcr> make household matting, screens for wnllj^^ liasketi; 
of all si2:es and fur all pur|Kises, brushes, funn, sieves, and con^bs. 
Carpenters and bamhoott orkers to^gether numbered ir 6,000 in rgoi. 

V^eijsels of earthenware tire used for cooking by all classes^ and by 
ihe poorer on^ for eating aiul drinking from. Other articles made 
of earthenware are pijie-bowK clay dolls and images, and models of 
animals. 

Ihe number of cotton spinning and weaving mills in tiic Province in 
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1M54 was Ecvcn, iwo licing situated at NSgpur, two ai one 

Ai Jubhulpore, one at I'ulgaon* and one at kAf Nandipion m She 
Nandgaon Slate. Comparative statistics are given below 
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The Empress vMills at Nagpur were the first to be opeiietl, in 1877. 
The Pulgflon and one of the Hingiangh3t milU have ofity^ spinning 
apparatySp while the other five combine spinning and wtstving. I fit 
seven mifts contain altogether 2,401 looms and 176,684 spindles* and 
ibeir aggregate capital is 57 lakhs. The aggregate out-inm of the niills 
in 1904 wa-s 199*969 cwt, of jam and 63,457 cwt of cloth. The yam 
is generally sold to weavers in the Central Provinces and also m 
Bengah while the cloth^ besides betng disposed of locally^ is sent to 
other Provinces of India, and that of the Enipress ^^i31s to China and 
Japan, Iksides the mills, the Pmvince has loo cottoivginning and 47 
pressing fstCEories, 65 of these beings however, not shown in the rettims 
as they do not come wlihiri the scope of the Factories Act. 'lliese 
factories are situated principally in the cotton-growing nistricts of 
Nag[jur, Wardha, and Nimar^ (uid the majority of them has^e lieen 
operved Mnce 1891^ in which ytsir only jfi were retunied- The factories 
contain 1*900 gins and 47 presses, and their estimated capital is 7- 
takhs. The other factories Include a brew ery at Jubbulpore, n|>ened 
in 1897; a match factor)' at Kottt in Bilispur, opened in 19*3 ; 
hfessix Burn & Co/s pottery w'orks at Jubbulpore, started in 1893, 
which manufacture tiles, piping, and earthenware vessels j and a 
riDVcmment brick and tile factory at VVaniirt^ turning imt fire-clay 
bricks and tiles. Central Cun-cair^e Factory for all India was 
opent.^ at Jubbulporc in 1905^ The average daily number of persons 
employed in factories in 1904 wa& 53^46, This ftgtircp though smalli 
has been ^ludictent, in combination w'tih i>ther industries, to raise the 
wages of daily labcnit in Nagpur, Wardha, and Nimilr. The supply of 
unskillfsd lab^r h obtained from the local market, the lowest rates for 
ordinary^ male workmen lieing from Rs, 6 to Rs. 3 a month. 

previous to the construction of rajlwaj’i, the Province was isoLited to 
a marked degree from tither parts of India; large tracts of country w'ere 
cosseted by impenetrable forost, there w'ere few lowms 
aiid* ttSde* impoxianGe* and any large volume of internal 

traffic was in\|iracticable except along a few niain 
routciiL I’bc records uf earlier years show' that in many parts of the 
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Pftsvfcnre after ft gcKHi liftrt'cst j^rftin iictuftlly itftted as it by. At the 
time of annesation a consideruble Emtle had however ^)m}igi.ip h^iweeit 
Xag(>ur and the Narbadl valKcy and Bombay; gTafn^ oilseed}?, luw 
cotton^ and the silk-lxjirdereti cloiba woven tn the Nflgpijr plain being 
the staple article^ of export, which were carried for hundreds of miles 
in country' carts or on pftck-biillocks. Trade was further impeded by 
the feeling of insecurity arising fron? the greed of the rulers of the 
Slate Or their agents, I’he connexion by tatlway of Jubliulpore with 
CalcuLLa, and of Nag|>lir with Bomhayi which wits eflecled in 1867^ is 
the most important fact in the tommcrviftl history of the Pmvince. 
Between and 1S66 the average value of exports woii about 

crores, and of imports about 2 ctores^ Their combined xulue rose 
to 4^ CTOres in 1873^ 7^ in 1S87, 8 J in 189?, and 14J crores in 1901-4. 
Fn the fir^it few yeans of thiii period the brge im|Mirts of railw-ay materiaji 
caused the total value of im|Kirt.s to exceed that of tit|K>rts, But this 
has not haj)|;§ened since* except in the famine years of 18917 <9™? 

when the quantity of fotxJ grains iin|K 3 rted again temporarily turned 
the balance of trade agftiust the Province+ From 187J to 1888 the 
excess value of expharts over importii avemged L^tween half a enpre and 
a croru ^ from 1S88 to 1896 it averaged about rj crones ; while in J 903-4 
it was more than 3 croreSt or about Rs. 1-8 per heftd of population. 

The value of espent?^ in 1903-4 was 8-92 croresj or ab^iut Rs* 7 "® 
[JOT head of popublion. Since iS^l the value of esjiorts Fias increased 
by more than fivefold. During the last twenty years their value has 
doubled^ w'hiSe their weight has iuoeftsed from 450,000 to nearly a 
million tOiis, About half the total exj)t>rt trade is with. B^^mlsiy Bort, 
while of the remainder Bengal lakes over a crore, Bur^r 77 ^tikh,^ and 
Thimbay and the United Provinces about 50 Iftkits each, F.^nty 40 takhs 
goes to Calcutta. Of t he exports, crorea or one third of the total value 
consisbt of raw cotton, 57 lakhs {6 f>er cent,) of yarn ami cotton picce^ 
goods, nearly j crores (ai per cent.) of gnrin ojid pulse, 85 lakhs (ntairly 
to per cent.) of oilscectsi and 64 lakhs (7 iw:*' cent-) of [prosnsimi-'r. 

Raw cotton is^ therefore* at present by Ear the moNE important |iroducE 
of the l*^fcn'incet but its pre-eminent ptraitiEin ia entttely a feature of 
recent ye^ts, l^rom 1863 to r868p at the lime of the American Civil 
W'of^ the value of cotton extwrled rt.Kie to nearly a erme of rupe^; it 
fell gradually until in 1883-8 the amount was only 19 Inkhsi while in 
more recent years the demand in the EiirO|>ean market* ^'nd the con¬ 
sequent r'jye in price* have led to an enormous expansion. ITic Etade 
in Indian yam and cotton piece-goods lias also increased hugely during 
the last decade, rhu exports of the former tn 1903 4 valued at 
25 kikhs, and of the ktler at ne^ttly 31 lakhs, as compred with 3 lukhn 
and 15 lakhs in iSy 1, BsJth artirles are sent mainly to other parts of 
[ndift^ Thu hand-woven silk-l>Drderctl cloths of the ct^unirj 
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an; ^^xported in considerable numbers. The iradc in gram fluctuates 
largely. Of the totJSil value of i+g? crorta eKprjrted in 1903-4, wheat 
contHbuted iii lakhs, nee 47 and ptils® takhtfi. Ten years 

ago the wheat trade was considered to be the backbone of Ifovincml 
commerce* and the wheat^owing districts of the Narbada vallt^ to be 
the rkhesE and most prosperous. The average exports for 
were worth nearly two crores. In 1S9J the exports of nee reached 
a i:fore of rupees, litis figure has not been approached, however, 
since 1895. Oram, /WiJr, and ffrud are also exported. Of 85 lakhs 
of oilseeds eisported in 1903-41 Imseed contributed 36 lakhs and / t 7 or 
sesamuns 44 lakhs, llic bulk of these oilse^ exported k ii*>l much 
greater ivow^ than twenty years ago^ but their ralue has risen grtatly, 
while A/ lias irkcreased in both v'alue and bulk at the expense of lin¬ 
seed. The principal orticle included in the remaining 15 odd Sakha is 
cotton-seed, which has very^ recently come into promirKrnce as an export. 
In 1903-3 the lolal exports of oilseeds were J35 lakhs. Of the ex- 
pr>rts of provisions the most important article h gM* Other articles are 
various fruit products, such as mn^na flowers which are sent to llombayp 
Herir, and Central India for distilling coutltr)' liquor, honeyv arrowroot, 
and fh'rottji, the fruit of the flr^Jic-tree Mi/b/ia), used for 

sweetmeaLH. ^\notber important industry has recently sprung up in the 
export of ye^T^od meat, which is sent to Hurma* Exports of hides and 
skins have been regrettably large in recent years, owin^ to the heavy 
mortalfiy of cuttle in fhe famines. Among other important articles of 
expcjrt are dyes and tans, chiefly myrabolajms, be, and hemp (raw). 
Exports of railway plant consist prindpUy of wooden sleepers. The 
exports of wood and timber are distributed among the surrounding 
Provinces, Bombay being the best customer. Teak and sa 7 limber 
and bamboos are the chief items. Among minor articles of export 
may be noticed fresh fruits and vegetables, which constsi chiefly of 
N^|>ur oranges sent in large quantities to other [>arts of India, and 
occasif^mally to England. 

The total Imports in 1903-4 amounted to 5-76 crorK, or Rs. 4-14 
per head of population. Since 18(15 imports Ims about 

trebled, while since iE8r it bos increased by bo per cent About 
crores was received from Bombay Port, 79 lakhs from Bengal 76 lakhs 
from Bombay Preaidency, approximately 50 lakhs each from Rajputina 
and the United PKjvinces, and 33 lakhs from Cdcutta. Of the total 
imports, )'um and cotton piece-goods, sal 4 sugar, metal, provisions, 
grain, and oils are the most im|ioriant. 

The demand for English yarn md cotton cloth has not as yet been 
adversely aderted by the local mill industry', as the finer counts of thread 
are not produced; but imports of Indian thread and cloth are either 
siatioiiary or declining. About two-fbirds of the salt consumed in the 
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PrOiMncc h S4^-salt from Bombayf while the northern Difitricts take 
salt from the Sfimbhar 1 -ake^ and since (he openinjf of (he East Coast 
Railway Madras sca-sftlt has been insported into Cliha((FsgTaTh. The 
imports of sugar have ntote than doubted diJriri|j the la^t twenty ycars^ 
and now amount to 57^516 tons. Relined supir comes aJrrost entirely 
from Bombay Bort^ and the greater part of it is probably produced in 
the Maud tins. The Province uow^ obtains large quantitfea of gur or 
uurehoed sugar from Bengal and the United Piovinccs. 1 'he import^ of 
metals have doubled in the lost ten, and trebled in the lost twenty'y*eans 
the hguix^!; for 1903-4 being the highest on record, l^igc imports of 
metals ate a certain indent of prosperity. Out of a total; value of 54 lakhs^ 
manufactured iron and sted aocouni for 23^ other imports of iron and 
steel for I6^ and brass and copper for c r Lakh$^ The provistons ini- 
tKJrted consist chiefly of dried fruiLs and nuts, coco-nuts being the most 
intportant item. ArMi-nuts and chillies form the bulk of the impi>rL>t 
tinder spices^ while ginger^ cardutnomSp doves, pepper, and o-stifoctidti are 
other artidii^. Rice, principally from burnia, constituted about onc-sixlh 
of the total imports of grain and pulse. During the last decade (he 
kerosene oil imported has ri-sen from 135+000 to 29^,000 [ Wt. 

The trade of the ProvirtCt is now almost enUrdy concentrated fm 
the tatlways, and the important roads are those ieoding ftrjm the great 
producing tract.s to ruitway stations. Imports are mainly consigned to 
the large towns, owing 10 Ixilh their c:^wn demand and the facilities 
which they afford for distrihuiion 10 retaiters. Estporls, however, arc 
sent away from a larger number of stationsp scvenil small places favour- 
ably situated on niain roads having an iiupi^rtanl trade. Haw cotton 
is principally exported from Niigpur+ Hingnngh^tH Hulgaon, Kampleej 
and Khandwl; grain from KOgprur, Kamptec, Haipur, JubbulfJOTe, 
(iOiuiiJ, Saugor, r>amoh, and Kurdil; and metals arc disirihuied fr^jm 
Nigpur, Kampice, and KatnL All the large towns have a considerable 
im|xirt trade, and of the sinalkr towns Katnri VVardhl, and Pulfpum 
arc the most important. 

A Large proportion of the export trade in grain and oili»eeds is con¬ 
ducted by A European firiil+ and the remainder by M;lrw 3 .ri Ban Lis and 
Cutchl Muhammadans, Bani+ts also tmde in gAl (cUirifled butter), artd 
largely in cnttoii. lu ChiSuda and liVardhI there ore a number of 
Komatli$ Or ^[adms^ Baniis. Ciitchfs conduct a large part of the 
import trade in cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and general merchiindise, 
while Bombay Kohras import stationery, glasswure, small goods^ iron 
and hardware. PArsTs arc gertenil merchants^ and deal in foreign guods^ 
wines, and crockery. Several European companies are «^agcd in ihe 
timber trade. fJiain for export is not usually .'voliJ in the weekly 
markets^ the transactions at which one mainly reiail; the cultnators 
cither carry it in their own carU to the exporting stations, or small 
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retail dealers principally TeSiSt KalJIfis, and DaTiilSy go round and 
buy it up III villager. Col ion is guncraJly tnJcen by the cultiii'ators 
direct to the exporting nStatiodiN 

'I'be railway iiiyi^tenis traversing the Province are the Great Ir^ian 
Peninsula and Indian Nfidland, the Ik^nibay, Baroda* and Central 
India, the East Indian, and the Berigal-Kagpur» Or 

mm cat ni. Great Indian Penirwyla line is now a state 

linfij but leased to a txjm^jany for working: the Indian Midland is the 
pro|)ert)^ of the company of that namc^ hut is wxirkcd by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company ; the East Indian is a state line, bul leased 
to a conipany ^ die Bengal-VSgpur line is the property of a guaranteed 
company ^ and tiie secUun of the Bombay, BarCKlat and Central India 
wttbin the Central Provinoes is a atote hue leased to a com[j«ny+ 

The two main noytes Ijctween Bnndray and Calcutta traverse the 
Provintx; nc>rth and south of the SJtpura plateau. The north-eastern 
line cif the Grtat Indian Peninsula from Bombay dirides at Bhusftwal 
junction into two branches, one going north and north-east 
miles to a Eerminys af Jfubbulpore, w here It meets the East Indian, and 
the other proceeding almdst due east through Berar to K%pur, where 
the Bengal-Nftgpur line to Calcutta commences. The Jubbulpore line 
runs through thu whole length of the NarbadJ; valley, comprising the 
1 JisitrictJi of XimJr, HoshangSb^df Nariiinghpu^ ami Jubbutpore. At 
Khandwl, ^53 miles from Bombay^ a metre-gauge Itrvc worked by the 
Ik^mbay, Baroda^ and Central India takes f^fl" and proceeds north-west 
through Indore to Ajmer, w'lth a length of 29 miles in the Central 
ITovinces. It 5 rri, 464 mites from Bombay, is the junction with the 
Indian Midland line to Cawnpore and Agra, which runs north through 
Hoshang^hid, ihe Bhopdl Slate, and Saugor Diittrict, white at Jubbul- 
|ure the East Indian line begin % and runs for j o tn iles in the Central 
provinces towards .AllahAhdri l^Vom Btna, on the Indian Midland 
line, a brunch of i6j miles runs to Kauri on ihe East Indiimi serving 
ihc DistricLi of Saugor and Damoh. The Nagpur branch of the Great 
Indian Peninsula enters the Central Prorinces at Futgaon and runs fc>r 
yo miles through W'ardhJ and Nagpur DIstricEii to Kag|)Ur, 520 milcif 
from Bombay. From WardhS a branch of 45 miles leads to WarorS 
in tlunda At NJgpur the Hengal-Nagpur ‘iysiem begins ru^^ 
through BhandiLta, Raipur, Bil-Ssputp and suverul Feudatory^ States 
towards t akulta, with a length of 41? miles in the Province. .An 
c^tensiun of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway on the gauge of 2 feet 
6 inches from Gondii cm the main line, 601 miles from Bombay, to 
connect with Jubhulpore, was opened in 1905. It passes through 
ikllaghat, Mandkt, arid ^eonl Dbtricts, and has brnnebes through 
Seonl In Chhindw^ra and to Mandlil*, with a total length of 355 

^ The MfllidU bfmL’h hul noE tircll ccmpIctMl in 
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m\Q.% thus brin^mg tliL' greater part of llie SatpijrJ& pkteau . within 
my distairice of a laitniiy, Protn Raipur another fianowgaugc 
bmneh of 56 milei leads south to i>hanitart and tiSjim in Raipur 
Districi; and frfjin BtlSsptir a connecting line on the bnsad t*auge 
funs north for £5 miles to Kami on the East Indian. Except t^rhere 
it has l)cen otherwise siatcdr All lines are on the standard pugu of 

5 feet 6 inches, Tliere are at pTcsent no double lines, but a section 
(jf the Great Indian l^eninsula west oF It^i is about to be doubled. 

The lines from BbusAwal to Nigpur and froin Juhhulpore to .\llah^ 
lhad were the first to be construeted^ and were opened in 1867+ the 
Hhu^wabjubbulporo line following shortly ofterwarch^ in 1870. I'he 
Indian ^lidland line from Iiarsi to Hho|i 3 l was coontructed in rS8j, 
and the Hhop^bJhUtlHi section in r 83 ^. The main line of the Bengal- 
NiSgpur Railway was opened in 18S8, being an extension of the 
ChhaUEsgarh Stale Raila^ay which had been cofc’i^tructed by tiovem- 
luent on the metre gange to Raj-N^lndgiaon, and w4-s made over to the 
compin)% converted to the broad gauges and extended to connect with 
A^nsol on the East Indian, and sub^uendy direct to Calcutta. I’he 
BTna-Katnt connexion on the Indian hridland was constructed in 1S99, 
Its 1904 the Province liad thus Jt4i9 miles of railway open and a 
further 178 under construction, rnaking a total of 1,597 miSc-t, of which 
were on the broad gatige, 39 on the metre gauge, and 311 on 
narrower gauges, I'his is eiiuivalcnl to 54 5q.uare miles of ^ country 
for one mile of railway in British Districts, and 73 Province as a 

whole. In tSy 1, 1^094 miles of broad gauge and 2 9 of metre gauge 
Wtfre open. With the exception of Betsill District on the Siipura 
plateau, the greater part of Chflntta, and the southern heudator)- Slates, 
the milwTiy communications of the iTovince may be said to be fairly 
complete. Among projected lines may be mentioned a branrch of the 
Ikmgal-Nigjjiir from Bil^spur to Mandll. the tmbanimcnl of which 
has been partially constructed as a famine relief w‘ork au cxtcrLsion 
from Gondia to Chinda on the same line, with a link from Uramha- 
pun to Nlgpur, to serve ibe south of i^%|>ur and tlie north of C.hinda 
rhstricts; a bnmch line from Chhindwflra to the Pencil valky ct^al- 
Helda; a line froirt Raipur to Vijuanagram ; a loop-line from Nagpur 
to Arnniot1+ ffom some point on which a connexion will be taken 
thmugh Bettjl to a branch line from Nagpur to Rlmick; and 

an extension of the Wardhii-Warora line through ChAuda to a point 
on the Ni}«im’s Stale Railway in Hyderabad, The corLstnKttnn of 
a line from Warorjt through Ghlnda to a new co^-field at Ball^pur, 

6 miles fnoau this town, lias been begun by the nreat Indian Penin^ub 
Company, 

Prevtinis to the con^itruclion of railways, the tnaiin trunk rouses of the 
Province were the road from Nagpur to JubbuSporc through Seonh 


the great ea-item nfliJ front Nflgpur to RAipur and SftnilMliHir and 
on to Cuttack, the southern rood from Nlgpur to Chinda ihrtugli 
J ani and Warora^the old Bombay? road from Jubbulpore through 
the Jubbulpore, Ihimoh, and Saugor road, the Juhhuipare, Mandl^ and 
Hilaspur ™d, and the north-western road from Nagpur to Beta and 
hml Other nmin routes vtgtc those from Nagpur to Chhindwira 
and J^'iparL^ froni Soont to Katangl and Tuimar, from Saugor to Karell^ 
from N agpur toUmrer and hi ah and from Raipur through Ohamtatl to 
Jagdalpur. Thae laUer roads were inniportant railway feeders for some 
time after the construction of the through lines of nut^ but they have 
generally been superseded by the extensions of the lost two decade?^ 
I'he i^nstmctjon of the nailwai-s has entirely removed [lie impsitance 
of the old trunk routes, except along certain lengths where they serve 
03 feeders. One or two of them are no longer maintained to the same 
standard as fortnerlyi and with the exception of the imd frorn Nagpur 
to Jubbul[>ore there Ls: now rno thoroughly gcxKl tnink road in the Pro¬ 
vince. The Important roarh at present are those which tioimect rich 
tratita in the intenor with the railwa}'S; and os the railways have fre- 
(juently fijltoweii the line of trunk road.^^ iho feeders are generally small 
cTOfis-rijods. During the last decide there has been a remarkable deve¬ 
lopment of mud eoniTiiunication^ ooinaequent on the amriunt of work 
undertaken for tarntne relief- The length of metalled roads has increased 
from 55b mile^t in rS^a lo 1,646 in 1904-51 and that of embanked roads 
from a, 133 miles 10 3,967. The total length of metalled and emlianked 
ruads Is now 4,613 tnilti, or at the rale of one mile for tS sf^uare mile^ 
of muntr)- in Briti?ih fftHtficla. lire annual expenditure on thtr main¬ 
tenance of iheie roads is 8-43 lakhs. Nearly 900 miles of surface roads 
are also maintafned at a cost of Rs- 24,000. Surtacc of unemlxmked 
roads arc under the charge of District councils, while all others arc 
niaintalned by the Public Worts department. Much progress has also 
been made <luHng the last decade in developing the communications 
of the large and Feudatory States of Chhaitksgarh, uivdcr 

ibc NuperintcnderKc of the Engineer of the specially created ChhatdS' 
garh States division. *Vhh temtoryj comprising 41,618 st^uare miles, 
is the wildest ;ind most backward psiit of the Provincep and with till 
recenily altnusL desKitute of routes fit for w'h€?elcd tradk- Since 1893, 
6B1 mites of gravelled mods and 763 miles of sur^ce roads have been 
ciDnstnicied+ the funds l>efiig pro\idcd by the estates through which 
they [loss. TTidie roadsi are excluded, from the totab given above. 
I'he of a country cart drawn by two bullocks ts about Rs- 4 ^* 
on an average, and the ordinary load along n'jad^ is 14 cwi. 

The (’entral Provinces are included in the Central Provinces and 
Herar Postal Circle urHkra Ikputy-Poslrnaster-Ccnerul. 'I be sialislics 
(rff Table M L p* 106) show u large advance in postal business since 
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L the nUTUbcrof puiL iKffices in the Province having incre?^^ from 
iSa to GSg* of kiter-boxes from 157 to 566, md of milts of postal 
comniuoictitton from 41465 to £(>411. More than 7 million letters were 
delivered in 1903-4 <i§ 4 irkSt 5f millions in 6 million post^ 

catds as agLiinst half a million, and 147^000 parcels as against 40p0oo, 
The value of money orders issued ^ incrcaited from 30 to 109 lakhs. 
These figiiriis relate to both the [mperial and the District post. 'I'he 
Litter system provided postal communications in British Districts for 
magisterial and police purposes^ the upkeep of which w'as not warmnted 
under the c:ofttmercial principles of the Post Ofhie, and funds wefe 
obtained from a cess levied at the ntte of one per cent on the land 
res^enue. In 1906 the cess was abolishedr and the cost is now included 
in the Irnperial bndgeL Postal establishments in Feudutor}' Slatc:^ are 
jaid from State funds, and were alao treated as \yaii of the District 
i’^ost. In 1903-4, 141 post offices and ?i5S4 adles t?f mail lines in 
British Districtfi, and 22 post of&ces and of mail lines 

in Feudatory were maintained under this system. 

At present the harvests may be said to be entirely dependent on the 
rainfall. A complete failure of the rains^ such as occurred in 1899- 
jqoov will destroy bfxh the Ittmeiits and cau?ie fl uni- 
versal famine. Such a failufe is, however, believed 
to be unii|uc- The raiiiifall of junCt July, and August is as a rule fairly 
reliflbkv and has only failtxl completely in and 1899, In 1902 
there was a drought in .Vugust. Vety heavy or excessive raln^ on 
the other hand, during these months is naturally not infrequcnV and 
in some Districts may occasion substantial damage U? csitton aiidy^i^r; 
hut there is no record of distress haviiig arisen from this cause. The 
inrisi cTitkal jiericxl for the crops con^firists the month?, of SeptcmbcT 
and October, when about 9^ inches shun Id be received,! I h ^ rain 
is nectissary both for the ripening rice harvest and to enable the land 
to be prepared fur SAJwitig the spring grains. It is e^ffecially ca|jriciou?i; 
and while the full average k re(|uir^ to ensure the success of both 
han'estSr the actual fall in one or other of ihesic months Itas been more 
than ^5 [Kr cenL stion of the average nineteen times in thirty-three ycurs. 
Of the famiue?:i or sorrcitles for which information b available, those of 
1833, iH8hg 1898, and 1S97 were caused by lihortness of the late min%, 
w hile in 1899 an average fall in these months would have reduced a utit- 
vcrwil famine to hoi dtstrm. It is isipecially to remedy the deficiencies 
of the minflili in September and October tliat irrigalM^n is required If 
the mii^fifll up to the end of October has beeti salisfactoryv the success 
of both harvests assured agairuit deficiency t>f min, though showers 
in November tff December are requisite for bumper spring emps. 
'rhe?ie^ howcvcfT ni.iy still be spoilt cxctissive rainran in the w inter 
tnonths, which will induce rust ur blighL Such esccMive rain wa-’s, 
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as bv T«por^siblc fgr ibe l«al dLstr^.^. «hkh ocCMt^'d m 

1819 t. .8iy : in i Mindli, in 1834-5 i" Siing..r 

I La and i&fls in thL> northern Disincts generally. 1 he 

J^jriTig bantl i boi^'cvet. of fat less importance lhan ihc 

vlsi, end there is also no single cn.p ^htch so overshadows the rest jis 

rice docs the other autumn grains. _ 

'me eariii^^t scarcities of which accounts are availuhle rebuked from 
political disturbanrts rather than climatic causes. War and (ts effects 
iccount for dUtrext which laevailcd in the upper Kar^dff valky 

during the years 177". ’* i 3 o\^ Tfaillre 

rrhert sold in Narsitighpur at 10 lb. to the rupee. ‘ 

of the rains caused a timire in Nini 5 r and lioshiit^bftd, which 
already suffered greatly from the inroads of Sindhias armies. I he 
famine is still Imown in NimJr ns the ‘Mah.'llal,’ when gran, sold 
at I 1h. to the rupee or alwut two m three hundred times tis [)n« 
in Seasons of prosperity. In 18,8-19 the Nagiiur country and the 
Districts north of the Narbatlfi suffered from a fatmne caused by the 
railure of the autumn rains and excessive tain dunng the following cold 
sea-son. Acute (amine profiled for months in the^ localities, and in 
Jubhuipore wheat sold at a lb. to the rupee. In Mflg|,ur iiratiy of the 
poorer cultivators are reported to liavc sold their children into slavery'. 
Krom iSii to 1827 the Disiritrts of Seoul and Mandli aufferctl from 
a succession of short crops due to ftoods, hail, and blight j and rruiny 
v illages were deserted* la iSrS-^i according to oral tradition, famine 
attended with, loss of life tKcurrcd in Nagpur, and it is !,aid that many 
people died after eating the cooked food vrhich was doled tjut to iheni 
M the KJSji's place. In 1828-9 there was a famine in Kuipur und 
hiljbspur, the price of grain rising front about 300 to 24 lb, per rufie*;. 
[ti 1832-3 eiiceiislve rain folkiwcd by drought was the cause of severe 
distrcsii. ill the Narbada valley, the NSgpur country, and Uerflr. Heavy 
mortality occurred iti Uetul, and 51*^*** fwople am said to have died in 
the city of Xagjiur. In W'arUha children were sold for 10 lb. t*f grain- 
The following year, owing to a failure of the autumn rain, the spring 
CTO]) .irca of Jubbulpore District wnus left practically unsown and prices 
reached 16 1 b. per rupee. Crain was imported by fjovernment agency 
into Sconi and Mandlt. In *834-5 a partial failure occurred In 
f'hhatilsgBTh, and, in spite of the export of grain lieing prohibited, 
prices rose to 15 or 10 timeK their normal level, rtroughi in 1845 
caused severe distresss in NinuHr and Chhaiirsgarh; and in 1854-5 * 
visitation of rust destroyed the wheat emp of the northern Districts, 
and is still well remembcrL'd by the puple as a prallel to the similar 
disaster of 1894-5- Tarenhi sold their children in DamrA, and many 
deaths from stuTvaiion wCTt! recorded in Saugor. In 1868, the year uf 
the Bundclkluuid famine, the rains ended abruptly a month be fore the 
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due tiiiie; but a heavy fnW in Sepicmber saved the srttiiiticin over 
the greater part of the t'ountryj and acute di.dre^'^ coofmod to 
the Vindhyon Districts, the U^aijig^ingiL Hce imcts, and ChhattFsgarh. 
J>iitresa wo-S however* severe in these areas. Hundreds of deaths 
were repotted to have occurred from stamitioop and the ordiriar}^ 
mortality is estimated to have been trebled. About 17 laklis wm 
expended on relief. 

The fumine of 18^3-9 was followed hy a fieriod of years of pros¬ 
perity, broken only by the failure in 1886 of the rtce crop of GhhritiJs- 
garh. Froni 1893 commenced the recent cycle of bad yeata. In that 
year, and in 1894 and 1895, the spring crofitS of the northern Districts 
Were spoiled by excessive winter ratn. In 1894 the wheal was almost 
entirely destroyed by rust in Saug^ir and I>2Lnioh, and diiitress ensuL-d. 
Road w^orks were Ofiened, but ihe numbers on them never reached 
20,000^ and only about u lakh was expended on relief- Both in 1894 
and 1895 the rice crop was also severely (kimo^cd on the thredimg- 
flooRs by the late rainsi- In 1895 the monsoon stopped abruptly in tbc 
middle of September; the autumn crops were poor, and the spring 
harvest reali^icd about half a normal yield rjn a diminished anesu Four 
years of poor barvf^ts thus preceded the failure of 1896^ when the 
rains, which up to then had been plentiful and even excessive, stopped 
suddenly at the end of August- The effect of the drought was the 
destruction of the autumn crops* wiib the exception of irrigated rice, 
conon, and ITie spring crojis were fair* but owing to itic 

dryness of the M>il only half the normal area wm iiown- The aihround 
uut-tum was 56 |ict cent, of an average crop, but the distress was 
greatly aggravated by the failures of the preceding J'cars. .Severe 
fiiniini! prevailed tfciroughout 1897, except in Nim8r, Clil^ndai and 
Smiibalpur^ which partially cscaiicd. Direct expenditure on famine 
relief was about crores; and indirect exfienditure, famine jc^ 

missions of knd revenue, and charitable relief made up anoibcr crore. 
The rrovincial death-rate for the year was 69 per 1,000, conijjared 
with ja-4 during the dt^ade ending 1891: the mortality wus csjiedally 
severe during the monsoon months. Owitg partly to the w klc ftrva 
over wliich thk rarninu extended, and partly to ihe deficiency of trans- 
|3ort, prices ruled high, the extreme point renchird licing la^ lb. per 
nipee in The largest number relieved wax ^Q^.ooOf or ^5 

Jjet cent, of the population affected^ on the 29th of May. The famine 
of 189 7 was followed by two yean^ of fahly good baTvcsts, but in 1899 
occurrexi the most complete failure of ihe monxemn ever known. Only 
hve Districts rut:civcd more than half ibdr nvTOge rainfall, and five 
received only a third. The wheat croji was above half an average in 
six of the northern I >istricts; but over the rest of the country lnHh 
crops failed completely, the allrround out-turn for the Frovinoe being 
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only a qiiariCT of the normal. Fambt prevai 3 (sd in ill Dismcts from 
Octobeip 1^99^ lo Novembiir, J900; and tht deficiency of ihc Tmnfall 
led to severe epidemics of cholera, dysenterj, diarrhoea, and other 
diseases resulting from bad water I'lie administration of this famine 
e](tremcly liberal and effidenlp the direct expenditure being nearly 
4I crores, while inditect expcnditiire and remissions of the revenue 
added another crore and 30 lakhs* 'I'hc numbers on relief exceeds 
2^ millions, ur 0 per cent, of the fjopuLtlion of the affected tract, in 
July* 1900, and the total number of units relieved for oTsc day was 556 
millions. In spite of die gTcatcr severity of the famirtc* pHces were 
generally lower by from i to 3 lb. per rupee than in 189^ the im]Mjrts 
uf Bengal rico assisting materially to keep them down. Ilie highest 
price for the cheapest food-graiTi was 14^ lb. per rupee in Chhmdwira. 
The mortality for the year was 57 per 1*000, and wa-s greatly aggnivatcd 
by diseases due to the scarcity and bad quality of water. After two 
more iairly good seasons a prolonged break in the rains belwem 
[he tast week of july and tlic Iii5t week of August, 1902, caused 
a latiure of the rice crop in Raipur and the VVaingangl valley. 
Famine was confined to Kaipur* which reaped only a third of an 
avemge Crop. ^ 

Apart from the direct organiKation of relief, the remission of re venue* 
and tlic grant of loans to agricuUurisits for seed wild cattle, the protective 
measures taken by Government consist of the extension of irrigation 
and communications. Irrigation is a-S yet in its infancy m the Frovince , 
and though considerable strides have been made in the \mi few yeara^ 
it can at best only slightly mitigate the circcis of A failure of the rains. 
The opening up of the Province by railways, so as to provide ciieaji 
transport to iracts liable to be aflected, hjiii Ijeen proceeding rapidly during 
the last two decades, and w ith the completion of the SatpurA line will 
be pmctLcally complete so far as British flistricts are concerned. In 
1K97 grwin had to be im|MJited by Government Agency into of 

Mandllp Balaghtt, and Siftmehil, and these areas, with the excepiicm ot 
the small Sironch^ tract, will be protected by the SAlpurl railway. .A-s 
regards the dirt-ct administniEion of relief, a re^H.sed Famine Code ha-s 
been Cfmilled, emhcKlying the CAiwrience gained in the two great 
famines^ and detailing the whole course of procedure to be followed^ 
Famine programmes of works for each District are drawn up and 
annually imised, each programme containing large public w'orks, village 
and forest works, which arc especially suitable fur the piimi- 
live tribes. The programme provides work for six months for not less 
than 30 per cenL of the population of the District, except in tracts 
adequately protected by irrigation, where a half of this provision 
held to be sudicient. 

llie administration of the Central Provitjtc* is conducted by a Chief 
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ComTnissioner, wtio b ihe chief oontrotling revenue and executive 
authorit)\ He b assi!»Eed by ihrtrc secretaries^ two 
under aecTetaries and an assistimt secTetaQV The area 
of British territory comprbicd in the Province is S»|093 squiue miiC3^ 
ydi\\ a population dhidcd for adminislnitive 

purposes into four rev'enuc DivisionB^ each controlled by a Com- 
misiiioner. The average area of a Division is iOp5oo square miles, and 
the population ip 250,000 persons. Three of the contain 

five Districts, and one {Chhattlagarh) three* The Commissioner of the 
Division supervises the working of all departments of Government in 
his Division, except those outside the sphere of the IjmI Admini.s- 
trtition+ through the Deputy-Commissioners of Districts, who are his 
immediate subordinates. Till recently the Commissioncut aha csct- 
cised civil and cfitninal jurisdiction. The principal heacht of Provincial 
departments are the Commi5!doncr of Settlemunti and Land Records, 
the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitais and Sanitary Comtntsstonerp 
the Inspector-Gei^eral of Police, the Insp^or^Gcneral of Prisons, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Commissioner of Excise and Jiis- 
ccHaneous Revenuej who Is also Inspector-General of Registration, and 
the Director of Agriculture. Use Controller smd the Dcputy Postmaaicr^ 
General represent Imperial departTiienta under the Government of 
India, Berir is now included in the juris^diction of all these offieers* 

The Province is divided into iS Districts ^ with an average of 
4,561 square miles and a population of 512,010 persons, Each District 
is in charge of a Deputy-Commiss^ioner, who is the chief rcii'e^ue 
authority and also District Magistrate, and exercises the usual functions 
of a District officer. The District foaFts are managed hy a Forest 
officer, usually A member cif the Imperial Forest service^ over whom the 
Deputy-Commissioner has certiiin powers of supervision, poaipilarly m 
regard to matters nRbcting the welfare of the peo|>le* Each District 
a Civil Surgeon, who is gencrany also Superintendent of the pistri^ 
jail, and wlmse work is supeiriscd by the Dcijuty-Commisaioner in 
respect of village sanitation, the rtgistiaiion of vitftl statisiicK* and the 
financial management of the Jail and di.Hpensariea. The Deputy- 
Commissioner is also marriage regislnir, and manages the cstalcs in 
his District which are under the < ourt of IVards, 

In his revenue and criminal work the Dcputy-Commfwioner !s 
assisted by {a) one or more Aisisiant rommtssionCT, or members of 
the Indian Civil Service ; (^) or more Extra-Assistant Com- 
missioners, or inettibers of the iTovindal cml service, usually naiivK 
cA India, kit including a few Europeans and Eurasians; and (r) by 

^ In 1005-6 the new Diitrscl DtnK ^ cwmhwtnl tram |K.ri«ii of Rihuu 

tliunclf; Uut, Hi itw li»e, Smbalpor Diltncl wii i& 

Bragii. Tlw lotal nanibcf df Diatndt* iherefiilV retnafcrtl it IB. 
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(aA^/d^ri^fid tiai^fitAslMdrs, ar members of the Subordinate sm^ce who 
in- nearly aluTLys natives of India. The number of Assistant Cotiiini=^ 
sionere on ordinary duty in 190+ ™s Ji, and of tjctra-AMtstan Com. 
mtlners too. ^vin^ 7 officers to each D.stnclKecen.ly the 
Bubdivisional system (irevailing m most other Provu^ has been mtir^ 
duced into the Central Proyinces. According to this, an Assistant or 
Estra Assistant Commissioner 1* placed in charge of a suWivision con- 
sisting of one or two tuAsl/s. with the powers of a Suhdivisional Ma^ 
tmte under the Criminal Procedure Code, extended powers under the 
Revenue l.a«, and authority to supervise the terenue and pol^offici^ 

In IQOJ, 31 5ubdivisions vr^t^ formed^ the subdivi-iinnAl ofticcrs with 
me or two exceptions residins at the District head-riuarters but tour- 
imj in iheir subdivisiom during the open «asQn. 

The Diitjici h divided for administrarive purples into two or more 
t0hi/sy each of which has a and or dq>ut> -/tfMMtr with 

a fahti oflice, and except in the case of head-quarter a sub- 

ueasury. The number of in 1906 was 53, or an average of thM 

to a District The average area of a ^ahJ/ is 1^550 sqtiare mi!«* and 
the population 173^890. fhe ioMlWr is the Deputy-C^ommissioner's 
right hand in bu revenue and eKecudve work; and* brides bcir^ 
respcmsLbte for the collection of the revenue and the distribution and 
repayn^ent of land iraproTement and agriculiural loan^p he makes in¬ 
quiries at^d carries out orders in matters of revenue law nnd admmts- 
tration. The fuAnMar is aUo a eriniinal tnagistratCp but lias usually 
no civil work. The natd'faksUJiir has no special functions apart from 
those of the /a^//dn He is usually not a magistmie, but sometimes 
tries civil cases. 

In each village one or more /am^anfdrs ■ arc the rcpresentaiiv'CS cn 
the proprietary body or md/^idrs when the ownership of the village is 
divided into shares, and their duty is to collect and pay in the Govern¬ 
ment revenue. The or, tf there arc $eveTatp one of them, is 

also or executive bcadnian of the village. If he U non¬ 

resident, he must appoint an agent or mujiiaddiim g&mdiMa to act for 
him. The muAadifam exercises the usual duties of a village bead- 
marip but has no magisterial powers aiul except by the exercise of his 
personal authority, which, however* is frequently considerable^ cannot 
coerce or restrain the rcsidenti. 

Each District has a Lind Record staff, controlled under the Deputy- 
Commissioner by a native superintendent, and oonsistLng of two grades 
of officials^ revenue inspectors and There is on an avetage one 

fKt/wdn to R village and a revenue inspector to every 15 rbc 

* ThciB SgVfa ifldud^ tin dvil |w£Sciil tuff, now dcit^ted Uhtrid “id Sub- 
ntdbtl^ 

* The WQid /amianfar u a cerrupi fannaslon from the El^Hlih w^^nl' aBJnUrF 
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m2.] number of revenue inspectors being 505, and o! /m/ufiins 4,927, 
'["he/a/irtin’ la the village sun'eyor and aecounEant, and office is an 
ancient one, but he is now a p^id and trained tJrwmindnt senMnt, 
instead of being a dependent of the landowner ais he formerly was. 
Each revenue inspector is in charge of a number of circles, 

and his duties consist in tnuning the in surv^eylng and the 

pre|»ration of the annual retumsH 1 'he F^d Record stalTalso furnish 
a mc3sl valuable agency for the supply of accurate information in rfmea 
of anxiety for the harvest^ and for the organfsation of famine relief w'hen 
this becomes necessary^ 

The Province contains 15 Feudatory Sjales, covering an area of 
31,1 SB sqiuirc miles with a population of 1,631^140 persons. One of 
the States, Maltrai^ lies within tioshang^b^d District j the rcmiiiTider are 
situated in the Chhattl^garh DivEsion, to the dilTerent DL'^iricEs of which 
they" were formerly EittachecL Their retations with Oovemment are 
controlled by a Political Agenh 'f‘he States vary grcjiEty in sir.t and 
importance, Saktf, tile jimallest, having an area of 138 !H]uare miles^and 
BisEar^ the largest, of r 3,062. They’ are administered by herediiary 
chiefs, who hold on conditions of loyalty and good government set 
forth in patents and acknowledgements of fealty^ but are nominally free 
from direct interference save in the case of senlcuces of death, which 
retjuire the Chief Commissioner's confirmation^. But, as a matter of 
lactp the Crovemment has exercised a very’ large amount of crmlrol, 
owing mainly to the frequency with which the Slates have been taken 
under direct rnanagement, because of either the minority or the mis¬ 
conduct of the chief During a minority the a flairs of the State are 
gencraJly nianagCil by a Superintendent under the control of the FoliEicaL 
Agent. In some cases also the aisenl of Govcmnieni to the accession 
of a new chief is made contingent m his cm|>loylng an officer nominated 
by Government as his Diwia or minister, 'fhe jiuperintefidents and 
^rmlns apjiointed hy Government are usually officers specially Sielectcd 
from the Provincial or Subordinate service according to the si^e of the 
SEate. In practicep a.>i many of the State officials have received a legal 
training in Government iervicep Ehe ordinary criminal and civil laiv are 
applied, magisECrial and civil jiowers being delcgiited by the chiefi In 
set'eral States a cadastral survey has been carried out and the system of 
rei'cnue settlement prescribed for British Disiricla introdncei The 
revenue is settled with the village headmen^ who have no propHetary 
rights, but receive a drawback on the collections. The btates pay 
a tribute to Government which amoutiEcd in the aggregate to 2 43 
lakhs in 1904. 

The J^islative authority (or the Central Provinces is the Council of 

' la cljdit States KQicntx* oF ImprLionQktiii flir Dir^T ^Ttfi aliu ivqulre 


I ^rri ftcvefluc VV i3Si, atnendfd by supplemenUn . _ 

SinTri lTo.-it.c«.Te™inq- Aei, 1898. ^^^cnded 
1? xHt ohL; iKe Cenlrjl ProvHn«. SelfGovcrt.^c_m 

Act of 1883; tho central ^XXH ^n 

cSurd Provireus Village Sanitaiitm Aei of tm 

A.t of 1904 il« ^ivil has fimilly been s«t«irited 

4 )^ 3 ^ tfY rent suits, but miely e*erciw othcT civil po^ert. 

The court cf a ^1'^^sif has origim! jurisdiction uptoR^^ 5 ^^^ 

of 3 Subordinate Judge up to Rs. 5,000- _ Indian 

unlimited original jurisdiclioii except in 

Divorce Act. which lie in the court t=f the 

fmen Muitsifsaud SuWi^te Judg^ up to R-s. J 

nf the District Judge, and above that in the court of the 

J Idgc. Api«als from the District Judge up to Rs. 5.000 heanJ^^^ 

the raurts of the Divisional Judge, end above that in the J? . 

Judicial Commissiottcr. 'I’he Judicial Commi^ioner is the h.gh«t 

iourt ryf civil appeal, and except in 

subjects, when the High Court trf B»n’>y ^ vS^foi^d lud cS 
court of crimiuid appeal. Ho Ls assisted by an Additional Judica 

CommissioneT for the Central Fmvinoes, and another for 

The adtninistnttion of criminal juspee wiwi formerly c > 
hands of Commisrioners and of the Distnet staff. 
now no criminal powers as such, and tbeir place as bfesions Ju g ^ 
been taien by Divisional Judges. Deputy-Commissioners aa ^ 
District Magi-Vlttites, and have power to try all oiTerces not puna 
with dL-ath. In the more important Disincls selected .Wsmnt 
Extra-Assistant Conrnilsiioners are also invested with this powc ■ 
Otherwise tlicse olbcdis usually exercise first-clasa tnagisteria. jwwcrs. 
Tahiitdan me usually sectwidclass magistrates, with power to 
tentences of whipping. In addilkm to the stipendiary nu^stmtes, 
a number of non-official native gentlemen have been appoint^ 
rarv' inagistTales. The criminal judLciary includo the Jutlmim 
tn'issioner'a court, which is a High Court for the Central Provinces, fou 
courta of Session, tS courts of Dirtrict Magistrates, 64 courts of magrs- 
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LraEfes of the first classy 76 of the setond clas5, and 46 o{ the third class, 
or 309 in a El. These figures include 78 benches of honorary* niagis' 
tnitcs, Uiith 260 members. Ap|>esls from magistiates of the seicond and 
third class lie to the District Magistmte, whiEe certain oth^r finit-class 
niagislTates have also been Invested with the jxjwer gf honing ap|H?^!s^ 
Appeals from magifitnttcii of the first class and from District Magistmiesi 
lie to the Court of Session, and from the Court of Session to the 
J udiclal CommissioneT. 

The fnarked fciatures of the statistics of ci%iJ litigation (Table VUC 

J06) are the large increases in the number of suits for the first twenty- 
five years after the constEtutton of the Provincep and the stationary or 
declining state of UtigatEon in the next fifteen years. In 1662 the total 
number of $uits filed was 24p66fiH They had iiicrea.^ to ^9,905 in 
rSSi^and to in rSS6, In subsequent yean? there have been 

considerable dccrcftses, and in 1904 the total was 79,455. 
acicr of litigation has been substantially the same throughout this 
pcriridr the large majoriLy of suits^ amounting in 1904 to 69 {ict cent, of 
the total, being for the recovery' of money or mosTible properly. Of the 
other classes^ suits for immovable property constitute 6 [wr cChE. of the 
total, and those under the rent bw' 15 per cenL Suits are gunerally of 
very trifling valuCp 59 pet cent, of the toEal not exceeding Rs. 50 and 
only 4 per cent, being above Ks. 500H During the decade ending 1900 
the average number of appeals filed annually wus 6^960^ or 7 per cent 
of the number of suits. Of ihesc^ 652, or g per cent, of the total, were 
filed in the court of the Judicial Commissioner^ 370, or 5 per cent.^ 
in the Divisional Courts^ and ®S P®*' oent.^ in the District 

Courts. 

'ITie conclusion indiimtcd by the statistics of crime (Table IX, p- 107) 
during the forty yestrs for which they arc a%ltibbte is that the number of 
offences conniiLited annually has remained iCEnarkably constant, allowing 
far variatiuns due to abnrsrmai conditions such ns famine^ The number 
of|)Crscins annually brought to trial has been about 40,000. In 
it was 4r,70D, the average for the decade ending 1S90 was 39,200^ and 
that for the decade ending 1900 nearly 45,000, tlse last figure being 
increased by the abnormal statistics of crime in three famine years. 
The statistics of the Iasi few years show an apparent decrease in crimci 
the number of |K:rsons tried in 1904 being only decrease 

is principally in offences against property, only 8,000 persons being tried 
under this head in 1904, as agwirut an average of i3i7m for the decade 
ending 1890^ and 19,000 for that ending 1900. This decrease may be 
partly real, but is also to be accounted for by recent orders forbidding 
the investigation of petty offences by the police. On the other hand, 
oJfencea against special and lociai laws have incfeascd from about S,ooo 
to iijooo^ on account of ttie more rigorous enforcement of sanitary and 
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increSM in recent years, while rape iiiKl dacoiiy ha^-c det^s^* 

avemge number ef rcsistmtion office* open dunog the decade 
,»ai-9o wti^ 7&, and the number of documents iteisiered r-^io7, the 
eoL2>ndinK fi^re* for 88 nnd 31,947. ^nd /or the 

ITC 9- «.8St r^pectively. The l>epu4-Comm...toner . 

District registrar. Kach has a reg.stmi.o., offi« 

in chanse of a sp«ial sslaticd sub-Teg.*irir, and where the worlt is 
hea%T STother office exists in the interior of the A,As,I 
meni is under the control of an l.Hi»ect«;-Geneml, and there are two 
Rciiistratk>ii inspectors for the Province^ ^ , 

The main source of ern'cninicnl income m the Central Provinces 
always been the knd revenue, but under lladltha rule numerous itettj 
miiiosts were added «m all branches of trade and 
Finincc. indy SI ry. These cmbittceii tt duty on borne prtidiice 

.lassiiru fhmi one t>art of the cuuntrj- to another, or beyond the frontier, 
and on foreign mcrcliandisc in tmnsii, and numerous other on 

all articles woduced, such as taxes on the stamping of cloths, on 
lobact;,^ sugar, cotton, silt, turmeric, and isaAwtf, and tm worltitig 
artisans, as oil ptcssers, dshem.cn, buteberg and tanneiri; a tax on 
contracts or licences for the vending of spirtinoos liquors ; a cess on 
houses, initmded to liUl particularly on that part of the 
engaged in agriculture; and numerous pclly taxes of dilTcrent Hind., 
a<iThung which itiay tw lucntioftiid! u lax on thu icniaiTttflgL 0 wi o 
one fimrth of the salt^pfoceeds of houses, dues on the playing of 
imimmeTiis at weddings, md on the use of ted powder iit the o ip a 
fourth of debts recovered by civil action^ a la^ on ganiblir^^ a S|>eet4ij 
lax on the m&rriages of BauitSs, and othersr rhis multiplicity of sma 
imposts caiitJot bet have been lrhw^>me and iMrauSsing to 
to the lavt dt^rcc- ’rhe greater number of them were abcdished on 
tlie eomiTHincemenl of British Lidminislration, and in the few ^ 
were retained can be recognijiccl the germ^ of mir pritu i^xil sources 


revenue outside the land. 

Ilie stlieme of rrovincial finmite wa^ intriKlnoed froni taji to iS 7 ^^ 
with the object cifenlargitig the powers and responsibilities of the 
Govemtnenis in respect to ex|iendtOire in some civil departmenu. _ ^ 
method first adopted was to make an annual grant from Imperta 
revenues to ihc Provincial C^overtiiTnent for the net uxperidUiire 
depsulinefits which had been tnmsfeitcd U* its cuntruL Gradually t^c 
systeni was introduced of transifening to the Provincial biid^i 1 _ ^ 
income and expenditure of those depfiutmcnls of admini-stTaiion of 
which the Pitiviticial Govemnieiu was mainly responsible; while t e 
contribution from the Province to the Imperial exchequer was pv i*’ 
the form of a iihare of the income of the great receiving deparimcntST 
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that lha burden on the Province might increase or diminish according 
lo the flitctuiinons in lU own resources. This object has noit howcvCTi 
been attained in the Central Provinces in n?cent years, owing to the 
difiorganization caujied by Jamine. 

The Average receipts Rnd c^^penditurc of Provincial funds during the 
quinquennium ending were 76 and 75-3 lakhs respectively- Fft>- 
vincial receipts represent only the share of the revenue under diiTerent 
heads which ihi credited to Provincial funds. In this settlement the 
receipts and charges under Forests^ Exciset Assessed Tauie^ i>tam|.kS, 
Kegi-stration, and the refunds of these revenueii were divided eriually 
belween the imperial and Provincial Govemincnu, w^hilc tho^ under 
Provincial Rates, [aiw and and *Miiior departiiicnU were made 

wholly PionnciaL The rempts frotii I^nd Kevenue were litarly 
eijually divided* while the greater part of ilic cKpenditure wus debited 
to Provincial funds. 

J>uTing the nejti i>criod of fivaj years the receipts and expenditure 
averaged 75-3 and 75 lakhs respociively. For the [ircvious fifteen 
years tlie revenue fmm Excise and Stamps had steadily increased, and 
this period also witnessed suhstontial increments in I^nd Revenue, 
Forests^ and Assessed Taxes. 

I'he budgeted receipts, and estpenditure far the quinquennial period 
from i fig a-3 were 7a-e lakhsJ j but owing to the scries of failures of 
crops, the average receipts during lU currency were 77^5 lakhs, while the 
expenditure wa-s 31-9 lakhs. Kmuine conditions led to the nest settle¬ 
ment being made for the year 1S97-S only* Provincial funds received 
half of the receipts from ijuid Revenue* Ajisessed Taxes, I’crffists; and 
Registration, a fourth of those frons Excise and three-fourths from 
Stan)p«, the balmict in each rase going to the Impertal Government, 
while the rccci[it5 and expenditure from the other depariincnts 
Tuentiuned remained Provincial, 'fhe Provincial revenue wjis estimated 
at 84-4 lakh:b (including a contribution of 3-7 bkhs from Inipertalfundx)^ 
and tilt; expenditure at the same figure^ These estimates, however, 
were not rcaJu^xl owing to famine, and equibbrium was only attained 
by a further L-ontrihuiioii of 20 lakhs from Imperial funds. 

In %ncw of the special ciraimstonccs of the Provincet and the recur¬ 
rence of famine* the settlement of 1897-S w^s uxtcndetl up to 1905-6. 
w'hen a fresh settle ment of a quasi-permancni nature was made for the 
Centml Provinces together with Herat. According to this, L^rovinclal 
funds obtain lialf of the receipts from Zand Revcnuct Stiinips, Excise. 
Awcsiied Taxi:s, and Forests, ami the whole of those from Regislmiion 
and Provincial Rates, The whole of the expenditure on Land Revenue 
and Registration is debited to Provinciai funds* and a half of tlrnt on 
Stam|K, ExcuhCj ,-V£^K£ised 'PaseSi and Forests. A fixed annual assign- 
nsent of 37 lakh.s is made to Prcvlncial iunds from the Imperial share 
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Rcv<rni.e. The csiimalcd Pfcmncial in^mc of «hc 
Pra. 4 na‘s and BerSr for ihe )-«ir I' ihe estimated 

**Thfiotel in the Central Pfovinew under h^d^ wholly 

or inartly Provincial in 1903-4 (Table X *, p- loy) araoitniL 0 14 7 
bkL. Tl>e main items were, in lakhs of mpees^Und 
Stamps i 4 *S, Est ise 35*^- ITovincial Rates 1 1-3, 

Poresis 13 - 9 - Rciji^twtion 0-9, t-aw and Justice * 

and Pounds i- 7 , and Other sources of revenue 7 3 

total revenue of 164-7 >^1^'’*. '''^•* credited to 1 rovincial 

funds, including contfibutiwtis 0( 36-5 lakhs from Iinjierial un ^ 

I’be total amount cxpendesl in the Province under the scvcml heads of 
Provincial cx})enditun: in 1903-4 (Table X P, p. 108) was 14 -43 a ^ *. 
ti whicli 1 13-6 lakhs ™ debited to Provincial funds. I he main heads 
were-^Charges in rcspeirt of collection of Revenue |J lakhs, t,cncral 
Administration 7-7. and Justice 16-3, Police ifri, Education 8-^ 
Medical 5-1, Pensions and Miscellaneous Civil Chafes ao- 4 . “"0 
Public IVotks 30-3 lakhs. Charges in respect of collection ’ticlude the 
administration of the Ijuid RevenuCt Stamps, Escise. Assessed raxes. 
Forests and Rcgistratlun dcjiartmcnts During the four years 
hl^xdi, 9 37 likhs from Jufiperiai rgve;nctcs ha%‘C been cspeiided 

on ‘tnajor’ and 3 74 laths from Provincial revenues on ^rn^nor 
irrigidon wnrltii. Ecclesiastical charges (Rs. lerri({irml 

poUiical pensions to represenbilivcs of former ruling families and othera 
(2 Iflkbs) are solely IirL[>eriiil heads of expendiiurt. All heads of 
expcndittire have increased in ihe last few years, the pay of 
Comniission having been raised while its numbers have incr^^ an 
large additions ha\nng been made to the streirgth of the Provincial an 
Subordinate services* Famine relief is ordinarily a charge on Provineja 
funds ; but in view of the large outlay and depletion dF ibe Pro^irKiol 
balance, the whede cost of famine since 1^94 (except during the yeara 
i?94-5 Htwl i&9S^9) has l^een met from lm|*eria.l revenues, 1 he direct 
expeniture on famiine between 1^94 and 1904 amounted 106^3 crores^ 
while additions on account of loss of rev^enue, indirect charges, an* 
irrecoverable advanc-fs make up ibe total ca-d of famine during this 
pt’iiod lo 8-76 crores. Provincial expenditure on the prevention o 
plague amounted to 5-^34 lakhs from 1898 to 1904. 

The commencement of British rule foutid most vilLigcs of the open 
country in the hands of lessees (/JjV/r or who held faratv 

* j of the village land revenue from governutent, generally 

n revtnue. j>eiiods, the leases being given for siing]*^ 

* Ttic Siftifti i.n iMi pvagn^ib tllBtt fhJ.e tK«e cotUAhed in TMc X H- “ 
thQw tht wFolf ^kpcCidilarc of iht derAAFtincfilJ and ikot «nly the txpcadiiurt deb*'® 
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vilLigtrs, V'ilLiges m niiinugiL^d wene cyJtL-ctfvuly ns i:hc 

'rhc hills and fonsis surrounding the plstins were parcelled out into 
estates held by heredit^r^' ehieftainsj called umlndiirs or Jffj^irdiirs. 
Ihese geiivrally held on a feudal or service tenurcp iKiying a nominal 
re^-enue^ but l>ein:g r^poa'^ibk for the maiiiteti-uice of order and for 
the protection of the lowljjids* A third class of %'illagesi wa:i held 
free of revenue by |Jcfifons or religious foun^latiuns to whom they had 
been assigned. 

At the long-term settlements made immediately after the ciaistitution 
of the Province in i86ip it decided to rccognute as full iJtopnclEiirs 
all persons in possession of villages:^ w'hethcr as los^cesi or 

revenue-free grontee^i. The reasons which [prompted this deciHnilion 
nf policy are not set forth in the dr^cuments coiiEaining it. But they 
appear to have been based on the same belief that led to the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal that is to sayt that the development of the country 
could best be assured by a class of landlords possessing jus Eicsirly as 
pt^ssible a fee simple in their e^tatc$, lufteen of the zamj/ti/dns were 
considered to be t»r suHlicient importance to warrant their being con¬ 
stituted P'ciidatoty States. I'he Lstates in the northern Di-stiicts which 
had come under British rule thirty-^x years earlier than the rest of the 
Province liad at tire time of the settlements in t86^ already h^t moK 
of their distinctive feature^ and were simply settled with the bndlord, 
villiigc by village, os an ordinary proprietor. 1'he estates in Uhandara 
and Blligbat [Hstticts, many though not all of which were of recent 
origin^ were settled at a favoumble revenue assessed on the whole estate 
as a unit; but their owners received no patentt and hold as ordinary^ 
proprietors, their c^UUcs being partible aiwl alienable, llic holders 
of the other and Eami^dJris in fhrshangab^d and Chhindwara, 

ChSnda, and the Chhatttsgarh Distriehs were similarly assessed to 
a single payment at a favouniblc prqwrtion of the ^ assets,^ and either 
then or i^ubsicquentty received patents declaring their eatattia inalicnEtbk\ 
hen'table by the rule of piinjogcniturcv and not liabte to partition^ though 
the legal effect of tlvese restrict ions is not quite free from doubt. In the 
villager of the the cITect of the grant of prf^rietary rights to the 

headmen was much w'ider than in the and converted a 

leasehold into pmcticaily a freehold tenuix% the ptoprielois of tillages 
so created being caHcd Pfdfg^iZdr^. The grunt of transferable rights 
and the resulting increase in their credit has, howevcTk nirit been an 
unmixed boon to the village proprietors. Not much accustomed to 
forethought oc capable in business, ujony of them borrowed up to the 
limit of I heir mcansp Only to find when a series of bad harv'ests super¬ 
vened that they could not pay their debts and must relinquish their 
esUte^ to the money-lender- I’he eKproprialtoo of the hereditary village 
proprietors has cfigagv'd the anxious attention of Government j and 
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under the new I'enaiKy Act of it \s provided that no landowner 
ciin alieiutie his vill^c without retaining a cultivating occupancy right 
in hU home-fkrm land^ unless the transfer without reservation been 
previously sanctioned by Government. In many of the and 

other large estate^ the tenure of inferior proprietor was conferred on 
farmers of villages of long standing, in order to protect them against 
ejectment. Subse<|uently to the grant taf proprretan* right a new tenure 
has been deviiied with the same object^ that of [protected status ' 
or farmer.^ 

The md^Mari tenure is subject to punitxoii according to Hindu law ; 
and the moAt recent statistics show' that the ownership of 37,575 villagL‘s 
is shared between 94^575 persons^ giving an average of 3-4 shares 
for each vIlL^e. 

The class of revenue-free grantees hold on different conditions, some 
grants having been made wholly free of revenue and others on a quit' 
renb both classes being in some cases granted in perpetuitVp in others 
for a term, as, for exampk% a number of livesL Sucli grants are resumed 
on expiry of the term of the grant, alienation of the pro|?cifty by the 
granleu, or breach of the conditions on which ihe grant w'as made. 
Thu amount of land held on rcvenuu-frcc or quit^rent tenure in 1901-4 
was 3,663 square miles, mid the amount of revenue alienated 4-i3 lakbi^ 

Of the whole area of the Province* sc|Uarc miles are included 

in the feudatory States, 16^796 square miles in the lamtMddrt area held 
under custom of priukcjgcniture, and 4^,906 square miles in the rnii^usdri 
area held under ordinary Hindu law. 'fhe remaining area, amounting 
to 16,191 sf^uare miles, represents [he forest estolc held by ihu Govern- 
lucnt Hs direct proprietor. This tract consists of the w'aste and forest 
area reserved after the allotment to tillages of sulhcient land for their 
requiremencs the proportion thu.'^ given being uiiually iw joe the uiliivated 
area. I- or a time a certain quantity of Government waste land was sold 
outright, free of land revenue though not of cesses, the amount of land 
thus perniancntly ojicnated being jrj square miles, tn recent ycar^, 
ihc policy^ has been adopted of setting apart any excess of waste land 
not required a.s 'nMerved' forest fur colonization on tlie rya/wirl 
system^ Hie total anua held oti ^'a/iviirt tenure in 1901-4 was 
3,571 st^Uiire miles ^ but of this only 459,363 acres or 71S .■aiuare miles 
were actually occupied for cultivation and assessed to ruveniiei 

Of the village Lunds held in nttU^san' or ordinary proprietary right, 
the village wa^i^c or fcirest, subject to certain easemeot-Ki of the tenani-s 
belongs to the proprietors who also own demesne lands amounting to 
*9 cent, of the whole area occupied for cultivation. I'he remainlug 
area h held by difiTerent classy of suliordinate prupiieEors or lenanu 

Tbe in h*vfr been uljutljeft on flccount ol I he Irajiiferi 

to tkngftL 
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I^ith varyiiij^ fights. The linsi class is ihat known as or 

^piot-jiropru^tor/who paf^ revenue loGuvemment chrmigb the proprietor 
of tfic tillage and has complete transfcnihle .ttld tieriuible right. Only 
4 per cent, of the occupied area in the MtfAo is held by this tenure, 
Xejtl to the the ^ttbsolutc^JCcispanc^^" tenure is the most 

priv'ilegid.. This b hcritahle and transferable^ subject to pre-eniplioil 
ofi the fiiirt of the landlonj, and includes litity of rent for the term 
of Settlement- Both and ^absolute-occupancy^ rights were 

confEiTed ml the same time as those of proprietors, and are nerf la^pable 
of being acquired. 'Absolute-occupancy’ tenants hold 1 2 per cent, of the 
whole ar«L J'he status w^Kich b now^ considered to confer the necessarj- 
measure of protectioOt wnd which can be acquired at any is that 
of an ^occupancy tenant/ "J'hc rent of an ^occupancy tenant * is fixed 
at settlenient, and is liable to cnhanceEuent by a Revenue officer at 
intervab of n«>t; less than ten j-ears, on proof that it is inadecjuate. Hb 
t^ure IS heritable by direct succesisionp or by coJlatemb resident In the 
ii'illiige^ but under ihc recrent amendment to tlic b.w b not transferable 
except to an heir -tjr a co-sharer^ or by a sub-lcasc f«jr OH’S yean 
Occupancy rights could formerly be alicrmted with the landlord's 
consent^ and the change has been made w ith a view to the |>rotecEioii 
of this class of tenant^i frtim expropriation for debt. These rights were 
tin recently acquired by twelve years’ continuous pt^sscssiem of thn: larid ^ 
but this rule has been abrogated^ and they arc now obtained only by 
a payuicnt to the poprictor of a premliini of two and a half years' renLal. 

' €kxifpancy tenani,'9' hold j.o per cent, of the w hole area. The ordinary 
or uon-ciCGuinincy termnLi have btren holding ur^til lately almost at the 
pleasure of their laiiidiords, and in some tracts have l*een severely mck- 
Tented. But the recent Tenancy Act (XI of 1S9S) has conferred on 
theni a very sub^Eantial measure of protection* Their rents, like those 
of (he Ktiperir^r clas^, are now^ fixed at seEElement and the Settlement 
officer has |>QW'er Eo reduce exorbitant rents. The renE can be enhanced 
at intervals of .'icvcn years after j^ttlement, but (he tenant can apply to 
a Revenue officer to have a fair rent fixed* As in the m-w? of' occupancy 
tenant!! ^ and for the same reasons, the right of transfer hjs now been 
withdmwn from t>rdinary tcimiUs. Thu tenun; is heritable in direct 
succession, but not by colIaEeniJs unless they are co^Narers in the 
holding. Ordinary tenants hold jr fier cent, of the oca;i|Metl arcyL 
There remains the ckss of village semce tenants^ who hold their land 
rent free or at a reduced rent on condiEton of rendering customary' 
service* 1‘hey' possess i per cent, of the tKSCUpied area. 

The Central Provinces have been constituted so recently, and are 
made up of tmets dEffering so widely in their previous history^* tliat no 
estimate of tbe land revenue j>revious to the cession of the baugur and 
^erbudda Terri Eorits and tbc simultaneous commencement of the 
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regency in ^^igpu^ca^ Ik; atttmpied. At that iSi^-Sp the revenud 

of the Saylor and Nerbudda I'crrilcmes * wa& lakhs that of Nag¬ 
pur' Ji lakhs^ and llwt of Chiiattfagarh * lakhs. If to this we 

add the earliiist available figures for Niiuar 3,000) and Samhalpur 

(i-i htkhs), ;i total of 55-1 lakhs b arrived at. 

Previous to their cession the ^ugor and Nerl^udda Territories had 
been harassed liy conjitant war and ground doa^i by exceedingly heavy 
taxation. A sptem of short leases ruled, and villages wck given to the 
highest biddurs^ iT:ie headmen had to content themseh^ with a tenth 
of the profits, and the hereditarj^ families were displaced by ouLside 
speculators. Shon-lcrm scttletnents were made at the commencement 
of British rule i and in the belief that the benefits conferrcrl hy a sell led 
government should enable the pcijpk to pay niorej an abortive attempt 
w^ nvade to maintain and even enhance the revenue handed over to us 
by the Bhunsla govemmenL Twi'enty years after the cession the revenue 
had fallen from to ^4 lakhs ^ and in 1535-7, the necessity for 
substantial abatements having been fully rrojgnbod^ a twenty years’ 
settlement was made in which the demand was fixed at a laklis^ On 
i(3 expiration^ and afier the dtsEocation caused by the Mutiny^ these 
Distrfas in common with the rest of the Province were settled for 
thirty years, 

NAgpur was under British adniinistration from rSi® to fBjo, when it 
w'as restored to mtivu rule till 1554. Under the M.irAihils she assess- 
ment was made annutlly, and the amount was fixed in the first place lu 
the aggregate for the /argana or small ^bdii^ision, and then distributed 
among the villages by the officer in cons-ullation with the 

headmen. Between i 5 1 5 and 1 5 jOj triennial settlements were substituted 
for annual settletuefit^ and the administration wa-S considerably im¬ 
proved. When the Districts were handed back, the rei'enue had been 
raised from 3 t to a6J lakhs. The subsequent period of Marlthi 
adminktmtion wax extremely lax, numerous ussignments were made, 
and much of the revenue was a[i|jrfjprLaEed by the officials^ At the 
russion in the demand had fallen to 13 lakivi. Nummary revisions 
were made afier the cession, and replaced by a long-term settlement 
in 1S60. 

The Chhaitlsgarh Ifistiicis hud enjoyed fur many ceniurics a peaceful 
and patriarchal govemment under the Hmimtvansi Rajput dynasty^ until 
this was subverted by the MarAth,’i:j in the eighteenth century. The 
Haihaivansis were content to accept service in lion of a portion of their 
revenuev and do not appear to have felt a. want of money which would 
induce them to rack^rent their subjects. To this must be added the 

' 'Ihc JutibnJpune aau Nnrbodda Dfc-rLihjtis^ wiirfUrj; Cbiinriwiiw and XnnSi. 

' Tlw Xnirpur iJivuiuo okwi CthiinJwanlr 

“ Riipur, Hillipur, and 
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fact that tlie rciainin\ owing icj its isokEicMip was untoycKed l>y Torcign 
invaders, while ai the saitic time the abseixe of any means ni transport 
msde grain unsaleable in years of plenty, ^V\\g resylt was that she 
country paid an cxlmordinarily low revenue, and has continued to do 
so up to the present time. Between iSiS and tSjo this territory was 
admirably adminisiered by Colonel Agnew^ wha> while retaining the 
annual setilcnieiits pre^'iously in ibcce, effected such tmprovemtiits in 
the system of rollection as to r^nsc^ the revenue from 3-6 to 3 9 lakhs, 
while removing all iss oppressive features. After its restoration to native 
rule the country fared pretty w^elb and would Imve greatjy Improved 
had k not been for scajdties in T&35 and 1S45, which ruined a large 
number of villages. In spite of this, how'ever, the revenue continual 
to incfeascp and at the escheat in 1S54 had tlst-n to over 4 lakhs. From 
1854 to 1863 triennial settlements were made, -.ind the revenue was 
raised to 4 6 lakhs. 

In 1863 and the following yearn long-term settlements were carried out 
throughout the whole Province, being made for thirty years in thirteen 
Districts, for twenty years in four, And for twelve yeans in Samliolpur 
this sctdemcnt marks a grefU cp<ich in the history' of Liiid ruvenuc 
administration, as it witnessed the creation of the system of firoprietary 
and cultivating tentires described above, and was aeconipanied by the 
first cadastral survey of the village lands. I'he average proportion cif 
the proprietorH' moome or 'assets' taken os revenue in nil Jdistricts was 
6 a per cent. ITie total unhancement of re«nue was only 7 laklts or 
from 53 tu 60 hkh^j and in several Duvets the demand wajs reduced. 
Jhe procedure of the settlemetiEs contemplated such an adjustment 
and enhancement of the rental of the tenants as w-ould be in agreement 
with the new' revenue. But in practice the rental w'os substantially 
enhanced only in eight Districts, while in nine the increase wns under 
lo per cent. 

During the currency of the thirty years^ seitknient the Province 
enjoyed .1 periotl of almtKt unbroken agricultufal prosperity. Shortly 
after iti commenceniertt the railway w'os opened from Bombay tn 
NSgptir and Jubbulpwire, producing an immediate brge increase in the 
demand for produce and a ri^e in its value- ^Vhen the course of |miccs 
was exatnineti at the reccrit rtvu^ion, it was found I hat in lerr Districts 
the price of ihc staple grains had douhled, thus pdfoducing a decrease of 
So per cent, in the real burden of the revenue. Between the ihEtty 
years' settlement and 1893-4 the cropped area im-neased by ?9 per 
cent., while the rental of the itiwits had been raised in sixteen Districta 
by 39 lakhs by the proprietors themsclvuii^ The benefiis of this great 
increase of wealth had been enjoyed for a long period of years by the 
lenanEi and firoprietors, the CiovemmenT nbialning no fraction of the 
proportion to which it was li^itimatuly entitled. 
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The new ietttemefltH began in i8«s with Sambalpur. The>^ were 
pfcceded by ftfii aocunite ^^dastnil viirii'cyi Jmd ^ deULfcled reoord of 
tenures^ rent, and cliaractcr of culti^'^kdon for every field in the village* 
In additionj a list wa-< draw^n up showinE for every field the quality of 
its soil;^ and its pdsitbil, whether favoumbte or unfavourable for cul- 
livution. In erary District a niunber of soils of different quality and 
varying productiveness^ often aniouniing to teUt twelve, or even nsort* 
were dlstiusubhed, most of these being kiiowii to the people and 
designated by their vernacular names, ik*sid<£S tbk the position of 
each field w^as taken into account as far as this alTectcd its productive 
capacity. In order to arrive at a correct valuation of land, a sptem 
was devised by w hkh each different soil wiis represented hy u propor¬ 
tionate numerical factor of valuct and the factor was increased or 
d[iTkiiiisbed in a fixed ratio for each different position in which a field 
might lie, 'Hits numertcal factor was Ci>n-sidered to be the equivalent 
of the same nuinber of '^il-units/ and the system is called the * soil- 
unit^ system. The pfoporlioti by which the rental generally could be 
enhanced on the score of rise in prices and increased cultimtion was 
first determined i the average rent now paid hy one " soil-unit * was 
obtained by dividing the total number of ^soEhiinits' contained by all 
fields iu the village into the rental of the village; the rent which one 
^soil-unit* would pay according to the percentage of enhancement was 
calculated, the result being known as the ' unit rutc*; stnd the rent for 
each field or holding wa^ then deduced by multiplying this figure by 
the number of' sod-units" contained In the field or ht^ldlng* llie pro¬ 
ems iSf however, in practice not merely mechanical, nearly every^ village 
being inspecicd by the Settlement ofiker, while different rates of 
enhancement are taken for different group,s of vilkiges, and then again 
varied for individual villages^ When the deduced rent, or that which 
each bolding should be called cm to pay s/ccording to its capacity, has 
been calculated, the existing rent is compared with it, and if the 
enhaneement would he ton large a lower one hi fixed* The rents of all 
tenants were fixed in this manner; and the rental value cjf the home 
farm of the proprietor or maij^saF w-as similarly calculated by the * soil- 
unit^ system, as a nJe* according to ibe ‘unh-niSe ' fixed for the village. 
Any income which the proprietor nright enjoy from forest grass or fruit 
trees on the village wasi^ or other extraneous sources^ was further 
included at a low vioJiMtion and widi a large margin for fluctuations. 
The total of rents^ rental value of home farm^ and nilscellancous or 
sm*at incomcp cDnstitutes the proprietor's income or * assets ^ of the 
village. The Settlement officer th^ proceeded to determine the fshare 
of the ‘ assets * which was to be taken as revenue^ 

The average increase in the rent roll over that at the previous settle¬ 
ment ms 55 per cent., the highest rat^: of increase being 107 ^ler cent. 


m Bililspur, where there had b«n a liii;ge extehision of cultivation, 1 he 
aciun] increase of rents at levi.sioii was usually much less than this, 
as all enhancements n«de hy the preprjetom themselies during the 
currency of settlement have to be deducted from it. The actual 
.ncreasc in rente at settlement varied from i per cenL in Mandla to 
39 p:r cent, in Sambalpur,thc ovetage being 14 per cent. The pressure 
of the revtecd rental on the tenants has recently been esammed, and it 
IS csiinratod that the rental value of the area of the Province 

Muunte to about 161 lakhs. The value of the annual crop out-turn is 
token at a moderate computotion it, be atiotit 17 crores. The renial 
absorlw therefore les.s than a tenth of the produce- J’he fmetion of the 
proprietors income or ‘assets' taken a.s revenue wis generally smaller 
rtati at the thirty years' sctilcracnis. the nverage for sisicen Uistricts 
being 56 per cent as against )>er cent, in 18^3, The land revenue 
^ the I fovmce was raised from fio to 89 lakhs, the largest cnhiuiecment 
being 80 per cent, m BilSspur. The recent series of partial and total 
toilurcsof ihchars-cst has, however, in many Districts caused a scricKts 
decrca^ in the estent and value of the crops greiwn. while the aeri- 
cultural classes have become imjwverLsIied and indebted. Govemmeut 
hK beer, quick to recpgnize the altered store of things; and in addition 
to large remissions of the current demand in seasons of failure, regular 
a^tements of revenue for a period of years have been made in all 
the affected DIstricbL In 1903-4 the land revenue h&d been rcduixd 
to 86 hkh.s*. falling at 9 anniw 3 pies per acre on the cultivated 
area. Action is also under consideration for increasing the elasticity of 
the land revenue collections, and for providing for rapid and lihenil 
stispensfons of the demand in caises of local failure of the harvest, 

The fieHod now adopted for land revenue settlements is twenty years, 
to being most suitable for the Province in its still developing condition; 
hut in order to cause the new settlements to expire in rotation and 
not simultaneously, they have been made for terms ranging from twelve 
tti tw'enty-thrce years in difTerent Districis. 

In the rowr/WW estates the revenue is fixed at a favourably low rate, 
as a mle not exceeding 40 per cent, of the ‘assets.’ In ryafivdn 
villages the whole of the lyoi's payment is token as the fiovernment 
ncrenue, subject to a small draw-back allowed to the managing headman 
for tlic trouble of collficibn. In regularly settled rjvtwari 
villages the revenue is a-tsessed on holdings or ‘survey-numbers,* and in 
others oaxirding [o the area cropped, which is measured annually, 
Concessions are granted to headmen who agree to found new viltage.4 
by the remission of the revenue for three yeans and in the case of 

‘ TIk dmunH for luirt icveam: in tiu! rrOTinre, aftrr lire disnec* of af« 
m Wat 84 kiclti. mid tte detn 4 Pil for cesut ] a lbi.tL|. 
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I’ilJages, in which « tank is consiraeted. fw a longer period which 

may extend to twenty ytsats, - j „ 

Up till 187* the cultivation nf poppy urtder licence was permiiied all 
over the Prorince, but it waa complctety prohibited in 1879. Opium 
fio^ obtained from the factory at GnaisiPURj anti 
Miwellaiieoiis jvtpplied to District treasuries, whence it is issued to 
revenue. licensed vendors at Ks, la a seer. Of this, Ks. 8-S 
is credited to the opium rewnue os the cost of protiuction, and the 
remaining Rs. 13-8 represents the excise duly. Shops for the retail 
vend of opium are sanctioned in special localities, and the contracts for 
sale are disposed of annually by auction. In 1903-4 there were 951 
pennanent and 338 temporary shops in British territory. Besides the 
licemsod vendors the District treasuries also suj)i)ly the I-’eudatoiy 
States, who have agreed to obtain all the opium required in their 
territories in this way. The drug is issued to them at dilTctent ratc^ 
whidt are fixed by agreement and are usually lower than the rate 
charged iQ liairtse<l vendors m British I. 5 istricts. 

The consumptiori of fipium in 19*3-4 amoiintcd to 7^® ifraundSp and 
the exciise revenye was 6*to lalths^ of which 2 Inichs was derived from 
licence fees, 3 lakhs frorti dut>^ on opium sold to licensed vendorsp and 
the reRToinder from Sides to FeydaUjO' chiefs^ During the decades 
ending 1^90 and 1900 the corresponding Sgures were 7 and 6 6 lakhs, 
respectively. I'he consumption of the dnig decreased in the li-st decade 
uvring to fche impoverishment of the people caused by the famines, iind 
the effects this still remaloK A large amount of .smuggling is curried 
On from the Native States adjoining the Vindhyan and Narbada valley 
Districts, and Special measures for the repression of this have recently 
been taken. 

Up to 1S74 the salt tax was mainly levied by the imposilion of duty 
at a customs Hnc, which in the form of a gjont hedge of thonis barred 
the Provinces from the salt-producing regions of RajputKna on the north, 
and Bomhay and ^ladras on the west and south. No salt is produced 
in the Trtfvincei, and no revenue is therefore now raised directly within 
it. The consumption has increased from 43 iMo to S3 p^>oo tons during 
the decodes ending TS90 and 1900 respectively to 6o,oao tons in 1904 t 
the consumption per head of populodon was 8 lb. in iS8t, 10 lb. in 
13 lb. in 1901^ and 13-j lb in u)Oj^ The revenue payable on the 
salt cotmimcd in the Province was 25-5 lakhs in 1881 and 31 lakhs tn 
1904, though the duty wsui S annas per mound lower in the latter 
year. The incidence of duly per hfiid of population was 3 annas 9 pies 
in tS8[, and 4 onnas 4 pies in [904. 

Ever since the constituti<m of the Province in iSdip the pToblem of 
regutatin^i^ the system of taxation and vend of intoxicating liquors to 
satisfy the varying requirements of diffcri^nt parts of the country has 
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solution, while )m ijfliaustive itiquiry on the subject has 
condurted with a ^iew to placing the excise odminis- 
on a more satisfectonr bwk Prior to the changes introduced 
n the rKommeiidniion of the Excise Committee (1904) three svBtcras 
rejfjectively the modified bonded warehouse, 
the central or xm*- distillery, and the out-stiU sj-stems. The liquor is 
dwelled from the flower of the maAua-itac (Eauia 
Wri/w). The modified bonded warehouse system was in Lre in 
Nagpur and li» greater part of Nimar. Under this, liquor wws manu¬ 
factured at a central distfllery under Government supervision and 
^ a prescribed strength. It was removed to Government bonded 
warehouses and issued to retail v^endom at a fixed rate, varying from 
^ 1-14 to Rs. 4 a gallon according to the strength of the liquor. The 
aianufactunng cotitiacior tendered for the mle at which be would 
supply the liquor, and the difTereace between this and the price 
urged to retail vendors w'as the Oovemment duty. The contract 
ratra of nianufiicttirt; varied between 9 annas and R. i for liquors 
of different strength. I’hc relail vendois obtoined their licenci bv 
auction and paid licence foes. *l’he distillery system was in force 
at niost District head-quarters, and in some other towns in open parts 
of tte country. Under it a central distillery was maintained for the 
ft fatlius of 10 or jj miles round the towTi, and liquor was 
distiU^ and removed to outlyipg shops for sale. I he dLsultaiion was 
ramed on under GovcmmBjt sutasnision, and duty was charged at 
the rate of from 1 to 4 annas per seer on the quantity of *»t>At/a used, 
the contractor being free after psiynient of this duly to manufacture and 
mtatl the liquor ,it his discretion. J he sime contractor usually held 
the nghia of manufacture and of retail vend. Ibe rcitort of the 
Excise Crnnmliiee (1904) showed that the system had many defetts 
Ahc checks to ihe smuggling of uniaxed beipg quite inadequate* 

While the machinery for distillation was iiitlficient and the quality of 
the hquor produced inferior. ITierc were 26 Wr distilJenes in the 
1 rovtnee in 1903-4, and the area supplied by them was anproxinuitely 
f t, 4 f y square miles. Over the rest of tlic Province the out still system 
was m force, under which the right of distillation for a small circle of 
wllngcs was dijqmsed of by auction, and the contractor made and sold 
the liquor at his discretion. In 190J-4 there were 1,9^9 out stills in 
ISntJsli Lhstncls, the number having been reduced from i.ago since 
laifo-go. The total number of places of rcmil vend was 6 , 3 i i, or one 
to every 9i square miles. About 60 per cent of the revenue on 
country hquor was raised from cenirsl disiilteries and 40 per cent, 
from out stills. No control is exercised by Government orer the sale 
of liquor in the Eeudatury Slates. The liquor m.ide by simple fcr- 

meniation from the sajiof iKtlni-trees, called /an, is subject to taxation. 

VOi_ X. 
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It ifi cotiBunied lo ^ siiiall extent in Nn’liipur^. WardhS, C. liSnda, snd 
Niniar J^istricis, md the right %o TnanufKOtyre and rfitnil it h sold 
ahnii^llv by inictiDE%^ the hcence fees amotinting to Rs. 74 t 5 ^ 
1905-4- only imported spirit of which statistics are kepi is 

Indian rum pianufactuFtsd at Sshahjahanpur. The imptiTls of this spirFi 
during the decade averaged Ci^cis gallons, and luid in¬ 
creased XotJA^ gallons in 1903-4^ practically Ccjhfined 

to the large towns* where it is preferred by li^ducated natives and 
Eurasians to the impure mtjAuii spirit, A brew'ery was started at 
Jubbulporc in 1896. The rtccipis from foreign liquors m 1903 4 
were nearly Rs. 17,0*0, derived almost entirely from the beer duly 
and fees on licences. The average receipts during the decades 
itiS]-9D and iSgr-f goo were Rs, 5^70* pJT^d Rs. 21,40c respectively. 

The hemp plant is cultivated under licence for the prrxluction nf 
g}ttja in Nim^r District, which furnishes the supply for the Central 
I'rovinces and Berar, the area cultivated in 1903-4 iKing 150 acres* 
^Vholesale vendors are appointed by tender for each DistHcrl or ruAr//, 
who purchase the drug from the sturchtHise and are bound to sell it to 
retail verwJors at a fixed price of Rs, 5 pur the Government price 
being Rs, 4, and the proportion of the remaining rupoe which the 
contractor is to pay to Govemnicni heing settled by tender* The 
Govemmetit [irice was raivsed to Rs. 5 jjer seer in 190* aJid a new 
system was introduced, Licences for wholesale vend being granted ta 
suitable applicants wiibout rejilricsion, and the rate at which the drug 
is obtained by retail vendors being left to be settled by competition* 

For retail vend, shops arc opened at ituliable places, and disposed of 
separately by* auctbii, the nutnljor of pcmiancnt shops for retail vend 
ut in 1903-4 being 1,004. is chaigci] with a Government 

duly of Rs, 3 per seer. The consumption of and in the 

British Districts of the Central Provinccja tn 1903-4 was 812 maund^ 

750 raaundsv and maunds); and the revenue realized 

amounted to 2^16 lafchs, of which i-io lakhs was obtained from duty* 
and ks, 96,000 from licence fees, '1 he average receipts during the 
decades ending 1S90 and 1900 were i-S 4ind 2*3 lakhn respectively* 
Giirtji$ is supplied to ihe Feudatory^ States cither free or at a reduced 
rate, on condition that the price cMrged to retail vendors is the same 
m in British territory* 

The gross esewe revcnucp excluding opium, in 1903-4 
lakhs, of which 16-55 w'ns obtained from country liquor, while 

[he charges hif oallectiun iimfjunted to only Rs 65^000, giving a net 
rcTcnue of 18-85 lakhs. The average potfis n^ipbi during the decades 
ending 1890 and t^oo w'ere 16-3 and t7'h lakhs respectively, the 
corjxspmding figures for country liqnur, wdiich is the chief item of the j 
revenuej being t^-j and 14-7 takhs. The incidence of revenue per 
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h^d ^ ha.s ™ried 3 ™ 6 pj« «nd . 

I ^ durmgthe last t.-o dec^«. The local «dn!im.tn,tion i Z 
excise revenue has hitherto been conducted by the JJeputvro™ 

ui^msion of an tsciic Coiuniissioner for the Central I^ravinces and 

.nc^.ed and .pec.aJ.^d ^tubtishraent. Native opinion on the 
f intoxicjitipg liquors ^ neutral, and there is no feelinj: in favojr^of 
P^hibrtion or Ic^cal opden. The effect of Endisr ^u^it is 

case, to lead ntembeis pf the higher casfes tpl™ M their 
^te rules on prohibition, and to rate to drinking aloohc!il: Jinuor 
ut this class usually prefers irafXH-ted spiriLr 'I » 

The repj^i of the E*cii* Committee, issued at the end of loo. 
J^mntended an entire change in the present administmtio^ ?^e 

^ ^ pnemjsca for the suddIv ur t 

in^ufactiire. J.iquor of high Strength 
will be distilled and conveyed to bonded warehouses thcmxi ^ 

h^It ^ “"'J ^end will be completely separat^ Still- 

hind duty IS to be levied at three different r^tcs. L " 

and R. 0-15 per proof gallon, to allow for the varying^conditions S 
development of different pans of the country. The dSty and ^ « 

the bonded ^wehouse^ The new scheme mu.t be inireduc^ 
^aduallvyn order to obtain experience in wwkbg it, but may uitiniatclv 
be extended to the whole Province, with the exL^ion ofYS oT.t 
more densety-wooded tracts on the SatpurJs and the southern and 

^Im fo W T! “ ^9oU. 

judicial and average net revenue from sales of 

rojSsX in thLsZnds ^ 
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iJSfti-rgpci. ^ 

iffq-4. j 

NcFKiftl i^Anapi , 

1 h'cin-jmliclat si^mp* . | 

Sit* 

4i05 

1 1 

^rl7 


?' ®Lto increase steadily 
p 1893 4, when the combined revenue was 17.3 lakhs or u-* for 

both classes of stamp® to an equal dc^Tee. The lowest 
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to which jiidkiiiil i»CAmps 


combined wsts i 3‘7 lakhs in 1900-ip 

contHbuled ^ lakhs and tion-judieial j+7. 

Previous 10 ihc introduction of the Income Tasc Act in iS86j non- 
agricultunil incomes had been tiwcd under the PSndhri Act. The 
teccipti from the income-tax during the years f 886^-90 avemged 4 lakhs, 
and during the decode ending 1900 6 5 lakhs. 'I hc receipts have gradu¬ 
ally declined since 1893-4 owing to losses on account of bad harvests, 
and amounted in 1903-4 to 1-9 lakhs* ll^e incidence per bead of 
pt>pulation being 6 pi^, and the number of ossessees 16 per i,ooo. 
"rhe/iifuikn lfl»* which yielded only Rs. 70^000^ was abolished in igoa^ 
Municipal administration was first introduced under the Ihinjab 
Municipal Acts of 1864 and [867, which were made applicable to the 
Ccnttal pro^dnees. The municipality of K^pur dates 
from 1864, and in i 36 y forty-three towns received 
a municipal constitution. A special Act was passed 
for the Central Provinces in 1873^ and revised Acts were enacted in 
1889 and 1903. I'he principal points in w hich the earlier form of 
municipal self-government differed from that previuling at pre^nt were 
that the caccutivc officers of Government were usually luembers 

aitd presiding offkers of municipal committees, that the municipalities 
muinLiined their own police force, and tl^at they did not manage their 
own lichools, pounds^ dLspensaries, and some other local insututiems. 
In tSS8 the nilmbcr of municipal towns wajs fifty-sevtin; but lietwccn 
that year and 1901 several of the smaller municipalities were aliolishcdt 
feducing the number in igoj’-4 la forty-six^ while similnr action 
in respect to t 4 her towns ts In contcmplattoti. One municipal town, 
I 45 gpur, hiis a population of os^er ioo,ooo, iiincloen of between io,OQo 
and 100,000, and twcniy-six below lo^coo. The totiil |>oi>ulalJon 
resident within municipal limits in S9o3"4 was 681,851, I’he total 
number of members of munidpul conimittees in the same year wus 576, 
of whom 178 were nominated by Government and 398 elected j 135 of 
the meml>ers were officials and the remainder non-ofliGials t 6? were 
kLurtipeaTis Not less than twq-fifihs of the members of a committee 
must be persons other than the salaried oflicers of tloycrnment. 

The aggregate income of municipalities in 1903-4 was tg-a lakbs, lu 
throe towns— Nftgpur, jubbuljiore, and Kliandw't — the receipts exceeded 
a Lakh, and in nineteen trswns they were below Rs. r 0,000. The in^ 
ddence of muntcipal taxation per head was Rs. t-9^5^ and of inct^me 
Rs. 3 - 8 — 0 . The main head of receipt is rxitroiT frtjm which 9-7 lakhs 
was obtained in twenty-municipalities in 1903-4, ksis j-ir lakhs 
refunded on good$^ in tmnsiL U’alcr rate, conserv'ancy ccss* and taxes 
un houses and landi^ on amnmls and vehicles, tolls and market dues 
Ate the chief sources of income. 'Fhe aggregate expenditure in 1903-4 
wai 17-6 lakhs, of which 4*88 lokliis woi spent w adminLitratiou and 
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TfilrSh ^“ter suftply (inrludi,^ Rs. ,^c«aon dniiru^gc} 

^ 64 JjJhs Oft cD^sfirvanty, Ki. 73,000 on hospitals and disptnsariei 

\ ater ttorlcs have been constructed in ten towns*, and sur/aoj diain 
schema are in j^oeess of complctioft in Nagpur and Jubbulpwa 

“'f '«’*"=■ is no pipe-dmioagcl and nS?- 

sod anti sellings always removed in carts. Ijitlc^no pmvilon 
!>as as yet ^eti for protecti™ from fire. Mum'dpatit;« are as 

a rule not mdebted. but a few I^mus have been taten Govern 

!^77 ^lencd generally, muniei[jnl selfgovemnient inay be «n. 

sidert^ to have successfully taken root in the Centntl Pomnces and 
tho^h the majarity of the people is yet care iitUe for it, much useful 
work IS done gmluitously by a small numjjer of noiiHafficud gentleftien 
principally pleaders and also bankers and landowners, 

Compete authority for the dlsp«al of . 

Chief Commissioner m rStij. 'n,cir management was at first entrusted 
.. a lo«1 committee for each District, consisting of the Commissioner 

memtrers. This arrange’ 
fiJt Passing of the laical Self-Government Act, I of 

rfiHi, which provided for the creation of local admmfstmtive bodies 
1 he Imis of the scheme is a local board for each AiAafand a DistrS 
council for the whole District a™. The constitution of the local boards 
IS as follows. A wrtain proporiion of members are village headmen 
eadt of whom is elected by the headmen or waWiAmrsof a circle of 
^ proportion arc representatives 

elas^ A Uurd proportion, not exceeding one-third of the whole 
i^ists of members nominated by Gin-emmenL The constitution of 
Disinci councils is simitar to that of local boarxk Each lomJ Wv 
a cUirnian aikI secretary, elected by the members subject i.i the 
approval of f-overiiment. The officers of the DistnVt councils ate 
frt^uently non^ffieial^ hut it is generally found convement that tf.e 
f should be chairman and secretary of the 

^^“'“een District councils, or one 
for tech Dfsinct eimept MandUS, which is excluded from the Act. 'J’he 
t^l nuTuber of members was jaS, of whom 84 were nominated, cB re¬ 
presentatives of the mercantile classes, and i8fi elected bv local bierdx. 
^e number of local boards wus 55, each wW usually having «ie 
board, while m some cases a separate board is txMtstiiuied for the larve 
M-wwrfirrv teta^. not boards had 89, members, of whom 
ere nomimited, 148 elected by the meramtilu ck.«cs, and sag reure- 
^tentative village headmen. ^ ^ ^ 

' RihNinrfg*oti, A muuifipil t«wn lo lie l-ffiiiiatoiy Slatts, dio bu water-wurks. 
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The District cotinciLa have no powers of laxution^ and iheir fneon^e 
iii derived from the fGllowing S^mnees; the net proceedii of the road 
afid school rales, the former fixed at 3 and the ktier at z per cent, im 
the land revenue ; the surplus derived from fines In calile^pounds ; the 
proceeds of public ferries; renls artd profiL^ from Government land 
outside municipal limits’ and contributions from Provincial revenues. 
I'hcir duties consist in the alloiment and supen ision of esjjendituro 
on the objccii for the maintenance of which their income is raised 
yoiW^\y the upkeep of all roads other than the main Provincial routes 
wa-H entrusted to the Dii^trict council But it sorm became clear that 
an unprofessional committee could rvot discharge these duiic^j saris- 
faciortly^ and the ifkanagemcnt of all estcept village tracks has now been 
trunsfbmd to the Public Works depurtnieni. Arboricultuml opcnitions 
have also been generally made over to the Public U'orks department. 
Contmets for the collection of tolls at femes are sold annually by 
auction. 'Hie maintenance of rural schools tbe proviJ^ion of buildings 
and apparatus^ and the appointment of masters rc.st with the Disuict 
council subject to the superv^ion and advice of the Deputy-Corn- 
muaioner and lnsf«ctor of Schools. Pountk are under the control of 
the District cDUrLcil and are managed by either the police, iycho<>l- 
masters, 01 clerks appointed fia ih^ purpose. Coaitributtons for cKpen^ 
diture on dispensaries, ^-accinatloti, and village sanitation are made to 
the dispen^f)' fund, and veterinary dlspensaHos lire maintained and 
manag<^ by the District council, which also nmkes provision for village 
sanitatiun. Expenditure on famine relief is in the first instance a 
charge on Distriet council funds^ and 1-24 lakhs was spent for thU 
purpose beEwuen 1S95 and 1902. But if diatresa becomes at all severe 
the amount available from District funds h entirely inadequate, and 
the burden must be transferred to Provincial funds. The locnl boards 
have no independent income, but submit to the Uislricl council a 
siatcment of their requirements and an estimate of their probable 
expenditure, and the District council makes allotments of fundfi to 
each local board. Their principal duties Eire the supervision of expen¬ 
diture on school*, wells, and village roads. 

The total ttxeipts of District funds in i90^-^4 were 11 1 lakhs, of 
which 4 j 8 lakhs wtis realized from Provincial rates — that is, the road+ 
School and p^jstal cesses—i-ji lakhs from jiounds und Rs. 35HcriM 
from ferries, while contributit,ins frons Provincial revenues amounted 
to 2-g lakhit. Their total ex[Mmditure was takhs^ of which 

Ha 43,000 Was spent on general administnilion, 412 lakhs on educa¬ 
tion, 1-09 bkhs on medial] relief, Rs. lo^ooa on setenlifie and other 
minor objects, and ,3^17 lakhs on civil ivorb< including contributions 
t€> the Public iVorks department. Nearly two lakhs on each side of 
tile account are nominal income and expenditure. 
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deiartnieni m the Province Es contreJIed hv a 
t.hiet EiiiS^nccr for the Central Ptovinces and Uertn ^lio is also 
secretary to the Chief Coiiimisiifoncr. 'Itieie are 
two Sujierintending Engineers for rtrads and build* 
ingsr one in charge of the Srrcoivd Circle, comprising the Juhbulporc 
and Nerbudda Divisions, and the other of the EiRt Ciicle, ,rhich 
includes Hci3r and the Nagpur and Chhattisgarl. Divisions, -v third 
Sup^ntending Engineer is in charge of irrigation in the Province as 
a whole, tor roads and buiIdiii(!S the Province is divided into eight 
dinsioiB in charge of EKecutivft EngirccH, seven comprising the 
eighteen Distnets of British territory', and one^ called the Chhattlsgttrh 
States dtvisifjn, including the Feudatoi>- States and large namitidiri 
es&t« of the Chhattlsgarh Districts, in which the expenditure on 
public worts is provided by the estates concerned. For iirwation 
three separate divisions have been constituted. The AVaroril collien' was 
under the Provincial Public \\^orks de[]anment and had a separate 
maiugcr until i^oh, when it wds closed. There arc no State railways 
in the Province, and ntj milntiy branch of the Public U'orks depart- 
iTient. 'J’he superior Pnsvinciai estalrlishmcnt now ctiniprises 4 S 
J'.nginects, of whom r j are terajMirnry. 

fluitdings Ijclonging to the Postal and Telegraph deportments are 
Iniperia], but are maintained by the Provincial Public Works depart^ 
ment out of Imperil] funtk, Milfmrr' building!* s^ire in Siome stations 
under the rublic Works and in others under the Military* Worku 
departtnent. The other Cjovcmnicm building.^ m the Province are 
either Provincial or kjcaJ, local ™ds and buildings consist of 

surface roads and iinirn|>ortant buildir^s, Jiuch as niiat ami rnunidpal 
schewd houses, which are under the charge of miinidpatiiie^i and District 
councils. All other buildings and roads are Provincial, and nheir cotI' 
struct ion and maintenance devolve on the department 'J’he annual 
expenditure during the decades ending i%o and 1900 averaged tS 
^d 16 lakhs re^^pectiveb^ ta the last few years ihe expenditure has 
^tgely increased, the ligmrc for ipoi-j being ?o lakhs, and that for 
190J-4 2S lakhs. "J'hese figures exclude famine cxpendllure from 
1S96 to 1903, which nmoiinted to a total of 3x1 Latlis. 1’he most 
Important buildings that liave been eotistructed recently are the Llirec 
Central jails the Hi strict office at Jtibbiilporei, the feJortnatory school, 
J^bbuIpore^ the new^ J'ublic Offices the Mayo tJospIl^lr and Govern¬ 
ment flouse, at Nagjmr. The Victoria Technical Institute now under 
^nstrurtioii is e'^timated to cost 1-5 Liths while new Secretarial build- 
sitv alK>ut to be undertaken at a cost of 4I lakhs, 

Jileven towTi.^ in the Province are now supplied with water-w^orlts, all 
of which have been opened since 1890+ at a total cost of 25 lakhs^ No 
rtigtilar drainage works are in existence^ but projects for surface drainage 
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are at present being carded out In Njlgpur and JubbulporcT while small 
^lims have been cscpendcd In other toi^ns. A coiiLract for tbc con- 
stTOcdoTi and working of electric tomwa>'s in Nflgpur by an English 
firm 15 under considenitioTi. 

\n 1891 a sejarale di^T^bn of the Public U'orka departn^enh under 
an E^iecetlve formed for the construction of roads and 

buildings in the Feudatory States and large mffilrnfiiri estates of 
ChhattlsgaiE Krom that year to 1904 a ^um of 5-6 lakhs ha^ iKcn 
expended on the construction of roads and lakhs on buildings. 
The buildings erected consist of public offices, schooll^, dispensarieSt 
and residences for the familiei; of the chiefs and zamtiidars. The total 
expenditure of the division during the same period was over ao lakhs. 
The strength of the Hritish and Native army stationed within the 
Province on June 4 1903^ was JsOiS British and 2j647 Native troops: 

totals 4,665+ The Province falls within the Mhow^ 
division of the Western Command. The military 
stations in 1905 were Juhhulpore, Kairiptee, Saugor, .SftibaJdt, and 
PachmarhL The Nagpur Volunteer Rif 1 e.s tuive their head-iiuattecs at 
Nagpur. The totiil number of volunteers within the Province in 1903 

yw i,J73. 


The |)ollce ftirce wtis constituted in its present form on the formation 
of the Province, tbc previously easting Nagpur Irregular Force being 

Police and cfftcienl men drafted into 

jails. police. The samjftdar/ estates with an :irca 

of i9,tx>o square miles were for a time excluded from 


the jurisdiction of the fon e, the being allowed to make their 

own police arrangements; bill the whole of this area is now under 
regular police administration. In municipal towns a separate police 
force was maintained by the municipality until 1882^ The force has 
been slightly increased on several occasions^ generally in ennsequenc* 
of fresh duties being imposed on it+ In 1S91 the numbers of the 
mounted police were reduced* and an incrense was made En I he 
remuneradtjii of inspectors, head constable^ and constables. The pay 
of inspectors ranges from too to Hs, acso* of suh-InjrpecLors from 
Rs, 50 to Rs. 80, of head constables front R-S. la to Hi. jo, and 
of constables from R.s. 6 to Rs, 8. In 1904 the force consisted of 
26 European officers* 48 insp^torSp 174 5ul> inspectors, 1,126 head 
constables* and 71158 constables, besides. 111 auitunment police, itr 
a total of 8,843 ^ ianks. 7Hu5 strength was equivalent io one man 
for 9 square miles of area and for 1,095 persons of the ;KipulatttMi. 
The total cost was 15J Lakhs. ITie superior ofikers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends also over Bcrir* 18 
District Supciintendenis, and 11 Assistant Superintendents^ The pay 
of the poltce in the cantonments of Kamptec and Saugor is met from 
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^tonment funds, but they Ate under the orders of the Jlisfrict fiuper- 
intcndenL On tbree ruiKaj-s spedal railway iwlfre arts employed, 
and on others the Provincial force. A special reserve of joo men is 
dtslobut^ over the head-quarters of sit Districts, which is intended to 
Ural with arrrwl disturbers of the pta«;e in whatever quarter they may 
appear. 'J^c men composing this reserve are regularly dnilcd and 
armed with nfles. The ordinary reserve and District police have 
br^-h-loadmg smooth-bores or carbines. The mounled notice number 
only 95, and are staiionetJ at the ticad-quartere of Jyistricti 

Europ^n officers of (toTice are now recruited chiefly in England. 
-\abve officers are usually appointed by promotion from the lower 
grades and nearly aJl the superior executive officers have risen from the 
rank of coiutable. A police 1 raining school for the Central Provinces 
hus established in 1905. A large proportion of the native officers are 
^iuhaminadaii.s. Constables are enlisted by the District Superintendem 
preferenffi being given to litctaie men and to inhabitiutts of the locality 
A considerable section of the force, however, consuls of recruits from 
iXorlhcm India, generally the United Ib^ivinces. The majority of 
ctauiables are high-caate Hindus, but 1,3tfi belong to low castes, 
including t2i Goud-s and more tiinn Kalf uric illiterate. Coniitables are 
required before confimiation to obtain a eenificate involving a know- 
Mge of drill and musketry, the definitions of emumon offimees, and 
elcmentaty rules of police action and thmr duties on beats. Head 
ranstables must pays an e-saminaiion in the methods prescribed for the 
handling of ciiniui the criminal law, and the general duties of the 
jjolicc. The difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits has Irecome acute 
m some Districts, where the wages of ordinary or factory labour 
compare favourably with those of police constables The service is 
generally considered not sufficiently attractive to obtain a good class 
of men; and the causes advanced in explanation are the recruitment of 
native officers ft^om ibc ranks, the inadequate pay of the loner grades, 
Md the insufficient numbernf more highly paid appointments. Meo-tures 
for a general imprwemCTt in the pay and prospects of the police art 
now being carried dul 

Identification by means of anthropometry was introduced in iflpj, 
and the fiiigcr-tip impression system was substituted for it in 1898! 

A central bureau is maintained at Nagpuf fw dealing with criminals 
who range over more than One District or Province, the idcntilicatlQn 
of local criminals being left to the nisirict police. More than 19,600 
slips of cx^:onvtcis were on record in 1904, and the system has proved 
rery successful. A reformawr}' school foe juvenile offenders is main- 
liifni^d It JubbuT|>Drc wid hud 115 inmates in 1^4. 

I he Central Provinces have no village police as the term is under¬ 
stood in some other piii.s of India. The village watchman or i^tuvr 
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is the ^tiordinat? nf the village hettdman and not a police officialT cuid 
il h considered very desirable to maintain his position tn this respects 
The duties of the watchman are to report hirths and dcathsp the 
coin mission of ofTcnces, and the residence of [imfessional crinniOAls ; 
and to do this he must proceed once a w^cek to the police post U? which 
hij5 villaj^e is attaclie<L He muit aEso assist the police in the detection 
of crime in hi.t %illage+ There is generally jl wntchitian for evefj' 
inhabited village, and large villages have two or more. Their remunera¬ 
tion is now' paid in cash and is about Ks, j, per month. l‘he watchmen 
generally lielong to the lowest castes^ and are slllteratep but |>eddrin 
their duties efficiently, 

'rhe foEIpwing table gives statistics of cogni^^ble crime 
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The Province contains j Ccntial and 15 Ihstrit^ jalls^ and 1 sub- 
Jitdiary jail fTie Central jaiLs are at N^gputp Jubbulporep and Raipurp 
arrf also st:rYe as District ^ibs those Districts. Each of live other 
r^tricts has a Jail at its head-quarters, and fitronchip owing so its 
distance from the l^^strict hcad-quartera at ChSnda, has asuluidiafy jail, 
fbe jaik contain accommodation altogether for 4^931 male and 49S 
female prisoners. During 1904 the average daily ntmiber of prisoners 
fn oJl the Central jails was SpO^Op and in the District jails ipi34. 

prisoners mu transferred (torn District to Central Jailsp 
provided that ihuy arc in a ht slate of health for hard labtmr. The 
h^lth of the convicis is generally good and the death-rate favourable, 
though tt was increased in the years of famine by the admission of numy 
prlsonens in a tiad state uf health. 'Phe average cost of mnintenance 
^ pnsoner in 1904 was Rs, 88. A Central jail is under a Sui>efintcn’ 
dent who is a uwmber of the Indian Smice, while a District 

IS i^noged by the Civil Surgeon of the District. Each of the ihretr 
Cemml jails has its distinctive bdusiry, directed towards supplying ihe 
wants the consuming deparimeno* of Govertiment. Wearing h 
camcti on at Jubbulpore, and maLSp towels, pillow-cases^ and ertber 
aittdes are manufactured for the Siupply lind Transp^jrt department. 
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To ilie Nagpur jail is cntru-^ted the priofing of the fomi. r 

u« by all (ht Govemnrent departments of the Central I'rovWs \s hile 
the Raipur ^1 produces the annual supplies of clothing required by the 
I olice and Jail departnu-rts. At District jaits the tectJniL ^. 7 ^, 
are ^nc-br^k,ng, oil pressing, and the nianufpctuie oTotoc-fibre The 
toto] ca^nditure on the Jail department in 1504 „as i-jg lafehs and 
the ri^ipts from tnanufaclures Rs. uay.owx 

Neither the MarathS govemmeni nor its subjects recognized anv dutv 

ofpopularcducatujn IS entirely the outcome of British ^ 

ideas. The establishtnent of vernacular schuots ia 

the Saugor and Nerhutida Territories iras coramencMl on a suhsuniial 

scale m 1854. At this time these Territories contained about ijo 

oS^r t's «htisonthem Dbtrii 

outside NJgpur, nhich hjid several schools, education was pwetiodiv 
uon lined so the Hrihnmn caste. Itincnuit schoolmastm held clai^Ma 
^ the mam routes for piTgrim^, md at the Im^jer temples iasiruciiiin in 

r^iK * T rdigiWs mendicants. In 

ehhaitirsgarh there was pnictically no eduoaiion at all- Tlie Kdutaitionsil 
<Jepmnieni wa.s instituted in 1362, and the scheme then draiin up has 
remain^ the basis of the sysiem of ptiblic instmctiofi to the pnacni 
y- ITie leading pHndpIts laid down wcit that thedefsjiriiucnt should 
content itself with t he direct mamigcmcnt of colleges and higher second- 
ao' schi^ls^ the training of teachers, und inspection work in rural ureas. 

e fnaintenajrice of rural schools should as fur as possible be left to the 
ocal authoritii>s, every enorntragement sJjould be aiforded to primte 
enterprise and phi'lanthiopyp and uo Covemment stihools should be 
oLinded where there existed a sulficienE number of institutions capable, 
mth uMistance from ihe stale, cf supplying llie lomi demand for 
jnsmiciion. In iSbj, r,r6g schools with pupils had Iwcn 

established, and the annual expenditure wm about a lakh. By tS^i 
there were 1,437 schools wilh 79*551 pupils. In 1384^5 the manage¬ 
ment of rtiral schools nvas made over to District councILs ; and in 1891 
the number of jnstitutipns hod risen to J1E45 wish 111,493 pupiJ^ 
includEng 3 colieges and 10 high .schools^ Strenuous elTorts have been 
made recently for the development of primary education. In r903-4 
there were 5.494 whoolji of all cfassea with 167,173 (jupils^ this being 
the best result over attained- 

Ai the head of the Educational dqiartment is the Direclor f?f Public 
Instniaion, who has a staff of four Inspectors for British Districts, and 
^ lospectress for all girls’ schools. The Indian Educathjml .service 
mcludes these appKiintments with the cicception of one Inspecirniihip of 
Schools, and also those of the principal, JubbuTpore Collq^tv and the 
super'nleudent of the Training Institution for teachers, Jubbulporu, 
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An Agency [it^pettor sujx-rvises the schools of the Feudsttoi^i^ S^tes, 
but ibis is a private AppornimcnE outside the cadre of the FAlucatioivU 
depftTtment. Eacrh Inspector has a dmle of several Dismcis and 
inspects each rural school on an avei^ife about tveiy tl^ird year. 
Secondary ichocils are inspected once or twice a year. In each District 
aji; one or more Deputy-Inspector? under the orders of the Deputy- 
CoTUmiKionerp though their training and appointmcjit rest with the 
Educational deijarttoent There were twenty-nine Deputy I n^pe^oni iri 
1904- H’he Provirudal Educational sen^tee include? the appointnietiis 
rjf oive Inspector of Schools and some profesfioni of the Juhhuipcsre 
Colitgep and the Suboidinate service those of Deputy Inspectorg ajid 
the imining staff in Government secondary' scHodIs. 'Ilio greater 
number of the middle and primary schools arc contTOISt:<l by municijjali 
eoiwtniUees and District iDoundls; and the teachers in them are the 
servanui these bodiesi with whom their appointment and dismissal 
restp i^ubject to certain powers 0/ control exercised by the department, 
lu the considemhlfi number of schools maintained by miiisions or other 
private associations, the teaching stalf are the private sen-anls of their 
enipioyets 

The Province has three colleges—a Government college at Jubbul- 
porct and the Morris and Hislop College? at Nagpun 'I'he first of 
these was affiliated to the Al 1 ahlib.ld University in iS^ip and the other 
two were transferred from the C^ciuia to the AllahJibM University in 
The Morriji College Is managed by a c^munittee and the HisLop 
Cciltege by [he miEsJon of the Scotti.sh Free Church, bm boib receive 
granc*^ from Frovindal and Local fundfi. The Jubbulporc (.ollege 
teaches up tn the fl.A. and the tw^o Nigptir Colleges up to the \LA. 
dcgtijc. Statistics (rf University resuHs are show'ti below 
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In 1904 the Jubhulpore College had 70 sludcntSp the Morris College 
y9, and tfic Hl'^lop College loB. Htistels are attached To ihe Jubbul- 
pc^e lUid Histop Colleges, and to four high schools. No student can 
now bti admitted to a collie or any do?? of schoolt unltfss he lives 
either with his jwenEs or suT[able guardians, or in a haste] recf^aied 
by the Director of Public Instruction. 

Institutinns for secondary education are divided into two grades, high 
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ich^Kits and middle schools, 'J |,e high ichools prepare pupils fm ihe 
nitftnculatioii or university entrance and the school final csamitidtioixt 
The lower secondary schools are called middle schools of the first or 
second grade. They may be either English or t^tmacular. The 
vernacular middle schools are merely primary schools wiih one or two 
ejcira classes attached according as they are second or first grade, thus 
OJiitinuing the course of primary education for one or two yeara loneer. 
In high schools and the highest classes of English middle sch^Js 
Instructinn is giveti in English. The curriculum for the school final twi 
consisL; of English residing, grammar, and easy composition, demeniary 
history, geogrtphy, and inaihematics. Including algebra and Euclid, and 
physics and chemistry, nr an Indian classical language. In 1904 [here 
were jy high schools. 5 supported by GoitmTiient and *a under private 
rtianagement, of which ta were in receipt of Goiemmert grants. The 
number of English middle schools was 79, 70 in British terrltury and 
9 m the Feudatory States, Of the fornnrr 7 were maintained by 
Gtivcmmejit, iG by municipafititss, j by Dislrct councils, and 34 by 
pH vale persons, s 3 of these last being in receipt of Girtemment grants. 
Vernacular middle schools numbered 155, of which rg were in the 
i-'eu(^iDry Srates. Ail those tn British territow were siapporled by 
mufheipljlics or Dj?itrict council's. In 1904 the high ^schools contniiied 
pUjJilsj the Engli^ih Uliddle schools 6p09i| and the verfiaciii]4ii 
niiddle school^^ t^go^ jHipilji^ i-t per rchL of the boy^ in British 
bijitricL's being in receipt of streondHr)- education in these 
Ini|jQrtiint reforms have reciaitly l>ecn inirCKluc^d in both subject- 
matter and ntethod^ of teaching in prffnary^ schools. Oculaj demonstm.- 
Um and instruction by object lessons are insisted un as fiir as possible, 
Brides reading, writing, and counting, thu course of ibstructitifi in 
primary schools now^ comjsdseit sin^plc lessons in the structure and 
growth of plants and niiethods <>F agriculture^ the pftrpt^ration of the 
villiige records and reglstcrst the mcidcnti>< of Ehedf/Terent Tand 
leriures, the loraJ taw of Landlord and tenant, and the systeni ofaoxpunt.'K 
Itcpi by the village money-lcndcts. A small quantity of Hindu poetry in 
learnt by heari. In order to ineet the ohjecilons of coltivaloni to 
herng deprived of the sendees of their ehitdfcn in the fields ^ that ilufy 
may attend School, a haif tlmc system has been introduced, by which 
the children go to .school only from 7 to 10 amu 'Jlic iTi^Jutei^ in 
iwimary schools have usuaJty passed through a two years' course in a 
normal schcKjl, in which they are trained to leach intelligeiitly and not 
by rote. 'Fhe average pay of a master is Rs. id per month, hliny 
schoolmasters receive extra pay for managing viUage post odkes or 
catileqKHirKisj and a few are subninegistrars, arxi in important schools the 
pay of die master U lu^ualjy Rs. jo a month. Jn 1904 the number of 
pnniary sclmoli; fur boys was of which 2S were mainLaincd by 
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GovemniL'niT ri 56^> munidpftntstis &Jld I district CtH[nfCi]5, j8i by ihi: 

Feudatory Stattjs, ajid ijS by private pcrSfjns or aiKi»DciatioiiS} of which 
Lmt 117 recci^itd gmnts-sn-aid from Govemnient. I’hc total number of 
boys in receipt t^f primary education in Briti^ Districts was 
or 17 per cent* of the population nif ischool^jing ag>.;» 

Female education is ^till in its infkncyt hut considerable stride!^ bare 
tMxn made in recent yis.ni, shown by the following statistics of 
schrriils and scholars at the end of the Ifist three decade^ and in 1903-4 ' 
(iSSt) Sj schools with 3^454 pupils; (iflgj) 135 schools with 7»sE3 
pupi 1 $; ([9^0 1^8 schiKjis with ti^aoS pupils; (1903-4) 196 schooEs 
with 13^630 (nipils. Of the tout! number of girls of sch^ml^oing age, 
1-4 per cenL are now in receipt of insmiction^ but the vast majority are 
in primary schooR 'I'he attitude of the people tow'ards female educa-^ 
ticsn is indifTereiu or even obstructive, (knerally girls of the lower 
castes only arc sent to scbool. The best girh' schools nre under the 
inaruigcnient of missionary societies. An important change in the 
managemenE of female education was made in 1902, by the transfer of 
girls* schools from the control of local bodies to that of the Goveromcm. 
The course of study In girls* schools is ntarly the same as for boys, 
esoepL that needtcwork is taught a$ a compulsory subject aud the 
li^ius in agncuUure and teiiUres are omittedr 

Among the special educational instiluticms the following may be men- 
liuncdr A 'IVdining Tnstitutioii at Jubbulpoirc prepares teachers for 
bigh, middle, and primary .schools. There arc also two normal .schools 
for male and ta‘o for female teachers in prinuiiy schools. An AgriciiF 
tural school at "Slgpur prvfjares candf^it-es for appointments in the 
subordinate Revenue and (louit of Wards ^tablishmcuUH and has 
classes f<ir Ehc irutructEon of primary schf)ulmitistcrs and the sons of 
landowners in practical agriculture. An Engineering school at Jubbiih 
pore IS designed to train candidates for the low^r subordinate api>oinl- 
nietUs of the Public \V orks de^utttmenti and of ^oaJd^>verseeTs for local 
b^xlici Iwo industrial schools for European arKJ Eurasian children 
are maintained by the St, Francis de Sales Order in X-ligpurp while 
seie^ industrial schools fur native children are man;iged by diflbrent 
mis^iotiary scjcreties, but are not .■ihown in the oducationall reiurtis* 

1 he Rsj turner College at Raipur under a European inincipal has been 
established for the in.^ruciii!in of the suns of feud4UOi'y chiefs and 
uimttdJrs, 

Selwls for Euro|jean and Eurasian children numl>ej- i h 
c^ccphoEi of 3 railway schtjob, being under the manogenient of Roman 
Laiholic or Protestant missions. Of these, 3 give the whole educational 
tuun^ up to the high school sundird, while one is a middle and 6 arc 
pnmary schools. Vhe total number of scholiir^ is 1,346^ In 1904^ 9 
pupi fajisud [he nmtricuUtiuii examination, and 3 the school hnol 
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^fter leaving schwil, the sludenis gem-rallv enter the r„:i-. , j t 
graph departments or the various public offices 

Muhammadans in the Central Prm-inces are usttally tvdi educate , 

rf m L --"SP Ibu. „ i4p ,,roJS2 

of them are recent mtm,grants of goml social standing In ^ 

girh of school-going tige ieJclii 
receipt of rnsiruchon The number of Mu ham matkn W hIk> rat! 
a umversttj’ course is. however, small, ^ *" 

Anmng the depressed castes and aboriginal tribes there is as jet very 

LhLf 3 |J«rcent, of bojsamong the forest tribes Ling » 

school Ci^t difficulty IS cKpenenced in pcisuading the fotesi tn1»ts 

prebabte that only a few of them have sufficient power of eonceuLtirai 

: HiTm iv" ■ - «:hr"rs".„ 

prejudice is decr^mg. while in the Roithcm Districts sejraraie 
ivCnoots iiat ^ 
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inr f m coiiegeii iwa scflDols vary wnth the 

V from Ka. 5 to YU 16 per month tn 

inid^"^j^f **' ® ^ schools, from S anttas to Rs. 5 in 

e, and from j anna to S annas in priittary schools, 
here IS now one school to every 12 villages in British Dtslricts, and 
mut 5 p77^ peiNons. Th^ pert^ttitage of childrm in rt'Ccipt of 

_ ^tjon to those of school-going age uus 4-6 in i88r, 5 9 in iSpr, 
'« 1901. and 10 in 1903-4. ,\t the Census of 190,, 327,486 per- 
writo ***^1^ of the population, were returned as able to read and 

p siowinif HR incrGis« of 73^575 during Uic jjrectsdifig duceidc. 
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mans, Baniis and ^^ult males in these castes 

the communUy, 50 pe _ AmonK the higher ugricukunil castes 

about 10 per ee^t-rt t - mnle in 100. About a quarter of the 

dHt t. Es.rj it 

tricis, and eleven pajiers were issu^. Of these, tme wm 'J 

t ul h„ , f,« i" 

Ttip nalivB I'ress Itiis very lUtk influence^ tin lapcr having n 

rrS !Sfi». ".<1 th. „nndp», »«..»,... 

"m"worf Kproviito.. of inaitw^. fc. 

of unbroken progress, which may be traced iii Table XM at the eno 

Medio]. 1S6, on the first formation of the Proviivce, and in 

that year 18 tfcpcnssriea were open and 3^000 patients ^ 

,835 the control of the imt>ority of the dispensaries wi^ tnadc ov ^ 
municii«l committees and District coundls 
trf dispensaries was 194,18 of which were classih^as state, 84 
uined from 1^1 funds, and 82 as privatr. The pnncipj ^ 
msiitwlions ate the Mayo Memorial Hospital, Nigjmf, opened 
with mxommodation for So in-patienut the Victom 

pore, opened in 18S6 and accommodating 64JTiq)aticnJ , 

Duflerin Hospital* at Nagpur and Raipur and the Lady 1- g P _ 

at jabbulpare. these kst ihrcai being for females, a^ 
getL accommodation for 64 in-iiatienls. Reside the police 
61 other dispensaries also have accommodation kr m-ptiL^ _ 
sepaniie dispensing room, for male and female lUtlients bav^ 
aible in 90 institutions. T he total number of persons treated 
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B.[\ dispensaries b 1904. was 1,770,000, of whom 14, 000 were in-palEcnis, 
and the eirpenditure wjis 1-7 lakhs. 

The Province has two lynatic us^lumSf at N 3 gpiir and Jubbdpore, 
both of which were opened in 1E66. In 1904 they contained 390 
lunatics* and cost Rs. 33,0*0- Ont of 30b casiis b which was 

iTticod to a definite causCi 39 are shown as hercditaiyt congenital* or due 
to secret vice, i? as occasioned by epilepsy or suti^Woket 30 by ihe 
consumption of drugs and jpiriU, 13 by fever, and S5 by mental distress. 
Since iho passing of the Leprosy Act of 1898 a ]e|M:r sksylum has been 
opened by Government at K^gpur^ which contains at prcftenl 3* inmates. 
Heside^ this, 7 other leper asylums in Raipur, Ih'laspur^ Hoshan^bid* 
and Wardhd are principally supported by missions, the asylnni at Raipur 
town rtcei^'ing also coniribnlions from municipal and Uistrict funds. 
About 730 lepers are maintained in these asylums. 

Vaednation is compulsory only in the municipal towns to which the 
V"aocinAtion Act has been extended j but it is carried on by itinerant 
vaccinators all over the Froviincej, including the Feudatory Stales, and 
though regarded by certain sections of the commuiiiity w'iUi some 
dislike, it cannot be said Shat there is any general antipathy to the 
operation. Primaty^ vaccinMioo is usually successful in 97 per cent, or 
more of the total cases. Since 1880, the large majority of children 
bom In British Districls have been vaccinated, Re^accii^ation is jx-r 
fomted only in from lO to 15 pur cent, of the cases of primaiy %acciua^ 
tion. The number of vaccinators employed in 19 ^ 3"'4 279, and on 

an arerage each vaccinated 1,800 persons. Ihe cost was Rs, 30,000, 
including the Feudatory Stales, md ihe average cost of each suecc^ful 
ca^ 1 anna 9 pies, [noculation for smalUpox was formerly practised^ 
but no calces have been known since 1890. 

The system of retailing pico^packets of quinine thmugh the Post Office 
was inlroducod in 18931 although some desultory attempts at providing 
quinine h^td been made by local bodies since the year iSEf- *® 9 Ji 
49S packetSi each containing loa one-pice powders of 5 gmins, were 
ipfued to the |io&t offices, the amount realised being Rs. 685- Since 
1893 the sates have steadily increased]; and in 1904. 4,781 pnekets, 
containing about 345 lb. of quininCp weme issued at a cost of Rs. St*3*. 
Rach packet now contains 7 grains. Besides postmasters* the semccs 
of schoDlmasters, stamp-vendors, and ptitiparis arc occasionally utiliiicd 
3s vendors^ 

In important villages, which am not sufficieiHly large to be made 
munici|uil townsj a small fund is raised for purposes of sanitatioiiiii either 
by a house tax, fnarket dues, or Diule registration fees, the armngenients 
being in the hands of a small committee of the residents* or of ihe 
vilLagc headman. Simple rules for the disposal of sewage* the protection 
of the water-supply, and the preservation of cteanliness in the rillagc 
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aiis liwn *infofte<i. 1’ utitU fur isanitari^ pynMses wcrt bLHng 
levied in 69 vilUigt^s in 1904, In all villages the haiditmn ts respcnisihle 
(i%x the enfofccdicnl of certiiin ekmentao^ sajiitar>' prccautioite, and 
villages aie inspected by olficers on tour to .see ihat these are carriod 
ouu Since im a small sum Ims been allolied annually for the 
improvement of tanks and wells from which drinking-water h obiained, 
and this is supplenienied by contribudotis mised in the villages w here 
work is undertaken. I'he total amount spent in this manner from 1891 
tu 1904 wi^s 17^ lakhs ; and for this sum 6S& tanks and 2,40b wells have 
been constiucted^ and 714 Banks and 5,705 wdls repaired. 

The work of the Clrcat Trigonometrical Survey was compk-kd in the 
Pruvince in 1B76, when 7sb33 square miles had been sur^^eyed by fuur 
series of triangles, two running from north lo south 
Surveys. through Jybbulpore and Bilaspur^ and two frt?m east 
to west through Jubbulpore and SamliaJpur. A 'loijographical survey 
succeeded the ^J'n'gonoinclrical; but its operations were confmed to hill 
and forest iracUs its object being to construct a lo|wjgraphicat map on 
a scale of 4 inches to the mile by plane-table survey and skeiching, and 
vilkge boundaries w-ere not marked, 'fhe 'J o|KigTaphical survey was 
begun tn 1S62, and in 1S73 o|^ratJons in the Central Provinces w'cre 
coiapletcdi an area of 2^,000 square miles having been survejod. In 
1903-3 ihc resurvey of those areas which bad been toiwgraphicaJly 
surveyed was cotiniienced^ with a view' to checking the accuracy of the 
existing maps. In the open and cultivated areu-S nf the Province the 
tra^'ursc is now substLiuted for the toptigrajihictl suni'ey+ This survey 
is carried out by the niethud of plant-tabling, but oti a basifi fornitd by 
carryir^ iravci^ics with thetKlolite and chain round the boundary of the 
village; in lieu of trianguUition from prominent stations. T'hese opera' 
lioii-H result in the constnictipn of skeleton map of each vihagCt 
showing the position of a series of theodolite stations lying round the 
village boundary. A tr^rtierse survey was effected for the sellkmCfiEs 
of and subsequent yea^s^, and was ^cumpamed by a cadastral 
survey by hdds; but the two operations were carried on i udcpcndeiitlyt 
and the measurements were plotted on dilferent scalc:;;i one being used 
merely as a chei^k on the other* A complete resurvey was found 
necesKuy for the new- scttlcmcnls of 1B85 and sulisuqueni years. Ou 
this occasion the traverse w^ork was again done by the Survey dupart- 
menq comniuncing after 1884, and 73,000 square miles have bcerii 
aurve>'cd^ the cost approximating to Ki* 26 per square mik- 
meantime the village or accountants were imined in held- 

plutting by means of the chain; and when they had become compel^*^l 
the skeleion vtlbge maps were handed over to them^ and the oadascml 
or held-LCxfield sun'ey was carried out on a scale of 16 inches to the 
tiiilc* The cost of the cadasiial survey w as Rs. 36 i 5 er square mile- T*he 
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suiTcy CKitndcd over 60,000 square miles, and included 47,000 squjire 
mites of cultivation^ containing aj million sepamtely surveyed fields 
The completion of the field Riep was follo^d by the preparation of a 
set of records giving full detaiLi of the ownershtiv tenancy, rent, and 
cultivation of every field in the viliagt From this |Mpcr a village to,. 
roll was drawn up. The field nmjjs and lard records are anmiaJly 
corrected by the fiafraMj, 

J. Forsyth: /ffgA/andi of Ctntral India (iSS9),^ir John Malcolm - 
Mrmmrfi/ Central India (i3j4).-Slr Richard Jentins: Referfent^ 
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cj/Ada^gnAt 


Ch^bli^.—Village in the Dibrugaiti subcHnsion of LaUiimpuf Di:S^ 
tdet, Ea5lE:iti Bengal and jVssan% situated m 37* a S' N, and 95° 9'" E. 
It 15 a oentre of the tea indu^tn-', and the maricet held every Sunday is 
attended by crowds of coolies from the gardens in tbe neighbourhood. 
At Dinjan, j mites to the north-east, there is a dr priestly college^ 
which U held in great reverence by the Mataks, the indigenous inhabit 
tants of those parts^ ChihuA is situated near a station of the same 
name on the Dibru-Sadiyil Railway^ 

Chach —Alluvial plain in the north of tbe Distnet and 

ftiAsil of Attock, Punjahp lying between 33* 53^ and 33* 59^ N:, and 
721^ and 744^ E. It h bounded on the north irnd west by the 
InduSp and i^ about 19 miles long from east to westp and 9 miles laroad. 
i^eroolation from the Indus makes it extremely fertile- i>n Stein has 
identihed Chach with the Chukhsa or Chuskha countty of the I'oaila 
Copperplate irtscription^ In the Muhammadan penod It was known as 
Chach‘Haz.lra, or 'raht Hazlrip * below Hajamp^ probably because it 
was subject to the Karlughs who held ILimra. In this plain lies IIattro. 
l/iiJiilft Aff/ffHary, voL xxs\ pp. T74-5J 
Chachana-—t\-tty State in Kathiawar^ Bombay, 

Chftchro.^—of Thar and Parkar 1 district, Siiul* Bombay, 
lying betw'ccn 34^ 44.'^ and 26* 46^ N. and 69^48"^ and 7^* E.p with an 
urea of 2*795 square miles. The population in 1901 was 40,92*^ com- 
[Wired with 49,502 in 1E91. The contains .10 villages^ of which 

Chachro h the head<pisiriers. H'be density, 15 persons per square mile:^ 
is slightly below the District avciage. The land revenue and ocssts 
amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 49,000. 'Ihe f^/aka h a sandy tract of 
ridge and plain, and tle|>ends entirely U|>nn the rainfall for cultiv-ation 
and posture. It is subject to frequent droughts, Bajra is the prindpol 
crop. 

Chad arghat,—Northern suburb of the city of Hyderab^Ldp Hydcr- 
atsAd State, stparaied from it hy the river ^iUsi It derives its name 
from a dam 12 feel high thrown across the Slusi* over which the water 
falls like a sheet (cAJ/Air), This suburb, which contains most of the 
houses of the Europeans in the service of the NizAm and also of native 
officials, has sprung up within the last fifty years. In 1850, with the 
CKceptioo of the Residency and its baiars^ there was scarcely a building 
to be found w here bouses may be now counted by thousands^ many 
of them fine buildings. It forms the princtpal section ol the Ch5<iaT- 
ghat branch of the HydcrabAd munidpality. It contains the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral and AH Saints' schools ; the old Fretich gun foundry 
erected by M. Raymond, and referred to hy Malcolm (1798) as a place 
in which ^ they cast uxcelicnl cannon and made serviceable muijkcts*; 
Sir W. Rumbold's house {Rumbold's now occupied by the 

NLiam College; the King where the Nkiin's eldest son resides; 
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ihe Public Works Office; the Hyderfibild College j and the fine build¬ 
ings known as the Sailiibsid Palace^ now used as the offices of the 
Financialp PuhHc Works^ and the Private Secielarics. Adjoining the 
con3pound of this ^jalace on the west is the Mint and Stamp Officoj an 
immense building which was completed in 1904. Many other offices 
and institutions are situated in ChadargbilL The public gardens lie tu 
the north weati and adjoining them on the south is the Mydcnibyd raib 
way station* Below the Husain SSgar^ or tanfcp an ice factory, a steam 
saw'^milb ^nd the Hyderabad Spinning and ^Veaving Milk have been 


Physical 


established, 

Chtdetmt.—Petty Stale in the PAjL4M>rru£ Ag£NCV, Eomitty; *also 
known as Sdntalpur. 

Chtgai District.—Jlktrict in BaluchktiSri^ lying between a3® 
and 29® 54*' N. and 57^ and 25’' E,* wSih an area c*f t£^S9? 
aquare miles. It k bounded on the north by AfghArtklian; on the *.^1 
by the SaraM\1n division of the KaJAt States on the south by EChiir^n; 

and on the west by Persia. From XushkJ westWiTird 
to Mbandin the country consists of a level plairt^ 
liaving a ahght westerly slope, w'ith sand-dunes in 
the centre and on the north. Beyond Ellbandin lies the vi'estem 
comer of the BalucbistTin desert^ oonsisttng generally of pebbly plains 
on the south and sandy desert on tbc north. Most of the sandhills of 
thk desert are sha^jcd olikej being in the form of a crescent with tbc 
boms to the south and the cun'e to the north. 'Phey vary a good deal 
in height, the tops of the largest being dx^ut fni feet al>ove the plain 
and sloping down gradually to the boiris, where they mingle with the 
sand^ A single line of such hills stretches across the gmvel plain from 
Ma$hki ChAh to Rcg-i-Wak£b. North of I^albandin lie the Chacai 
Hills, and to the south is the Ka 5 Koh. 'Phe largest river is the PtsHiJf 
Lora, known locally as the Dhor. "llic Kdisiir stream debouches into 
the plain near Nushki. Many hilMorrents carry onf the drainage of the 
Chilli Hills, the chief being the Morjen, The District contains the 
swamp known as the 

The geology displays charactenstic desert ftirmations^ such ns the 
dried-up be<k of salt lakes surrounded by successive tiers of shingle 
terraces ; level Hats of dried mud called/rf/; pbim strewn with pebbles 
called the gigantic tnlusriTf/J^^rH which half buries the straggling 

hni-ringes; tuid finally the gnodual accumulation ^if w ind-bome sand. 
The hill ninges contain an interesting series of rocks^ ^n w hich many of 
tire geological strata characteristic of Haluchkt^n liave been recognized. 
^''olcanic r«x:ks of the I>eccan trap period are well displayed. 

*l’he vegetation consists, for the most part, of a scanty and itlTavoured 
acrub. Pistachio and tamarisk are the only trees. The saline soil pro¬ 
duces varieties of and ■ and in the sand duties, amrmg 
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other plnnta, two t’xuieties of tnmanVk and Eupher^ia occur. The 
commonest of the occasional grasses arc Eragrottis Aristida 

pluwosa, and seveial species of AAara/us, j\safoetida occurs on the 
Koh-i-SuUin. 

The d«crls swarm wiih Ytnomom ^nAtes and ^toTpiom, while sltinks 
{nrg mif^$)are found In the snndhtik In the remuie^E: pans (he witd 
sm occurs, .ind the Pcisbin gazelle is fairly common. 

■J’he climate is dry and agreeable in the autumn and spring- From 
May to September great hi^it is eAperjeneed by day, but the nigliis 
arc cfKjln The western half uf the District is at this time caj wised to the 
cfTecLs of the or i ao days' wind, which carries with it 

clouds of siind. The winter is cold. Much sickness is caused by tlte 
presence of sulphates in the water^ which is often fit for consumption 
only after distillation. Between a and 3 inches of rain are received^ 
chiefly in winter. Snow falls on the hills. 

Local tmditbn speaks of an Arab and ^fongol occupation of the 
ooLintiy in early timesL lu 1740 Nildir Shah ctjnferred Nnshki as a fief on 
the chief of Khliran, but it fell into the hands of the 
Brahuis shortly afterwards and became a mJAaf of the Hisfoir* 

Katdt State. Henry' Pottlnger ^ i-^ited the country^ in 1S f o, and Sir Oiarles 
hfaegrogor in 1^77. In iSSfi the Amir of Afghilnistan sent a fimre to 
occupy Chagai; but ten yeans later it felh with >Vcstem Sinjr^ni, within 
the British sphere, by the decision of the Afghan-lSatoch Ikmndciry 
Commission, and an Assistant Political Agent was thereon placed in 
charge of the country' from Nushki to Robust Kila. In 1S97 the Ininsit 
dues levied by the Zagar Mengal chief were abolLstied, in consiileiation 
of an annual payment of 7iOgo, of which Rs. 3,600 is deixstcd to a 
Mengal levy s^ervice. Mnally, In June, the Nu.sbkl mTiSn/ was 

leased to the British Government by the Kalat State for an annual quit- 
rent ^>f Rs- ^,ooa, and a faAsU wa& eslabllshed. In igoi a suh /tiAsi/ 
was located at Dfllbandin in Chagai. 

'Fhc papulation enumerated in 1901 was 15,689; alloH-ing 6,fM0 
for \Pcstem Sinjranf, where no Census was taken,^ the 
total h I'he table on the neiitt |iBge gives onulaticiii, 

statistics of area, S£c,p by MAAf/t In igof. 

Nearly all the Inhabitants are Muhammadans of the Sunni sect The 
languages spoken nre ErJlhuI, Baluchir and a little PashtO. The majority 
of the people are BrAhuk the principal Brihui uibcs l:>eing Zagar 
Mengals (4,600) and hiuhanmmd Huiinis (4,joo). The Rakhsh^Is, 
another imprmant tribe (31500)^ claim to be Balocb. The tribes living 
in Ch 5 gul and the Western Sinjrilnl country include Sirijrdnis^ iMnmnk 
KCrds^ and Rekis. Jn Nushki must of the po|>uLitIoii are cultivators; 
elsewhere they are chiefly flockowners. "Hie iKrmanenil villages 
number thlrty^wu, including Nushki the hcad-H^uarters station. 
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AgricuUure is in iis infancy^ and the people are wanting in industr^v 
Tha Ciiltivated ftrea h considerable only in the Kushki but it 

^ depends chiefly <in uncertain floods In ihfi s^tlA or 

cti hire, plain the clay soil is very fertile when 

iiTi||[ated. Between 1899-1900 and 1905-4, about Rs, 28,500 was 
aditinccd for the encoumgemciit of cultivaiion. l^rge nuinbers^ of 
camelsj ^hcep, and goats are brttl. Bollocks and |>rsnies are sciitcu* 
The ocily sources of permanent irngation rtre J^^rez and slrcaniSp the 
former numbering twenty<>nc and the latter seven- In rainy years water 
raised by means of dams from the TUhin Lora is capable of irngating 
imnien^ areas in the dak lands iu Nu-shki; nndj with this<^hjecl, adjiin 
in ibe Bur Nullah was constructed by Goiernmenl in 1905, al a cost 
of Rs. 14,000, but it was washed away in 1904^ It lias since been 
replaced. 
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A small eHtablishoient is maintained for the protection of the pistachio 
and tamarisk jungles in the hifls esutl of Nushki. I^ead, copper and 
iron ores, sulphur, gypsum+ alumigcn, and vanous oniarncntal stones, 
such as Oriental alabitstcr, occur abundantly, but, owing to the in- 
aooessibility of ibc region, are of no present industrial value. 

The w<3men make a few rugs in the dun stitch for hotne use, which 
are of good texture and |Mttcm and have fast dyes. Trade converges 
Trade and: Nushki from ScLstln^ Afgh^nist^ and K-hdr^n - 

cummunlatlons, District has acquired much of its impoitancu 

from the opening of the Nushki-SeistSri trade-route 
DUnnecting India with Persia. During ihc five years ending 1904 
the average value of the total trade on this route was 14+1 Lakhs^ the 
exports avemgfng 7-2 lakhs and the imports 6 9 lakhs. Thu District 
itself produces a little wool, jfAj, and asafoetida. 

A branch of the North-tVestem Railway on the standard gauge was 
opened from Spemnd to Nushki in 1905. The Nushki-SeistiLn trade- 
route has nilvetecn stages in the 52? miles between Nushki and Hobit 
Kib, the frontier sEatiom Shelters have been provided for travellcn^ 
throughout, and post and telegraph odkes and shops are located at 
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imjtortAnt s^ucs. Tlie distant froni Kobii Kila to Nasratalwd, the 
capita] of Sciiillln, is ic6 miles. 

The peculiar conditions of the cDuiitr> render It linble to proIojiL-ud 
and constant droughts, at which tim« the peojile migrate to other parts. 
Ihe central and Tveslern tnicta at present depend 
cntirel)^ on the Hcitnnnd valley for their grain supply. Funlne. 

In ipQj advances amounting to Ri 4,100 were given for the purchase 
of seed and plough bu]lo(?ks. 


1 he iJisttict fonns [jart of the .Agency Territories, and Is administered 
under the eswutlve orders of the Govermir-Ceneral No laws have yet 
been formally apptie-d. It is divided Into I hT« [jarts; 
the Nushki the Cuacai sub-AiArr/, and the Adminiitraiion. 

Vte^ern Sliijr^ni country. The executive authority Is vested in » 
Political Assistant, who is assisted by a European Assistant District 
Superintendent of police, one /uAridiVr, aird two naib-tahiild^irf. The 
last three officials are magistrates, with jiirisdictjon in petty civil suits. 
Most cases arc, however, ricfemd loyVj^j or councils of elders. Such 
coses numbered twenty-five in 1903-4, includirig one murder and one 
roblmry. The number of criminal cases in the same year was four and 
of civil suits six. 


In Nushki the KaJ^t system of Icvyirtg land revenue at the rale of 
r.ire-tenth of the produce logethcr with certain cesses htw been am- 
iinucd, with certain modKications. Govemmem owns sitares in the 
water of most of the bares. In Chngai the rate of revenue levied is 
one-sixth of the produce. Graiing tax is levied in Chagai and also on 
trans-frontier animats grosing in the Nushki /abs!/. A tax its kind 
is collected on asafoeiido. In 1903-4 the land revenue of the Dis- 
irtci amounted to Rs, ty.ooo, and the revenue from all sources to 
Ks. 

A detadimenL of inAuitiy lb stutiom^d at NushkI. The Ipotl levies 
under the As^iistarit District Supentitendent of potic^t numbered 186 in 
1904. The regular police force comprises only 11 men, and tias 
been anml^'aniated since 190J with the Quetta Pishin [K>lict Four 
watchmen are paid froni Local fursds- The lock up at Nushki has 
accon^modition for 20 male and 4 hrmaEe prijtoners. A pHmary 
school, rounded at Nushki in 190*1., is atEended by so bfiys^ and 
fio boys receive instruction in the vUbgc mosque^. A ciidl di^|>cn- 
WT 13 o|]ened in 1900^ with accommodation for S m-fMtients. 
I'hc aveni|;c daily attendance of all iiatienLs in 190J was 33, 
The expenditure, which was borne by Fro\incLil revenuta, amounted 
to Rs, 1,648. Vaccination not been attempted, and the people 
still resort to inoculatioti 

[*A Geoh)gica] Sketch of the Baluchist^ Dci^,‘ Memoirs, 
AtfrEvr Imfiii, wjI. kkki, part ii; 7^ ^o/a/rj 
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Cam.'fiissWN^ toL iii (1867); SirC. Macgre^or^ 
fn £a/ftMs/^n ( 1883 }+] 

C hagai Sub-TahsU.—A suWrf^J// of the Chagai Distnctj BaJu- 
chistln, Ijing between 28® 15“' and ag'' 34^ N. and 6j* 15' and 6f 35^ 
E.p and bounded by AfghanbtAn on the north and the Ras Kdh hills on 
the south. The anja is 7,283 square miles, and litc |>apulation (1901) 
4,933. revenue ji^urfKJses it include^ part of W estern Sinjrini, 

which covers 9^407 -square miles and has an cstiniiatcd nomadic 
popiilaiicm of 6^000. This tract consists almost entirely of pebbly 
plains and sandhills, and is probably the most uninviting area in the 
whole Fro^ince. The wbIct, especially in summer, is impregnated with 
sulphates. The people of Ch.^8ai arc essentiaily pa.sioral| and so far 
have exhibited little aptitude for ogriculEUre. They owti large flocks of 
sheep and herds of cBmels. 't he permanent villages number twenty«tvFo^ 
of which iXUbandin is the head-quarters, ]n 1903—4 the land revenue 
amounted to Rs, 5^ 100, afxpui half of which oonsistcd of the proceeds 
of the graznng tax. 

Chfigai and Rls Koh Hills.- Tlie Chagai Hills (28"= 46" to 29® 
34' N- and 63® r8' to 64” 50' E.) are a range of mountains in the north 
uf the District of the same name in Baluchistan. 'Phcy have never yet 
been entirely explored^ Thdr general strike is cast and w'est* the main 
mass Uixig about 90 miles long by 35 broad* lying to the west of the 
Hflmiin4-LoTa at a mi?aii elevation of about 6,000 feet. The range 
extends farther westward* however, in a scries of scattered volcanic 
ranges, the chief of which is The Koh-i-Sultan. The principal j)caks of 
the main mass are Mmn (7,30^ fttt^ Malik 'rejcn^ln (7,686 feet^ and 
.\lalik Kam t7t9^S f^t)' Here and there arc o|)en plainst containing 
slight cultivation and prolmbly capable oi development. The gcoln^iesl 
structure comiisU chiefly of basic and acid igneou-S rocks^ w ith occa¬ 
sional ouicrc^ps of quarts and diorite. Terraces of iraveriine or Oriental 
alabaster occur at the western end of the main mass. I’be inhabitants 
are few' and are principally noimd Baloch. 'J’he Koh-i-yultln, which 
IS separated from the main range by a sandy plain, is an o>^bshaEied 
mountain aliout ao milt?s long by 14 wide. It is an extinct volcano 
with three distinct cones. Its most remarluible fealuro is the Nesa-i 
Sul Lin, * the sultiSn's spear,' a huge natural gullar about 300 fesct in 
diameter and Boo feet high, W^t of the Koh i.8ultitn rias another 
extinct ^'olcaiKi called Damodirn. On the south, the Chagai Hills are 
cotmecled w ith the ROa Koh HilU by the 3>3lbardm plain. 1’he latter 
range lies between aS*^ 23" and 29® 13' N. and 63^ 57^ and 66® o' E. 
It is an extension, aliout 140 miles in length, of the Khw'3ja Amrln 
oJTshool of the Toha-Kflkof range, and takes its name from iu highest 
peak, nearly to,ooo feet above itea-leveL It gradually sinks westward 
beneath the superficial deposits of the Western Sinjrdni desert. The 
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TOtershcd roughly divides Kharta Tfom Chagai. Though the general 
direct tort is north-cast to s[>uth*west, the component ridges have many 
iVegubiities in strike Geologically also the forntation is complex, con¬ 
sisting now of rettimy' limestone, now of flji‘sch, and now of igneous 
outcrops, which are best represented by the Ras Koh peak. Other 
peaks are Shaikh Husain {6,875 feet), where a shrine of some local 
importance exisL-s, and Kambtan (8,518 feet). Vegetation is extremely 
scanty and the ridges nse bare and harrert. Good bags of Sind ibex 
are sometitnes made on 

Chaibasa.—HeAd^quartuni urSinirhbhDm J Jiitricl:* Hungal, 

3 ^=" ^3'Ns and S5"'49^E.. on rising groLind ovcrloolciTig tht fight 
bank of the Raro river' Popuhtion {1901), 3,653, ChaibSsa was 
Lonstiiuted ii municipality in 1675- Thti mcorne during the duoide 
ending 1901-2 avcTngcd Ks- and the expenditure Rs, 7,000^ 

In 1903-4 the income naa Rs. 1:7,000, mainly den ved from n hix on 
houses and Linds, a conservancy' rate, and a tax on vehieJes; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 10,000. The town lies williio the KoMu 
Government iistate. Jt contains the usual public offices, 'fhe Distnet 
juit haa rtceommodadon for 230 prfsonen^, w^ho are empEoyed on oil- 
presjiing^ clotl% i/ufi and carpet-weaving, and raAii string-making. 

Chail.—Sarntarium and summer residence of the Mahiraja of Patilbii 
in the rinjuur faAsii and nnama/, Patiala Slate, I'unjab, situated in 
3 ®* N- HTid 77° 15' Eh, 19 miles (26 by Hiad) south of Simla, at an 
elevation of 7,394 (act above liea-lcveL It was originally a poss^es^ion 
of the Kconthal State^ fmm which it was wrested by the GurkKu^ in 
i3i4. After the Gurkha War the British flovemment transferred it, 
with o[her pc^nions of the Keonthal and Haghat States, to Patina in 
1S15. The elation contains the handsome villa of the ^fahAraja^ the 
guesthouse (gencmily known as the Dharms^), and the PoliticaJ Agetit^s 
house and offices. Watcr-w'orls have been constructed. Hie |xj>pula- 
tLon at the Census of March, 1901, wo-v only ^o^but during the sumnio' 
months it rises to ulx>iit r,ooo. 

Chalnpur. —^Viikigc in the Bhabu^ subdivision of Shdhabdld I>wtricti 
Jtengsih situated in 25® 2' N. and Sj^ 31^ E., 7 miles west of Bhabu^t 
town. Population (igoi), 1,870. The place wait formerly thu resi- 
detict! of the Chain pur Rilj^S ^'ho were eitpelled by the Fathfins about 
250 y^srrs ago, Hic old fort f*f Chainptir is suifixjundcd lij^a ditch., and 
defended by a stone rajn|KirL Ranked with bastions; it has a large 
gate in the northern and a smaller one in the Moullitem curtain. The 
space within is covered with buildings^ p^iftly of brick and jsftftly of 
stone^ with several large welb- A mosC|Ue built as a tomb over Fateh 
KhAn, who married a daughter of the emperor Sher Sh^h, is still in 
g«Mxl conditlun. 

Chaj (Jech) Doab.—A or "tract lying between two rivers" 
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(the Chcnllj !md Jhelunn) in the Puniabi tying bciwtcn and 

j o' N. 0fld 73^ 7’' Euid 74“ s'" iLp and comprising Giijrat and parts af 
Shahpur and Jhang Districts. The name was formed by the Meghal 
emperor Akbar^ by combining the finjt syllables of the names of the 
two rivers. 

Chakan.—Markes %'illage in t he Khed of Fauna District^ Jiom- 

huy^ situated In i&* 45' and 73^^' 32^ E.j 6 mtles saut]i of Kbod and 
18 miles noKh of i\a»rui. Population (1^1)4 4,197. Chlkan Fort is 
nearly s<iuan:, with bastioned front:; and cnsrrtcr towers, A [XJition of 
theouiwork:^ i^ said to be the remains of a FortificatioTi made in 1295 
by an AbyHsinum chief. Chlkan came into notice in 1443^ when 
Malik-tit’’l’wjar, the leading Bjihmani noble, w'ho was ordered by Ala- 
ud-dln II (i45S "S®^J to reduce the sea-cuoAt or Konkiin forts, fixed on 
Chflkan as his hcad'ijuarters. From this time Chflkan and Junnar 
continued military posts^ In 1436 Maljk Ahmad, the founder of the 
Alniiadmigar dynastyp seijsed the fort. In 1595 Balifldur, the tenth 
Ahmadnzrgar Jcingp granted the fort to Mdloji Bhcnsla, Sivajfs grand¬ 
father, and it jhus came Into SivajI's po^se^sion. In 1663 it w-^as cap¬ 
tured by Shdsta Khin, the MughaJ gencialp but w.rs restored to SivajI 
by Aurangzeb in 1667^ In i 3 i 3 dte fort was taken without much diffi¬ 
culty from the Martlthis by Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon, 'Ihe village 
contains three ?;chotrls with 206 boys and 33 girls, bc'^ides a school 
maintairied by a bninch of the Church Missionary Society* 

Cbakdaha,—Town in the R^nOghiLt subdivbion <sf Nadia Dwtrict, 
Bengal, situated in 23^ 6^ N, and S 3 “ 33^ on the left bank of the 
Ht^jnghly rirer. Populatton (t90T)p 5,482^ ChSiedaha was constituted 
a municipality in The income and Ci^penditure during the 

decade ending 1901-3 averaged Rs. 3,800. The Income in 1903-4 
was Rs, 3,90Dp nrntnly deriv-ed fmm a toji on persons (or propert)^ tux) ^ 
and the expenditure was Rs. 4,600. Ch^kdaha is a centre of the jute 
trade, but a change in the course of the ri^tr his greatly reduced its 
importance It was near this place that Karta Bahi, the founder of 
the Kartabhfija sect, was bom. 

ChaJcdarra,.^A military post to the noTth'Ca.st of the Makkand 
Pa-ss, on the south bank of the Swat river, in the Dir, Swat, and Chitril 
Agencyp North-West Fn>ntier Pravince, situated in 34* 44' N. and 72® 
8 E. iJkc the Malukandp it was fortified by Akbar's general Zain 
Khan in 1587, in bis attempt to conquer Swat In 1895 the ChitraJ 
relief force crossed the SWnit river at <^sikdarrap w^bteh wa-«; garrisoned 
and rcEaincd as on outpost on ihe cuncluKton of the campaign. In 
July, 1S97, Chokdarra was besieged by 8,000 tribesmen who had 
attacked the Malakaiid under the Mutli MasiSn or ‘ Mad Mullap* but 
its hard-pressed garrison was relieved on August 2. 

Chaki^.—KortliHjaatcm MAsl/ of Mir^pur District United Pro- 
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vinces belonging to the Rfnares Estate eonternitnous wtih/fr/:^vj/id 
KerA Mangmijp-p Mid tying between 24^ 56^ and 25* 15'' N. »jid S5® 13'" 
nnd aj* 25^ E., with an area of 474 square males- Popuktiwn fell from 
70,914 in 1891 10 66p6oi jn igoi. There awe 415 villages, but no 
town- The density of population, 141 prf?if>m jjtr :^iuare mile, is 
below I he District ava-itige^ Ch^iki^ stretches front [hv Gangctic t-allcy 
to the centre of the N'indbyan phUtmna, and ibe griaitcr part lies cjn ihe 
ktter. 'Fhc northern portion Is A fcriile level plain producing rict ^ but 
the pliilunu ifs a waste csj^ansc of hill and jungle, most of which forms a 
game preserve. 'I'he souihem portion is iisually known as the Naugairh 
Ar/tfX^er, The Karanin^ and its tributary the ChruidraprabM drain 
the fiiAsi/j flowing from south to north. Agricultural records are oiain- 
talncd for only 160 square miles, of which 109 were under cultivation 
In 1903-4+ and 27 square miles were irrigated^ aln]ost entirely from 
wdls^ I’he whole /diAjf/|s held free of revenue. 

Chakki-ao-Aro (or ^Grindstone Bank")*—Place of pilgrimage on 
the Katid river In the Ka.lo 3 of the Pinch Mahals District, 

Bombay, sItuateU in 35^ N. and 73^ 35' E., between the villages of 
Medapur and Mann. In the middle of the river where the channel 
Ls stands a large rock, over which, in ordinary eourse+ the stream 

would flt>w in a cascade into the deep pool below. But abo^'e the rock a 
rectangular reservoir has been builh about 15 feet square^ and 4 to 5 feet 
deqj, |iartly of brick and partly of foclq the large rock forming its lower 
side. Into Ibis the water of the river runs (losses out of it, not 
over the large rcMck+ but by a channel, 6 to & feet long, cut from tbe 
deepest part of tbe reservoir right through the cenlre of ibc rock. Out 
of this the water spouts and falls into a deep ^mol ^cii'eTal feet below. 
At eclipses of the sun, and at the Mahoda Parv or AmOs 

w ben the last day of the month folk on a Monday, and also oti other 
occasiDns^ ErilhiTLiins, ILijputs, and come to bathe and wash awiay 

their sins in die pool. The legend is that a certain R!lja Sulochan of 
Benares wa^ troubled with a growth of hair on the palms of his bands, 
sent him as a punishment for his sinSs As none of the Benares seers 
could cure him, he was advised to go to tbe famous Vish%‘ainitra+ who 
lived where Pivagarh now stands. Visbvamitm told him that if he 
sacririecd at a spot in the river where a SAmd grindstone hy, his sins 
should be destroyed as grain is ground to powder in a grindstone. 'JTic 
Raja went to the spat, built a place of sacrifice, and cut a conduit In the 
rock through which to feed with butter the fire of his sacrifice- The 
river became known as the AW hand % since corrupted into KarH 
Gang^ and the place of sacrifice as the Chokki-no-Aio or * grindst^me 
bank." Half the grindstone h iitill there^ the other half was stolen by a 
Gosatn, who, being pursued, threw- it away where it still liea between 
the villages of Viasra and Alili m Kalol 
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Chakla Roshn&b&d. —permaficritly estate, with an a™ Df 
570 squiTU miles, belonginj' iq ihc Rsjiil Hill Tippem, situnted in the 
Eastern Henga] Districts of 'Uppera and Kedth^lif and in tlie Assam 
District of Sylhet. In the demand for rcvenije was 1-53 lakhs 

and fur cesses Rs. 56,000; the annual income from rents and ces^ 
is S klchs. 

The estate originally formed part of the State of I {ill I'ippcm, which 
dine into the possession of the Mulianimadans in 1733- The Muham^ 
n\adaivs never troubled themselves about the hilts, but they assessed the 
plains to revenue^ and the East India Com|Kiny foltcjw'ed ^eir esamplc- 
'J'hc revetitie assessed at the Permanent ^ttlemqnt in 1793 was 
Rs, 1,39,676. At the re()uest of the Rajili the estate was brought 
under survey and seiilement in r892-9, and the final report supplies 
complete inrormation rcganltng it. Excluding the fK>rUcm in Syfhet, 
which was not surveyedT the area measured w‘a^ 55S sc|uarc miles, 
of which 401 wxre cultivated, 39 cultivable wasie^ and the rest was 
made up of uncutlivablc lands and water' 517 ^uare miles were rent- 
paying, and of this area 252 squaru miles were held direct by i^^ots, so8 
square miles by tenure-holders with variable rents, and the balance by 
tenure-holdcT^ at fixed retits. The tendency is towards sulxlivivion 
of the tenures rather tlvan in the direction of further sub^infeudatiDn. 
I'he average area of a ryut^s holding is 3J acres, from which he derives 
a net income tif Rs. 133 per annum. Kice covered foiir-fiftLs of the 
cuUiv-atcd ar-EL^ the either important CPi^aps being jute (S>ooo acres), 
chillies [bj-soo acres), mustard (4933 acres), and sugar-cane (1,687 
acres). The popubtion of the estate in 1S91 was 467,000, or 837 
[JtrMJns per square mile. 'J'hc settlement inctcascd the rental of the 
estate from 5-84 lakhs to 6^6 Takhs, or by 16 per cent., the cost of 
the operattom being 5.28 lakhs, or Rsh 1—S an acre- 

ChaJdAsJ.—Town in the NadiM fff/tfka of Kaira Dbtrfct, liombcty, 
situated in aa® 39" R and 72^57^ E. Population (1901), 7,34cj. In 
[89S an outbreak CMTCurred here among persons of the Dhar^la caatCj 
who had been led to bcltcve- that the British Govern ment had <mscd 
to exist. The police were at fjnit repulsed, but eventually arrested 
the ringlciithrrs. 'The town contains a boys" school with 303 pupils. 

Chakm^. —One of the three circles into which the Chittagong Hill 
TractSp hk-Htem HetignI and Assamp are divided for administnilive pun 
poseSh It occupies the centre and iHwih E>f the District, lying hciween 
22 7 and 23* 13^ N. and 91*43^ and 93*^36' E., with an area of 2,431 
.square milc#^ It is a land of hiLh and valleys, l>otjnded on the south by 
the Bomong circlej on the north-west by the .Mong circle, on the north 
and east by forest Rraerves, and on the west by the District boundary. 
Population (r90T)^ -I^t7^9j having increased by 7-1 per cent, since 
1891. The peuplc mostly bclor^ to a tribe kuow'rt as Chakrnis 
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(kc Chittagong Hill Tracts), and the clrde is admioistcnfd by the 
Chakn^ Rlja. There are 94 villages^ imc of wrhichp Rangawati, is 
the residence of the chief and the llead^^uarte^s of the District, The 
present chief is R 3 jl Bhuban ^{ohan Rai, 

Chalcradharpur.—Village in Singhbhani District, Bengal, situated 
in N. and 35“3;'' E,, on the Bcngal-Nlgpnr Railway^ 194 miles 

frojti Calcutta. Population (1901), 4.&54- B ia an important railway 
centre, 

Chakr^tA Tahsil Northern f^As)/ of Dchra Dfln 

District, United Provincts^ better kno-i&t) under its earlier name of 
Jauns.ir 4 Ji!war It lies between 30'’ 31' and 31*^ N. and 42^ and 
7^1° 5^ B | and fomss h 1 roughly clliplicfil mass of mountains, stretching 
due north from the outer range of the Himiltayas, The southern half 
lies between the Tons (Northern) and Jumna rivers. The whole tract 
is so hiliy that in its entJre area of 4 78 square miles scarcely a single 
level space of roo jTirda occurs anywhere, and only 31 stju^rc mile^ 
are cultivated. The populiidon rcjse from 50,697 in jSgt to sr,ror in 
1901. The^ffAr// contains two towns: the cantonment of Chakkata 
( t^opulatioo, IpS5o)t J^rid the small town of Kalsi (7&p), which S$ 
administered under Act XX of 1856. There are thirty nine ^Aa//s 
or revenne divisions, and several hundred inhabited sites. In 1903-4 
the demontl for land revenue was Rs, 33,400, and for cesses Rs, 3^800, 
The low^ density' of population, only 107 persons per square milc^ 
iii usual in ihe Himalayan imcL The rainfall at Chaki^il averages 
80 inches;, being slightly less than in the rest of the T>istrict, 'l^hc 
inhabiiants resemble those of the neighbouring Himalayan tracts, and 
differ from the people in the plains. Polyandry” is common. The 
jaunsar-liawar Forest division has an mca of 14 2 square rxiilcSt and is 
managed Jointly with 153 square miles of forests teased from the 
neighbouring Native States, 'fhe forests contain very valuable timber 
ireci?, especially da^drir and various kinds of pines, Eailw-ay sleepers 
and other timber are tians[>nrted to the Jumna by an ingunious system 
of slides, and then floated down to Delhi. The piovisfons of the 
Excise Aci of 1896 are relaxed, except in the towns of ChakrAtl and 
Killsij and the inhabitants sue allowed to make spirits and fermented 
liquor for their ow^n use, I'here Is also a small cnltivaticm of poppy 
which is cot controlled, but this pri^'flego will expire with the present 
sutllcment. 

Chakr&tA Town (CAaAravfd ).—Cantonment and /iiMJ head¬ 
quarters in Ikhra DQn District, United Provinces, situated in 30^ 4 N, 
and 77® ^2* hi, 25 miles from KabT and 40 miles west of Mussooiie 
along the hitls^ at an cltv-atiGn of 6,885 alrevc the sea. Tlie cold^ 
season population has ^'aried since 1872 between 1,700 and 1,500, and 
was 1^250 in 1901, The present garrison consists of a re^ment of 
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Britiiih infentTyj and th(x<i h a standing camp at KaJtSria^ ft shott 
distance east of Chakt^L^p where deuils from v’anouH reginn^nts are 
stationed. In September^ TQoOp the tmops numbered i^|t 6 aith 
women and children^ and the tcaal population was 5417. The cantqii^ 
ment Wiis founded in i 36 ^p and firsE occupied in [$69, A fine eart- 
roadp 7J miles lor^gp connects it with SahAtanpur^ a bninch from which 
passes along the valley of the Pftn to Hehra- The income and expeii^ 
diture of the canton men t fund arc about Rs. i 5 pOoo annually. A 
brewery ta u^hli'^hed herCp the number of liandi^ employed in 1503 
being aojftnd the out>tum ^S^odo gallons. 

Chakstt.—in the Jaipur StatOp Rftjput^na. See Chat^o. 

Chakwal Tahail.—North-western AtAtJ/oT Jhelum Distiicti runjah+ 
lyirm bclwi;tn 35° 45" and sf 13' N. and 7a® and 73® K.p with 
an itreft of I 3OO4 square miles. The population in 1901 was iSopjrS, 
coitipared with 164,^12 in 1891. It contains the towns of Cwakwal 
(population, 6,520), the hcad-quartcr% and Braun (5,340) ; and 24B 
callages. The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 3 3 lakhs. 
The southern pm-iion runs up into the Salt Range, and includes the 
Chail peak, 3,701 feet abore the sea^ the highest i¥>int In the DistricL 
Between this and the EohAn riverj which follows more or less the 
northern boundaryp the country consists of what was once a fairly level 
plain, sloping down from a^oco feet at the foot of the hills to 1,400 
ieet In the neighbourhood of the Sohln; hut the surface is now- much 
cut up by ra\iucs and is very difficult to tra^-el oven 

Chsikw^ To wn.—Head-quarters of the faAsU of the aamc name in 
Jhelum District, Punjab, situated in 32® 56^ N. and 72“ 52^ E., in the 
Lundi Patti plain, 53 mi les due west of J hdum town. Population (1901 )t 
tS^57a. A light tftilway bom hfandra to ChakwJt! has been suggcfitedr 
but has not yet been surveyed. Shoes and parti-coloured cotton cloth 
are made. The town ls administered as a ' notified area,' and contains 
an j\j]glovernaculaT middle school, maintflined by the District Ixmrdt 
and a Government dispensary. 

CbaJan Bil+—Marshy lake shunted on the borders of RJIjshahi ftnd 
Pabna Districts in Eastern Bengal tmd Assam, between 24* 10' and 24® 
30'' N* and 89® lo' and 89® 20' E. The length from north-west to 
wxith-4^ is 21 mites; the peatest breadth ro miles; and the total 
area about 150 square miles in the reins, shrinking to 20 square miles 
during the dry semsonp when the arerage depth is 3 feet, A tortuou.'t 
navigable channel runs through it, with a depth of from 6 to 12 feet ail 
the year round. The principal feeder of the lake is the Atmi, whose 
waters eventually find their wTiy into (ho Brnhinaputia through an outlet 
ai the south'casr comer. Land to the south and east which once fomiL-d 
part of the marsh Is now dry; but its waters are erKrroaching towards 
the notlh-wcsip^and to prevent this, commissioners have been appointed 
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to ca^‘ out .1 scheme for the rcmovnl of obstructioiu! to the dminoKe, 
The lake abounds in fish and waterfou], and the value of the annual 
export of fish is estimated at Rs, 60,000. 

Ch^isgaon Taiuka.-rdi/e.f« of East Khandesh District. Bombay, 
lying between jo* 16'and jo* N. and 74^ 46' and 75* 10' E., wi^ 
an area of 501 .sqtiare miles. It eon tains one lo^m. CHaLts'cAafi 
(|>opu]auon, to, 943), the Ncad-quaiters; and 13a villages. 'iTic ponu- 
Ifition in 1901 was 90.837, compared with 74,880 in j S91. A proportion 
of the incra^ was due to immigration from the Ningm's territory during 
the last famine. The density, 181 persons per square mile, is above the 
Djslnct average. The denrand for land revenue in 1903-4 wati s lafchs, 
and for ceases Rs. 15,000. Chiiliagaon is situated in the extreme south 
of the District at the foot of the Slimflla range, wJiicJ,, running last 
and west hkc a wall, ^pmaies KhJindesh from the Dectan uplands. It 
is watered by die river, which flows from west to cast through 
the nerthcni villages, and by tu tnbutaHes the MnnySd and Tittur. 
which in their turn are fed by scvoral minor streams. Besides these 
and the jamda mnal, about 3,700 wells supply irrigation. The soil is 
mixed, much of it towards the south, south-west, and north being hmd 
and stony. The black soil of the Gim 5 valley, though better than in 
the surrounding parts, is generally poor, as it rests on n subseal of either 
gravel or rock, 

Chailsgaon Town.—Head-quartets of the /e/ifAi of the same name 
in East Khiindesh District, Bombay, situated in jo* ay' N. and 75* 1' E., 
on the Gi^t Indian Peninsula Railway, 35 miles south of Dhalia, with 
which it is conne^ed by a branch line opened in 1900, Population 
(1901), 10,243. i he town is<if little importance, except os being the 
bcnd-quarteis of a fd/uia, although its trade has much increased since 
the opening of the railway. It contains a dispensary and five schools 
with 400 pupils, of which onci with 31 pupils, is a girls' school, A 
branch of the American Alliance Mission works here. 

Chalk HlUa.—The name given to n barren tract of hilly ground in 
the Salem /JAii of Salem District, Madras^ lying between ri® 4a' and 
It* 47' N, aitd 78® 7' and 78® ii' E., north and north-west of Salem 
city. Over the greater port of this area the surface is whitened by 
numerous veins of magnesite, the white colour of which has given the 
locality its name. The magnesite deposits cover about rs square 
miles, stretching from a little west of the railway north-eastward to 
the foot of the Shevatoys. They are said to be the largest of the 
small number of such deposits which are known, and are now being 
worked. 

Challakere.—North-eastern td/uA of Chitaldrootg DistricL Mysore, 
lymg between 14° 4' and 14® 37' N. and 76* 17'and 77“ a' E., W]lh OD 
ami of jSS square milcSs The popuiadon in 190 i was 74sOiSt 
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compared with 60,711 in There are two l^fcwriSp Kavakanhatti 

(population, and Challakcrrc {jpooojp the hcad^^uaitcre ]■ and 

193 villages. The knd revenue demand in was Rs. 

The Vcdlvati flows through the cast frtsm -40iith to norths teeclving two 
streams ffom the west. The Jiurfacc of the is comparatively flat, 
with a few^ rodey fidges or b«ire hills. Date groves ^xtiur in some parts, 
and groups of in tank-beds and along the river- Escept for 

these, the counlr)^ generally presents a bleak and l>arren appeararKre,. 
An area of 104 square miles, is occupied hy Amrit Mahm gmsing- 
grouuds. The soil is mostly red and sandy, but in the south-west 
corner there is some good black soil, Hie ^^^r^ace is often coveted with 
loose stones, solid rock constantly crops up, and enormous bcKuldetsarc 
found even in the cuUii'ated fields. In many villogca the soil is iitipreg- 
nated with salinp matter^ which causes n white efllorffiicence on the 
•surface. This soil is eultiv‘ated, but produces very pe^jr crops. The 
tanks are numerous, but few are of the first class. iVelk are more 
relied upc>n, many of which tap or spring-heads. Great 

attention ts paid to the culdvation of riec and other irrigated cereals, as 
w'ell as to the cocChnut and areca-nut gardens, but * dry-crop ' cultivation 
is carried on in 1 slovenly and carele $3 manner- Sajjf and nhv are the 
principal 'dry^ crops^* hut ea5to^^^ih horse-gram, rajp\ and are 

also grown. The two latter, bowevetp as well as wheat, md 

tobacco, are almost alw'ays raided on irrigated lands. Colton is grown 
in small quantiliesp chiefly oil the black soil. 

Chaman Stibdi vision.— llie most northerly subdivision and fiiktU 
of the Quetta-Pishm District, Baluchistilnp lying between 30*^ 2S'" and 
31® 18^ N. and 66® 16' and 67® 19' TL U is Ijordered on the north by 
Afghlnistan, I'he greater part consists of the mountainous n^gian 
called Toba, which has a mean elevation of about S,ock> feet, though 
its western skirts descend to about half that height. I'herc is little 
cultivation, pasture being the principal means of livelihood. The 
area is i,7j6 square miles^ and the population in igoi was 16,4371 
showing on increase of 5,375 since 1S91. The only place of impor¬ 
tance the head-quarters^ Ch.aman 'Fown (population, 3,233). The 
indigenous Achaki^i Afghans are nomadic, and permanent villages 
are practically untnowTi. They pay as revenue a lump assessment of 
Rs. S^ooo pet annum. 

Cbaman Town,—Head-quartern of Uie Charnan subdivision of the 
Quetta-Pishin District, Balti^Lstan, and the fitmlier temrinus of the 
Xorth-Western Raitway^ siluaied in 30*’ 56" N, and 66 ° 26' E,, at an 
elevation of 4,311 feet above sca-lm^el. It is the head-quarters of a 
Native Aasijitant. Population (1901J, 2,133, The garrison consists cU 
a regiment of native infantry and some cavalry occupying the fort. A 
supply of water is brought in pipes from the Epgm stream, the system 
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fi3i\ing cost 2 ^ hkY&, The coimcr\fliid>' of ihe civil stcition is provided 
for from the M&hin Imuu fund* 

ChamardL—l^eity State in KiTMiAwan^ Bombsiy. 

Chaii]arIa.kota*—-Tow n in Godimn Districti ^ladnis. *Sw Samai.- 
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Chamba State* - -Niitive Stale In the I'uiijab, under the political 
contnd of the Commissfoneft l^hore Division* lying between ji'’ lo' 
Iy luid 75* 45’' and 77* 3' with an estimated area of 

3,21 (S square miles^ and shut in on almost ever>'sideby lofty MU ranges. 
It is bounded on the wtst and north by the ten-itories of Kashmir^ nod 
on the cast md south by the British Districts of K^ngra and Gurdilspur. 
I'wo rangeR of snowy i^iealks and glaciers run through 
the State : one through the centre^ dividing the 
valleys of the Rivi iuid the ChenJtb ; the cither along 
the Ix^^den5 of T.addkh and British LaJiuL To the west and .south 
stretch fertile vallej^f. The country- is wholly iTrauntainoiis, and the 
principal rivers arc the Chandni and Rilvi* which flow generally from 
iHiuth^eaat to nortii-west. 
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Gcfdcigiaaliy^ the Slate all the charactcdKtEt;s of the North- 

U csit HiniAbyas though local detaik vary. Akmg the southern noi^in 
of die mountain region are found the lower Siw^tk or .\fthan sand¬ 
stones and the up^icr Siw^lik conglomerate. Along the southern 
margin the ff.lhan scries [>redominate. At the higher the 

flora IS that commem to the NorthAVest Hiitillayas generally^ but some 
Ksishmlr ty[Ks find their eastern limit m the western vallc)^ in the 
Rivi basin and P 3 ngt* Cet/i^s JJt^dra and other conifers abound, and 
there is also a good deal of misLed forest. Chamba IJIhul has an ahntMt 
purely Tibetaji flora. Chamha is a favourite resort of sportsmen, and 
the mountain ranges afimind with game, comprising the black and 
brown bear, Ic^tpards, Kashtnfr stag, ibex, baking-deer^ /kJr^ 

screw, and snj:>^' leopard. The musk deer is found in many parts. 
Among game-bird-S tbc snow partridge, and five species of 

pheasant are common. Fish are found in the larger ^ttreams. With 
altitudes of 2,00c to 2t,oo<i feet every variety of dimate may be 
experienced. That of the lower tracts resembles the plains, except that 
the heat in summer is less intense. In the central pouts the heat in 
summer is great, but the winter is mild and the Jinow-fall light. On the 
higher ranges at altitudes of from 5^000 to 30 ,occ feet, the summer is 
tnild, and the winter set'cfe whh heavy snowfall. The autumn months 
arc generally unhealthy* except on the upper ranges the lower voileyA 
being nutlanVius- In the lower valleys the rains art heas-y and pro¬ 
longed, In the Ravi valley the rainy season is wen marked and the 
rainfall consideroblt. In the Chenab valley it is scanty, heavy min is 
Unusual^ and the annual average doe^ not exceed ro indict. Rain also 
vor.. X. ic 
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(A\h in ttic wmter months* and h im^itortant for both ihc spring and 
autumn crfips, os on the higher mnges ft is received as snow, which 
melii; in suTnincr and supplies water for irrigation. 

The Chamba State possesses a rcmarlcable scries of inj^iption^, 
mostly on oopperplatesp from which its chronicles have been completed 
and authenticated. Founded probably in ihe sixth 
* cLtstury by Marut* a SOtnjl!an.Hi Rajput, who built 

EriLhmapura, The modem Edhtnaur, t.’hamba was extended by Mem 
VarTna{68o)s and the towti of Chamha fauik by Sibil Varnui about ij20* 
'File State ntainTained its indepCndcncef acknowledging at times a 
nominal submission to Kashmir, until the Mughal conquesi of India. 
Under the MughaJs il became iribuLojry to the empire^ hut its internal 
adminLstration was not mterrered withi and it eR<:ai)ed almost unscathed 
from Sikh aggre^wn^ The State lirsl came under Hritish influence in 
1S46. 'llic part w'cst of tlic Ravi was at first handed over to Kashmir^ 
but subsequently the boundaries of the State wTre fixed ax they now 
stand, and it waf declared independent of Kashmir. Jn 1S43 a rartud 
was given to the Raja, assigning the territory to htm and his heirs male, 
who are entitled to inherit according to Hindu law, itnd on failure of 
direct issue to the hein; of the brothers according to seniority. AiaftnJ 
of i8fij confers the fight of adoption. Rija Gopdll Singh alKlii'aied in 
1873^ and was succeeded by Rilja Sham Singh^ w^ho abdic'atcd in iyc4 
in favour of the pTcscni Raja, Bhuri Singh^ K.CSJ,, t an enlight^ 
eoed and capable fulcTi The Raja is entitled to a salute of ri guns. 
The principal antiquiries are described in the ar[ teles on CrHAMitA 
I'owpf, RasHMAun, and Chitradi. 

iCxcIuivive i)f Chamba towTtp the capital, the State explains T,fii7 
vi] luges. The population at each of the lost three enumemtions w'as : 

Populttion, * ‘ an<l <«9ot) **7iS3-1- 

I'hc State is divided into five wasdra/s^ each sub¬ 
divided into stvcml t/a^as^ with head-quarters at in which the 

revenue in kind is storedi Hindus number 93 

the population ; Muhammadan's 8,33 a ; and Sikhs Sov Only a a Buddh¬ 
ists were returned, but there is reflxon to believe that s^sme Buddhists 
were enumeraicd or Hindus. The densit)’ of population is only 41 
persons per <k|uare mile. 'Fhe prind|ial dtaicct is Chambiilil, which 
is understcKKl throughout the StiitCt the script beitig called J akro, 
Punj 4 bi| Urdu, and I'findl are al^ spoken, 'fhe po|iutation includes 
a few^ Rajputs vrho form a kind of aristocracy* The Brahmanx^ who 
are of all gradex from Gaddis upwards number Tbe Oaddtit 

and others who live at a distatice from the capital are engaged in 
agncultural and pcistoml pursuits, but the purists of Cliamba and its 
environs disdain to till the soil themselves* The majority of the popu^ 
latum are Rithis, a versatile tribci which takes wlih equal readiness 




Lfj £kgricii1ture, trade, or tht i^rvicf ftf the Stale. 'I'hej* seem ttJ Ik* 
Mcntical with the Kancts of Nalinn and the Thalikars of KitBhmTr. 
Among the lower casttfs, HKiia (iSpOoo), a caitc which hardty exists 
outside Chanibji, CharnSra (Sk&ooX (4,000), and ]>iimmis {2,000) 
arc the most n u meruus. llie grciil majotily c/ the people depeiid for their 
support on the isroducc of their Helds, ihdr Itocks, juid thdr tude home 
industries. The Churcli of Scotland Mission has a branch, cstabNshed 
in 1863, al Clianiba town, which also contains a branch of the Church 
of Scotland J^dies^ nrissociation Mission, established In 187 7, In igox 
native Chrisiiriji^i ntimberwl 6ol 

'I lie Kija i-S propHctt»r of nil the land, Thotfic who lease land 
froin the State for cultivation are cidled (rent-jjayers), A jvfJ/- 

gti$Jr ma>s however, sell or mortgage his right of * - 1 
occu|xincyj and 'k not ejected so long as he his 
revenuoT unless his land is required for 11 publk puqKi^c. The total 
area under cultivation is 170 square miles« and the area of the forests 
leased lo the Plnlish fkivcmmcnt r6o square miles, llie staple food- 
crops grown arc ricct ntaiar, pulses, nullets, and potatoes, 'I he poppy 
is grown only in the Cliaurlh Tea is cultivated in the tern- 

tory w'hich udjotns ShAhpur in Kingrn Pistricc, The State k ahscihitdy 
secure against famine. The culti^nuiim of hops promised at one time 
to be important, but lias been nbs^doned. The cattle arc generally 
small and fif inferior broedi EulTaloes are mostly IcetH by Gtijars, but 
villagers also keep them for domestic use. The ponicft of the T^hul 
hills arc w^elhknown. Sheep are universally kept, and blankets and 
clothing are made of the wcxjI. G<ials arc still more numerouis. To 
irrigate the fields, artificial channel (j&ivA£r) arc cut from the hill streanH. 
'f'hetr coiuitructiQn and management rest entirely with the people. 

By far the greattcf an<l more valuable part of the State forests were 
leased to (luvemment [n 1S64 for a term of ninety-nine years^ in return 
for Rs. 3i,Dw a year. In sliSq the contracE was irviscd, and two-thirds 
of the net prolits was paid to the State during the next twenty years^ 
I’he forests are alpine, few being below 5,000 feet elevation, and Luge 
areas extend to 13,000 feet, and hlue>pine logs^ sleepers, and 

scantlings are largely cKported from the forests in PJlngl and on the 
dow^n the latter river and the (TveniLb to Lahore and \V'^a/.lnihad, From 
1864 to the end of i^J-4 ihe leased frjccsts yielded a revenue of 
73-4 lakhs, and cost Govemmicnt 69't lakhs, including all payments 
made lot the State, Under the present contract, which took effect from 
1904, the Slate receives all the net profits. The leased forests ate 
managed by the Inq^erinl Forest department, the officer in JmmedLuc 
cliarge l)cSng the Ikputy-Consenator of the Chamba Forest divistEm, 

'llic niouniain mng« are nch in minemlo. hm U found in the 
Brahmaur and Chaurlh but the mines arc nul worked owing 
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to tite clit.'apiwss of impfiiied iron, The ct>pjH:r a«(J mica mines have 
also been closetL Slate quarries are numerous, especially' near Dolhousic, 

and aie profitable. 

ManuficLures Are almost unkncviTi. The people tiuike only such 
ihint's as arc required for thdr daily wania. Brass- and woodwork* 
Trade and wearing of die roughest kindn arc [he sole 

cornmuMcatioiiit. The trade of the S[ate is coiifincd lo the 

export of honey^ wool, the bark of walnuMrecs^ 
walnuts, lac, drugs, pine^nuts, cumin seed, timber and other forest 
produce. Piece-goods, uteEL>$iK sugar, oil, and molasiies 

are the chief imports 

The princi|)a 1 road loChaniba town i<5 70 miles long, rroti!i Paihankor, 
the terminus of ihe Amritsar-Pathllukot branch of the NofthAV’^cstern 
Railway. It passes through Duneia and Oalhousici tongas running 
only up to Dunera. From DuEierato Dalhousie it is a cAmcl road uivder 
the miliEary authorities. ClmmlMi is only i 3 miles from Dathousic, and 
the road is well kept up by the Slate. Another ™d* shorter hut more 
precipitous, runs from Patli^kot through Nurpur in Kdngra District to 
Chambo. Doth these roads are closed in winter, when a longer rmd 
via Bjltliri and (JhTl is used. Nesu* Chamba the Kflvi is crossed by an 
iron liuspci'tsion bridge which cost the State u lakh. Erlhmaur, PSogl, 
and Chaurth are reached by difTercnL roads* all kept up by the Stale. 

'ITie relations between the British and the State post odice^ are 
regulated Iiy the convention of rtlS6, whicJ\ provides for a mutual 
ctchangc of all postal articli^ Indian stompii^ surcharged 'Chamlia 
StaTc,"^ are supplied to the State by the Government of Indui at ctjeit 
price, and are sold to the public at their face value by the State fKist 
offices. For official oofrcspondeiKe, Indian stanijis, surcharged ‘ Cbamba 
State Servkx,' afe supplied to the Slate at coat price. For correspon- 
dencct &c,t addressed to places outside India, the ordinary Indian 
5tanip^ are used. 7 here are eight post offices in the State, including 
the central office at the capital, H’hc jjostal deijariment Li under the 
control of a postmaster generaki Knd is subject to jnspeetion by the 
Superintendent of Post Offices, Ambala division. 

The Fiji h asi>irted in the work of a<lminisLnit]oii 1:^ the who 

Is the chief csccuilve officer^ and head of the judicial department* and 

Admbr&frtiJci]. ^ or chief revenue officer. The 

ranks nest to the und during the absence of the 
latter is entrusted w^iih supreme control. Each of the five unitifmfff 
Brfkhnurur, Chambq., Bhaidyat, Chaurtth, and D45ngT, is di^'ided into 
The revenue is collected by a ibidem agent, called 
Aura (village accountant), in each ftirgma, and under htni arc $i^^fJkirs 
mho reaJire the revenue from the vtllagcre. The or village 

constable* and thea subonlinate under the Aahtfnj/^ with the 
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i-Zkir iit ihuir hfeiid, perform other duiiea, such m amuigt-tnents for 
supplies, &€. 

The pcrfTuinrnt State courts are all situated m Chambu lown; but 
ii special officer is iipfKjiiued for each rjwsJnf/* with powens rcseinbling 
those of a ocupl that he can heat civil suits up lo Rs. i,qoo, 

and he h required to lour durinj^ the sutunier w ithin the iimiti of his 
f hat]gCh Apjicals from the dedskflis of these officers arc heard by the 
jiwV courts beyond which an appeal lies to the fyazir and a further 
appeal to the RAj-1. 'Fhe KHji aioTic has the power to inflict sentences 
of whipping. Sentences of death fsassed by bim requinf the confirnsa- 
lion of the Cummissioncr of Lahore. The Indian Vcml Code and the 
Code of CriininaJ iVocedurc arc in force ui the State, with certain 
niodihcatioiLs. 

The t^imated gros^ revenue is R-s. of which Rs. 2,1^,000 

is derived from land revenue and Ks. 3,39,000 from the leased forests 
and miscellaneous reienue. The ex|>enditure includes Rs. 3,^ \md 
us tribicle to the Brftish Govemnient. 

'rhe head-quartcni of the police arc at the capital The force num¬ 
bers too constables, under a The jail at Chamba town hies 

accoinniDdation for too iiHsonerSf and each serves as a lock-up 
TEie army consists of 33 cavalry, jjo infantry, and 16 ardllcrymcn, 
with 4 serviceable guna, 

Chaniba town has twxi English schools : a high school, with 123 pupils, 
n^intained by the 5 >lale; and an Angk^vcmoculor middles school, nuiin- 
tained by the Scottish Missionn The State also maintains a gtrls^ sebool, 
and the mbsion has sonic girls' and low'-caste schrwls. I'liere w'ere 
altogether £ schools for boys and girl^ with 206 pupils 1903^ 

The only hospital is the Sh 3 m Singh Hospital at Chombi, town, with 
accommodation for 11 male and 10 female in^padeiiu. 'Ilic latter arc 
treated by a lady Hospital Assistant with a trained nurses 'rhe Slate 
also maintains a branch dis{>ensary ex Tisso^ 7'he whole department is 
under an Asablont Sui^con. At these institutions 14,317 coses, includ- 
't'K 437 itliKiticntSt were tnraltjd, and 697 oiMrrations performed in 
190'^’ ^’bc whole CiMl, which amounted to Rs. 9,646, is borne by the 
State. A leper asylum is maintained in connexion with the hospital 
Vaccinaiion has beocijne very pupnlar, and the State maintains a separate 
department under the Msistant Surgeon. In 1903 the number of 
persons vacdiuttcd was 3 t3^S' 

6>ar//fr/- (in press).] 

Cbamba Tovm.^ Capital of the Chaniba States Punjab, pictur¬ 
esquely situated in 33"^ a/S* and 76® 11^ K,, on llic right boatt of the 
Rivi* Poijulation (1901)1 Shut in by hills on the east and 

iKHlth, it lies on a plateau between the deep gorges of the Ritvi on the 
west and the Soho on the north. It is built on two terrace:^. On the 
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lower in the or pablic pronioiiade and recreation ground^ with 

the Residency (now' the State guesthouse) at the southern end| and 
surrounded by public offices, On the U|>pcr terrace stands the 
iKilnce, with the residences of the -State oHtcials and the better class 
of the townspe^iple beyond^ The town contains a nuniber of interesting 
temples o( which that of lakshml N^r21yan, dating possibly from the 
tenth century, is the most famous. It also possesses an Anglo«^TefnacuIar 
high ifchool and the Sh^m Singh HosptlaL The {Church of Scotland 
MLvsion has a branch hert, established in 1S63+ 

Chambal.— A river of Central India and Riljpuiano^ and one of the 
chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in the Indore State, about 9 
miles south-west of Mhow cantonnienh in the Jan3|]ao hi 11^ feet 
above the sea, in 3 j' S. and 75* 51' K- Whence it Bows down the 
norlhcm slopes of the Vindh>‘an range, vnth a northward course 
genemllyT thmugh Gwalior^ Indore, and SitAmiiu, and skirts JhUlawai', 
entering Riljputilna at Chaurasgarh, 1^5 miles from its source^ It 
receives many tribularies in Central India^ the chief lieing the Chambll 
and the Sipra, both of which rise in the Vjndhyan mountaimu In 
Kdjpumna the Chambd breaks tfitough a scarp of the PatOr plateau, the 
bed getting narrower and namiwer, and after a w'inding course of 50 
miles Lt reccivcii the Uamani at Bhainsrorgaih. Some three miles abovc 
thc latter place are the wenknowii cascades or irM/tX the chief of which 
has an estiEnaicd fall ^if 60 feet. Here whirl|iools arc fortued in huge 
cavernsp 30 and 40 feet in depth, belw^cen some of which there is 
coniniimication underground. Continuing north-east, the river forms, 
for a shf>rl distance the boundan* Ixrtwccn BUndi and Kotah; and near 
Rotah city it is a broad ?ilug;gi?ih stream, very' blue in colour, Bowing 
between fnagnificcnt overhanging clifTs and rocks rising sheet out of 
the waien covered with irec$ and thick brushwood and famous as gatne 
preserves. At ihe city there Is a pontoon bridge rcpljiced by u ferry' 
during die rains in consequence of the high and sudden BcwkIs to which 
die river in subject, fjower down, the Chanibal again forms tlic boun¬ 
dary between Koiah and Buiidi, and on iu Id^t bank is the interesting 
old village of Ktshorul Pfttaii. The chaTucter of the scenery' now alters 
eoniptelely. Above KoLib the neighbouring cpuntiy is all preci|)itaus 
rock, with wild glens and gullies and thick tangled ovcrbiinging brunh- 
wood, while below PAlan [here are gently sloping banks, occastomilly 
lery' picturesquely wooded and much intersected by ravines. Con¬ 
tinuing tiorth-eas^ the river is joined by the KalT Si no from the south 
find the Mcj from the west, while lower down* where the frontier:» of 
Jaipur, Kotah, and Gwalfor meet, the FARPikTt flows into ii- The 
Chambal ihon forms the boundary between Jaipui| Karaulii and Oho!- 
pur on the one side and Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur tcrtiEory 
it receives the Ban as, and, flowing under an irregular lofty' w?all of rtx:k 
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^li^ng ttic southern Uvrder of Kuniuh, it emerges into the open 
tXJiinEr^' south of Dholpur tow-iiH Here it is, during the dry seasofit a 
sluggish stTeam 300 yards wide and 170 feet below ihe level of the 
surrounding country' ^ but in the raina It gencmlly rises aJx^ut 70 feet, 
and in extreme floods nearly too feet above sumo^er level. The 
bre^idth then increases to more than i^ooo yards^ jiod llifi current ruiis 
at the mte of 5J miles an hour. 'I'hc banks are intersected by a laby- 
rinil) of ravim-Si some of which are 90 feet deep and run Iraclt inLand 
for a distance of three miles. Ax Riljghat, three mlless south of Dhol- 
|>ur town on the high road between Agra and Bombay, a bridge of boaLi 
is kept np between Ncn'emljcrand June^ white a large ferry-b<jat plies 
during the rest of tlie ywir. A little to the cast of thisjfAa/ the river is 
LTOsjied by u fine ndlway bridge of thirtiifen spans. After forming the 
boundary between the State sd" tiwalior and Agra and Ktlwah DistricE.s 
in Ehe United Proi'int,>«j^ the Cl'uimbal crcs&ies the latteri and falls into 
the Jumna 35 mile^I south-\%est of Rtawah sowte After the two rivera 
haveuniledp the crystal current of the fJiianilial may be distinguished 
for some distance from iho muddy waters of the main slream. 'fhe 
toial length of the river k aljout 650 niitesv though the distance from iu 
source to its junction with the Junuui is only 330 miles in a straight 
line, 'rhe ( .’ham lMl is identifu'^l with the Charm wati of Sanskrit w riters* 

Ch^mpimaii. — A river sjf Ai^m which lisca in Bhutiinj atid after 
a tortuous southerly course through GtiUplra District, ftllhi into the 
Hrahmaputra after a course iy^ 135 miles^ It b of considembk use as a 
trade route, timber and rice being exported down its course, while the 
ordinary stores of ll'ie village trader are carried up it into the interior. 
During the rainy soson tjoats of 4 tons burden can proceed as high as 
Garubh3j4, but in the dry season, cannot gut fartlicr than Basugaon. 
Tlie most important places on its banks are the markets at Garubli^ 
and Chapar KlzipAia. 

Ch^mpBjier.---Ruined city in the Kllol /J/wAa of the P^iK'h Mahals 
District, IRmdiay, situated in 2 a” 29^ and 73® 32^ EL, 25 miles north 
of Ban^t at die lUartli-tSLSt base of Favigarh a fortified hill of great 
strength. It is a iitation on the BaoKk-finjdra chjrd railway, recently 
ccinstructed. Thu name is derived from the ^AartipaA^lrcUr 1 he rinst 
building of the Musatman city was begun in 14^31 when MabmUd 
Ikgara was besiugtng the Rftjputs in Pavagaril a sign that he 
would not leave till the fprt was takeni he laid the foundation of a 
bcautirul mos^iue. The fort fell in 1484, and she KAjpuus fled to (,hota 
Udaipur and l>eij(garh Hanyat where their descetidants still rul& 
Mahmud Begam fa wed a noble city at the hose of the hill, bringing 
his ministers anck court from AhauidSbadt made it hi* capilaJ, and 
styled it Miihniildabad ChamiiiiH't. It grew rapidly and developed 
a flourishing Iradc^ being especially famons for silk-wt'aving ard the 




iruiiiiil^liire nf swoid-bladcs^ It Is ^vorthy of note tliijt the materials 
for its iron Industry- were found in Xhv ^idjucent bills. The grin^tneHs of 
ChflmpantT W2t5 short-]iv4^. In 1535 it wa_s pilla^ud by the cnijKrdr 
Humayiln; and on the death of SultAn ]}iih.ldur Shlh the capital and 
court were transrcrrtd to Ahniad^b^d. By the beginning of the 
seventeenth century itii buildings were faltiTig into fuins, the jungle was 
encroaching, and the clinrwto had gieHiIy deteriomted. When taken by 
the British in 1S03 only 500 inhabitants were found. ?^everal attempts 
to colonic it have on account of the unhealthy cliniute: and at 
pic^^nt the only inhabitants art- iwu Koh families and some /^ifjans 
connected with the temple worship on Pivigarh. 

The magnificent ruins ofChSmpaner make it a |jlace of great interest, 
tioni the Spurs on the north-east^ the only side on which the hill is 
accessibteT the fonlhaiiiuns of l^AvAgarh are brought down to the jjlaln 
and closed by a waU one mije in length running due c^tsi jind wtst^ 
Outside this Ijnc^ and in jsin rcpkiring the old forlihcationsp m tliu 
Hhadarp or citadel, t>f ^t^hnnld Begara. A jartfect rectangle abt.iul 
three-quarters t^f a mile kaig and afio yards bruad^ the BhiSdar is 
rnclosed by a n-all of nussive blocks of freestone^ strengthened by 
Ixistions at regular intervalsp and Ijcautifted by small carded balconii^ 
in tise best Mus^lm^n style. I'his was the centre tif the citi% which 
stretched with fair gardens and Ix'autiful building frcull Hllot^ 4 nalcs 
away on the west, to an immense jiark on the east, the boundaries of 
W'hich are markctl by the ttaces of an ejmensive wall. On the north- 
cast was consirtiCtud the Hada ralao great lake ), fed by a canal from 
the eastern hills, Ruin^i of beautiful wrjrkmanship are scatter^ over 
the whole nre^tji and five of the tnosques are still in fair preservation* 
Of the irKWt notable of ihescj the Jdma Masjidp w^htch stands abc^ut 50 
yards from llw east gale of the Hhfldar, it may be said that for aia&iive 
grandeur and perfect finish It b inferior to no ^rusalman building in 
V'l cstern India. I o the south-east of the Ith^dar, unclosed by a si>ur of 
the overl^ging mountain^ is a targe dijcp resenolr completely sur- 
rounded with stone steps. 

[l-orbesp Mii/a: Hri^ Jv^isA/a, vol. iv^ |j. 70 ; Hiiniillont NfnJif 
jftifl, voL ip p 6fii j Tmrn^thm Ufemfy Sodeh'^ vul. i, 

p tsi ^ Vi2l Isii, j), 5^ and vol. xitik p. ?.] ’ 

Ghfljnparan "the forest of or 

liistrici in the Patna Division of l^ngal, occtip)ing the 
north-w'esl corner of Bihar, lying between 26® 16' and 27° 31' N. and 
S3 50 and 85 18' E., with an area of 3,531 square milesp The 

Disinci exlcnds along the left bank of the Gandak for too mileSp 
having a breadth of 20 ijiilEs at the ntj^rtheniT emd 40 miles at the 
southern extremity, 'ihe northern lioundary marches with Nepal : on 
the west the Gandak separates it from the Ciurakhpur District of tho 
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United rrovjiices, artd from iht Bengal Distract of Saram; while on the 
ca.‘?l and south it is bounded by ^[uI:IlJTa^pu^| ffom which il is divided on 
the east by tho BSghniati river. The Nepill fn.mtier, w here not naiuially 
formed by rivers, is marked by ditches and masonry pillar^ and for 
a ctaiv^identbl^ distance rnn.s along the crest of the bomeswiif range. 
At iine pciint the J>bitr[ct crosses the Gandak, including a large tract 
of alluvial land which the river has thrown up on its fight bsiik. 

On tilers of the Himalayas e^ttend for 15 miles into the alluvial plain 
which occtipics the rest of the District, lliu Someswar ratigei which 
culminates in a MU of the same name 1,884 feet , 

above so<i-level, k gemcially ctoihed with rinc treesi 
thnugh in place*:? it risaiS in Mire and inaccessible 
cmgs. .\t its. eastern extremity the Kudi river pierces it and forms 
the ims lending into Det.ighftE in N^cpal^ ihrr>ugh which a British force 
successfully marched in rSi^. 'Ilic accent of Somteswor hilt lie:* u\i 
the bed of the Jad Finf river amid romaniic scenery, 'rhe ^lummit 
overlooks the Mauri valley in NepaJ, and commandji an unequalled 
view' of Mount Evemst. and of the great snow ^ks of Dhaulagiri, 
Gosainsthiln, and UrnapQirrd. A bungalow has been built near the V.ip 
of the hill I'he other |)rincipid posses are the Someswar, Kflpan^ and 
Hurha. Stmth of the Someswar range the DUn hilla stretch across the 
Disirictr To tht nonh extend forests, in which the hnest timber has 
long been Cut, and great cx|>anse$ of well-wTitered grass prairie, which 
aiford pasturage lo ennimous herds cif cattle. 

The District is divided by the Burb) ('nld^) Guiidok into two tracts 
uf differeiu characteristics. 'I'o the north is utd alluvium^ where the 
soil is matinly bard clay suitable for winter rice, 'Jlie southern tract is 
recent atliiviun't deiiositt.‘<i during the oscillaticins of the Candak^ a 
lighter soil which grows millets^ pulses, cereals^ and oilseeds. The 
Burhl Gandak, variously known as the Harh^, the Sikr^o, and the 
MasdUt rises in the westcni evtremity of the Somes war range, and is 
navigable as fai os Sogiiuli by boaes uf 7 to 15 ions burdcrii, though il 
i$ forxbbte during the dry isensoil, like the Goiidak^ the Burhl Giindak 
becomes a torrent in the rains. The llSghmati Is navigable by boats of 
15 to 1 3 iim,s bunlen, und has a verj- rapid current In the rairw it rises 
rapidly aiKi overflows its bankS| siometimes earning great dei-astatian* 
This river has often changeti its course, and ihc soil is very light and 
friable nkaig its lianiks. Through the centre of the District nans a chain 
of forty-three lake^ which evidently mark an old l>ed of the Great 


Gan dak. 

I’he surface is for the most |iart centred by alluviumt but the 
Borneo war and llUn hills possevi the clraracterijitic features of the lower 
Himalayan slopesi^ I'hey consist of gneiss of the well-foliated typct 
poi^sing into mita sicbist, while submelainorphk of irojuiition nocks^ and 




sandstonos, ctinglompratts. and ctuyji^ r^rtfrable lo the Uppur Tcriiary 
period, are larigel)' repreHcntcd, 

[Tic belt of forest atong the tiorthem border of the Uistrict conuiins 
S>i/{SAar<ra/viusfit), si’jfii (Zto/A-ryrVr Sut^% and (Oe>rAr r«™); 
the eotton tiee (fiojniaje /na/ft/>arfrum), Jhmm {S^i/tifAera /'ryu^w), and 
AAair {Aeoiia CfiftfAu) ate also contmoti. Bamboos thrive in the nioisl 
AiTOf tract; saAai grass {/stAaemum and the mrkai t«d 

{Amfi/ud 6 t(ax/aleaii}) ate a!so valuable products, and Oitcnsive thickets 
i>f lamarisli tine the Gnndak river. In the south cultivation is etoser, 
and the crops leave room for little besides weeds, grasses^ and sedges, 
chiefly s|)ecies of Pij/ticmtt and Cjtpttvs, though on ptnches of waste 
land thickets of siuu vety rapidly apjrcar. 'J'he sluggish sireants and 
kikes are filled with water-weeds, ttie sides being often fringed bj- reedy 
grasses, bulrushes^ and tamurisV. N'cnr villagej;^ small shnitiberJes may 
be foMtxl cortlaining mango, stisH, Eugtnia JamlioSand, various species 
lA PUitfj un occasional [ainarind, and a few other scmi-spontaneoiis and 
more w less tiscful species. Both the palmj-ra {It^rauirs JfaMJifer) 
and date jiaiti) {PhetHix syhYsfris) occur plantial and at times self-sown, 
but neither in great atnindance- 

rigers itnd leopards are found in ilie jungle to the e.vtremu nortli, 
and bears are occasionaltj met witli among the lower hill ranges in the 
same tract. AVgai {Boiehphut are fairly distributed over 

the whole District, while sSmtar {Cfrms kmaAttr), spotted deer {Cen'us 
tttijr), barking-deer {Cen’n/us wioi^wcXandantckjie {Atit/fy/v rtrmivfira) 
arc found in the hills and Jungle to the north, and hog deer (Cftvui 
pom'Mtts} in the of the Gandak, Wild hog are common 

cvfirywhcmr 

Vhe mean tenipcKiturt; for ihe yciir 76* j ihc niciin ni+iXEmum rises 
to 97* in April and xMay, und Uic mt-an nsfniniun] drtijjs lo 47"" in 
l>eceinbtr iUid January^ The mtan hLiitifdi[y fur ihe year is 83 |jer 
ranging from 6 ^ in xVpril to 91 per cent, in is 

heavy in thu submcniinne irsct. "riie i^nnuiil fall averages 55 inchc^i 
ijiL'luding mchc^^ in *0-1 iti June, ij-S in July^ 13+3 in August^ 
9 “S Septemtier, and 3-3 in October^ less than one ineb fails in eiich 
of the other inontlis. Owing to the prc|j;re3s niiide in cteajing the 
forests, and il^e extemion of cultiiiiticm in the nordi of the DLstriet, the 
rdstif 4 dl IS dccreismg, while the exlrefnes of aiii|M;rature are becoming 
more marked and the mt^n temjicrature is rising. 

The District, which was formerly subject to destructive floods from 
Ehe (landak and Baghmati, has been prolixted from the former river 
ti> a Government embankment; only a small area ntsir the Uurh! 
OondiLk and BSghmati rivers is now tiabk- to inundation. 

Local iruditions, arcliduological rcniaiiL^ and the mins of old world 
Cities point tn a prehistoric pasL Cliainplwi was, in early Hindu 
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times, a dunse primaeval forest, in whose sDlitudesi Jtrflhm4iii hermits 
studied the ^^ hich, as their nniue iiuphcs, were lo be read 

in sylvan retreats- Thm the sage in wii<Kse sita 

hermitage 51(5, is said to have taken refyge, h alleged ^ 

to Jiave resided near the village of Sangrflmpur] so named hom the 
famous fight which took place there between ^mn and his sons, Jnava 
iuid Kusa; and the names of the or revenue subdivtsions arc* 

with few exceplionsj connected with Hindu sages. The Districi wbs 
included in the kingdom of Mlthilii which may have been a grail scat 
of Sanskrit learning aii early asi rooo strC. 'J'o this period General Cum 
uinghani assigns the titree row-s of huge conical mounds at Laui^iya 
Na.^oaxoarii ; and there arc iriteresdrig ruins at Au.<\kaj and Kksar- 
n% while a fine S|.}edrnen of an pillar stands at l^urijH Nandan- 

garh, and anothet Ai^’ka pIlliLr, knowii as the R^mpurwji pilluri lies 
[iron« at Piporiya* .\fter tlie decay of Buddhism a pciwctful Hindu 
■dynasty seems lo hii%e ruled from loijj to 1^22 at SimtatiriH in N^ejiU, 
wimra extensive remains still exist. It wo-s founded hy NSnya iJeva, 
who wa-s followed by aIx of his line; ih-e la^t Wiis conquered by Han 
ifsingh who liad lieen driven out of AjodhyJl by the Muhatnrna- 

daus. His dyTiasty preserved its independence for more than a century^ 
later than South Blhai^ whkh w^as conquered by Muhammad-i-Bakh- 
tyir Khilji in 1197, 

In 1765 the District jiLW^fcdh with the rest of Bengal^ under the ad- 
ministrniion of the Ivast India Conijiany. Jt was treated as |jart of the 
neighbouring l;islHcl of Sftnin until tS^6^ In recent times the only 
event of importance has been the mutiny of the ^niaU garrison at 


Sagauli in iSs7. 

The recorded population of the present area increased from 1^440,1515 
in 1S73 to i.72t,6o 3 in tS 3 i and lo 1,351^,465 in 1891, but fell lo 
i.J&o,4S3 in 1901- The first ax yea« af the last 
decade were lean years, and they ojlminated in the 
famiue of 1897 ; no deaths occurred from starvation, but the fecundity 
of the people was diminished^ Outbreaks of cholera were frL-quent 
during the decade, and fever also very pru^nlent- Inmiigration 
received a severe check, and not only did new sctticfs eestse t-o 
arrive^ hut many of the old immigrants relumed Eo thetr honi-es. 
"Hie climate Chamt>flraEi is the wornt in Hiliir, especially in the 
submontane tract of the JiagahJl and Shikitqjur In the 

whole District malarial fevers and cholera are the princi|ml dbeascs. 
Goitre is prevalent in the rtelghbcsurhood of the ChanchawTit and 
DhanauLi rivers; and the pro|KirticKn of dialf-mutes (2-75 
among males) exceeds that of any other Bengal District* The principal 
siati^tics of the Census of 1901 axe shtm u in live table oti next t^age. 

'Hie jwpulalion is sparse in couqiaHsou with tht neighbouring 
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I>i$tricts Ihe density being only 507 pcisons per square mile, as cotn- 
]Urc<l with 901 in Sdrnn and 908 in Muzadiirjiur, 'ftic most thickly 
^pulatcd tMnat are Madhulxin (810), Dh&ka {771}, and AdApurfyayt, 
in the cast of the District, where the conditions are similar to those in 
Muealfarpur; but in the north-western /ianas nfShiklrpur and Bagahii, 
where cultivation is yet imdct^lopcd and tnalaiia is very prevalent, 
there are only a70 and 301 persons res|icctirely per square mile, 'iltc 
population is almost entirely rural, the only towns being |{£T'iiaH 
(24/196) and MotiHARi, the hcwl-quanerN, Immigration to the haJf- 
rcclaimed country in tljc north of the District formerly took place on 
a large scale from Comkbpur, SSran, attd Muzuffarpur, turd also from 
Nepal Ihe language sfrokcn is tlie Bhojpuri dialect of Bihsrij but 
Muhammadans and KAyasths mostly talk Awadbi, and the ThUrus have 
a dialect of their own, which is a mixture of Maithilt and Bhojpuri 
known » Madest, The diameter officially and gcncmily used for 
wKiing is Kaitht. Hindus number 1,523,949, or 85 per cent, of the 
total, and Muhammadans r64,086, or nearly 15 j>er cent,) the latter 
arc t^siderably more numerous in Champ&iun ilian in any other 
Bihar District except Purnea. 
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The most numerous castes arc Ahtrs or herdsmen (t89,000) and 
Chatrdrs or leather-dresaew (125,000). There are 83,000 Uttlbmans, 
many of them importc^ h>' the Bettiah Raj; 79,000 Rajputs; and 
52,000 BSblians. Kuiris (84,000) and Kurmis (99,000) are the best 
cultiiniom; Kiya.sths (29,000) ate the literary rviste; and KtiniJs 
(55,000), the hereditary manufacturers of saltpetre, make the best 
labourers. Among the aboriginal population are included the Thinis 
(27,000), who are almost entirely confined to the two frontier of 
Shikarpur and Baguhli. 'I'hcse [jeoplc live in scattered settlements in 
^e malarious /araf along the foot of the Himalayas, from the Kosi nver 
in I'urnca almost as far as the Ganges. Originally of nomadic habits, 
thiy appear to have settled down as honest and iiHlustriou,s cultivators, 
utili^ng the water of the hill strctims to irrigate their scanty patches of 
rkv cutlivation. Their religion is a veneer of Hinduism over Animism. 
A gipsy branch of the Magahiya sub-caste uf Dorns lias aerjuired ho 
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evil ri^pulntinn in (.'hampdran, as ihey^ are inx'etergtc thie^'cs and hou^ie- 
breakcri^, using knives and diibs to defend ihcmselvcs when UJtejrfered 
with. Since i^Si atteaipts have been truide to recliiEn thenip and they 
have been collected in two ^ttlcments where they have been provided 
with land for culti^^ation. Among the Muhamnuidafis the Joliliift 
{J4 jOoo) and Shaikhs {p*ooo) are the most numerous communities. 
Of &05 Kuropeana most are engaged in the indigo itldustry. Of the 
total iiopubtionp So [)er cent, are dependent upon agdculturep and 
per oent. on industiial avocatfons ; 8 per cent- are classed as general 
labourers; white less than one per cent arc engaged in commerces 
Christians number 2.4 j 7, induding a^tSo nalbic converts, 'I’hey are 
nearly all Roman CaEholieSp ajid are to be found in the Bettiah sulj- 
divisioRp where two Roman Catholic missicinsi are at work, one of them 
feeing a lineal descendant af the old I^h^>qi ini^i^fion^ whichp when ejected 
from Tibet, retreated first to Nep^ and afterHards to this Distn'et. A 
Protestant xnis^ion^ styled * Jlie RegiotiJi Beyond Missionp' lias been 
opened at Motlhlri 

North of the Ihtrhl Gandak hard clay sotb, locally called 
Iwe^lomSmte; these are panicukrly suitable for rJoc cultitationp but 
they require irrigation; where autumn rice is growii+ 
it k followed by spring cTti|» of oilseeds and pulses^ ^ *'^'^** 

but if winter rice grown, there is no second crop. In some parts of 
this nortbem tract a thin loam is also foundp which will not grow rice, 
but l>cars crops of mai;^, barley, gram, pulses^ and oilseeds; and in 
others^ a sandy soil fit only for imize and infcjinr milkl^ South of 
the Burht Gandak uplands predoiair^lCp except in the Kesariya and 
GobindganJ fAiinaz^ where rice Ls grown in the marshes. 'Die soil 
in the uplands k generally a light loam, and bears milleUt pnl$4.% 
wheat and barley, Dilsccds, aud indigo^ 

The chief ogncultural statistics for J503“4 arc shown below% areas 
being in square miles:— 
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A conspicuous feature ia the large area of cultivable w'aste bnd^ 
chieHy in ihe two north-westem tAJfiai of BagahJI and ShikiLrpur; its 
reclamation is proceeding mpidlyi in *pHc of llw prc^nlence of malaria, 
which saps ihe energy of the cultivators. 

Owdog to the eumparatJvely sparse populatinn, food'Ctops occupy 
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only pt!r cent, of ibe cultivated nrea. Rice^ nKich is morn gcnenilly 
gTWn than in MiiKalTarpur or Siran, extends over more ihm liiilf the 
cultivated area oC the District; iwo-thinis of this area is occupied by 
tbe winter cr-rsp, imd the rest by early rice, llie extensive cuUh'ution 
of the latter is remafkable, and in Atlapur it at tuaHy exceeds the area 
under winter rkx^ Harley is the next food-jfiriain of imporLinfrej followed 
by maizCp wheat, and. pulsesi. [ he noii-food crops are indigo, oiEsecd-S^ 
thatching gra.s^ poppy, and fingar-caDeH fndigo is Icwing ground owing 
[o the competition of the synthetic dye. As in other parts of Hih.lr, 
poppy Is enUiviiLed under a system of Ckn-ernrticnt advances, Jlie 
total area under poppy in 1 903-4 wjls al>out sojCtoo acres and the 
ountirn of opium 300 tons. Cow-dung and indigo refuse are usLt] 
manttre for ^wial crops^ such as augar-canc, tohatxKi, poippyj and 
indigo. I.ittLc advantage has been taken of the J^d Improvements 
.‘\ci, but iri the famine tjf 1897 a sum of 2-2 lakhs wa.s advanced under 
the Agricuittirists' Loans Act. 

There is obufidmice of pasture in B;LgahA and Shik^r|)ur, which 
attracts gjeat herds cattle from the southern and from adjenn- 

ing Dktricts, liach family owns on the average ihret head of cattle, 
lioats also are numerous, and there are a few' sheej?, horses and ponies 
mutes and donkeys. J-aige cattle fairs are annually held at Madhuban 
and Rettiidlu 

Only a cent, of the cultiviited urai is irrigated. The hill strKims 
in the north afford fadlities fur irrigation ; the water b carried ahmg 
clutniiels dug panillel with their beds, and in <lTy' years weirs are thrvjirt'n 
across thenu A channel was dug in the famine of along which 
the w'ater of the Masaji stream i* conducted for 20 miles ; it b ntanaged 
by the Di^rict otfkiab. The Madhuban Conak which takes off from 
a permai^t dam in the nVet Tiar, is a prraective canal 6 2 mile^ in 
length ; it was cimstructctl by the Madhuban and has been 

bwght by Gcncmment, but it b not yet fully utilijced. The Triurm 
Can'ai. is under constructionp and a small canal it also bcir^ made to 
carry the water of she OII>eghii river to the south of the Dhilka /Aitna. 
In years of drought thfrtc streams are often dammed by the Ke^k^ 
before they reach the DisEnct. In the south irrigation wells are occa¬ 
sionally dug. but there is a prejudice agumst them+as it is supposed that 
loam Soils once im^ted Iikc [he cajiacity to retain nioLsture. 

Gold is sometimes washed in minute quantities from the Gundak 
river, and from the P^Khnad, Harha, Bluihso, and SonAha hill strt^ms 
m the north of the [h?^irict. Beds of or nodular Jiinestonc, arc 

found m wi>rkable quantities at Araraj, and near Lauriy^l, and along the 
banks of the Harkl river in the Bagahl /Atifta ^ it k used for road nictal 
and for burning into lime. Saliferous earth is faund in all parts of ths 
Jistnct, and a specia] castut the Nuniis, cam a scanty livclihciod by 
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contracting solipeire. Snngriinpnr the head-quarterK of the indu-stiy. 
The Dut-turft in 1903-4 ves ^ 3<^pOoo maunds. 

The indigenou;^ miiDuthctun^ are con lined to the wca^^ing of coac5c 
cotton clo^hp bliinkets and jugFij and fjottery ^^ork. Sugoi-rclaning, 
which was introduced fn.jtn the neighboenng J>|!strict 
of Oorakhpurp chiefly flouiii^hes in the Betdoh sul> 
dLix^Kin ; ith[Ls recently been started atSi^ha lacior)’ 
on a large scale with tiiodcTn machtiiery. Indigo is still the mo^t 
imi»rtant manufiictufe in the District. Colonc] Hickey, the pioneer of 
indigo cultivation in C:hamplraiip built a factory at Bara in iSrj. 'J'lie 
K§jpur and larkolia concerns v^ere started by Mtssre. Moran ik 
CompanyTand in 1845 Colonel 'I'aylor built Sir^lra^ Sugarp however, 
was the prominent industry' until atjout 1850- A pt.>cifliaT feature 
the indigo industry' in (Thanip^liati i^^ [he pcrmaneni hold which die 
planters have on the land. In iSja the Bettiah R5j was deeply 
involved in dehtp and a sterling Iftiii of nearly 95 lakhs was lloared on 
the security of iicmianent leases of a illages which were granted by the 
estate to indigo plansors, I’he resuTt is tliat, aJthnugh a liare 6 (jtr cent, 
of the cuEtivatt'd area is actually sown with indigo, the planters arc in 
the position of kndttjrds over nearly half the J>istnct. "ITicrc tire ao 
I wad factories w'ith 48 Out-works. Indigo k cither cultivated by the 
planter througli his scrrtints under the sirai or home-farm system, or 
else by tenants under whit is known as the system {dsam 

means a tenant): in either case the plant is cut and caned by the 
planter. When the crop is gtown by tunantsv the planter supplie>i the 
sued and Occasionally also gives ad^mices to the tenant, which are 
adjusted at the end of the year. The plant when cut is' fermeritt-d in 
masimry ^uts, and oxl dixed eh her by beating or by currents of fitcam. 
The dye thus precipitated is boiled and dried into cakeFi, In 1894, 
which was a bumper season, the ouMurn was 19,040 ewts., valued at 
65^5 Uskhs; in 1903-4 it was only ro^joo cwu., valuM at ao-jo 
lakhs. Kot leas than 33,000 labouter> arc employed daily during ilie 
manufacturing scaaon, 

Ghampdnm esipons indiga, oilseeds^ giain^ afld a little sugar, and 
im|>c3rt5 salt, piece-goods, kerosene oilp cfjab gram, and tobacco. “J’he 
indigo and oilseeds go to Calcutta for shipment oversea, aral the grain 
is exported to the neighbouring Bihar Districts and to the United 
Provinces. 'Phe intpons come from CalcutLo, except the grain, w'htt h 
is grown iti the United Provinces* The main trade route to Nep^I lies 
througli Clrampltan, and traffic is registered on the frontier, llie bulk 
of the trade passes through Raxaul, the terminus of the Sagauh Haicaul 
branch railway* The railways arc the main arteries of comnictce i but 
the Ciundak and the Burhl Gandak also carry much traffic, the 
principal river marts being CoWndganj, Iktriiartti, M.lnpur, and 
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Rogatu. The other trade centres arc Ikttlahj Motthilrir CliainpiiiiS, 
ChlpkAhia, Rlmganva, KeariyH, and Madhuban. TTic imders are 
Marwins, Katwiis. and Agrah&iis arid lo a small extent Muham¬ 
madans. 

The Tirhut State Railway vras ojjened to Bettiah in iVugustj 1883. 
It is now known as the Betttah branch of the Bengal arid North- 
Western Kajlway, and connects with the Kast Indian Railway hy a 
ferry acTO«.H the Ganges at Mokameh ; a bmnch from Sagauli runs to 
Raxaul on llte Nepal frontier. Including 2^2 miles of village tracks, 
the District contains 1,^03 miles of of which only 15 miles me 
metalled. The toads commercially most important arc those which 
l^d from the KepH border to the railway and lo the Gandak riven 
llie District buard has not sufficient fmad^ to maintain the roads in 
gocKi rej^air. Bridges ore few' in nunibetp and the income from ferries 
is cunsiderahte. 

C^amiiaran is very liable to faminv. Il suffered severely In the 
great famine of 1770, which is said to tiave killed one-third of the 
entire |x>pulation r^f BengaL In 1866 the north of 
Fun ffp ^ District was senoosly aHIktcdt and the relief 

aiforded being insufficientn the mortality reached the uppalling total 
of 50,000 persons. The next famine was in 1874, when distress was 
rnmt acutely felt in the Bagah,% Shikiirpur, and Ad^lpur iAanas. Relief 
operations were undertaken on a lavish scale; nearly 10 lakhs was 
spent in the District and 78,000 ions of grain were jm|>rjrted. There 
was on this occasion no mortality from stan'ation. In 189^7 occurred 
the greatest famine of the centniyT brought about by defident and 
unfavourably distributed rainfall in 1S95 end and tnten$i^ied by 

extraordinarily high pdeeSt consequent on similar causers opi^rating over 
a great part of India. The out-turn of early rice in 1S96 was very- 
poor, and there was an almost total faslure of the winter rice crop, 
l-he most seriously alTccted parts were ihc Hilmnagar and Shik'arpur 
where lioth crops failed completely. Relief w^orks were 
started in KoVenf|I>er^ 1896^ The Government expenditure amounted 
to nearly 35 lakhs, of which over one-httlf W'a* %\^nt in wages and 
a quarter in gratuitous relief, while j lakhs was advanced as bans, 
'rhe number of individuals employed, reckoned in terms of one days 
was i8^aoo,oDOs or rather more than In 1374- 

For adminiatnitive purpe^ies, the District is divided into two sub- 
dlvhiionSi with head^quarters at Motihahi and BtTTiAH. The 
. . revenufi work at Motlhari h carried on by the 

^ Collector, assisted by 3 Assistant and Deputy- 
Collectors, aitd at Betiiah by the subdi^'isional officer and a Sub- 
Deputy-Collector. 

The Distfitl and Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of ^lura^arpur, 
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4i-^sist6d in ih\c of civil work by two Muns^i/s Siiaiii^ncd at 

MEMlhlH. 'Fhe cHniiiuil courts include those of the Ses^iorts Judge^ 
the Disliict ^Nt^igistrate, and the iJcputy mid A^Lstant Ktngifilratcs at 
MutlhSxi aiul Beltiah. Burglary and c^ittlc thefts are comnaon ^ 
dacoils froitl N^epdl DccasEonjiLly makt raids into the HistriLt. 

The earlii.'st settlement was made in 1582 by Ttjdar Mai, Akbiir's 
fanaece iniiuster ; but the area rneasujed was only i4^i ^E|ulire miles, 
as comparud with ^,300 square miles now asscs^sed, and the revenue 
fixed was i*j8 Likhs, It is ncHcworlhy, b[.>wcvtr, that I’odar Mal’a 
revenue rate was as high as K-s* l-(S -o per acre, or four times what 
it Ls now, 'Die revenue wiis iiltcred in i6S|, and again tn 1750, with 
the result that* when the Hast Indiii Company obtained possession 
of the DrstrJet iti 7 '^Sj ^ 1 - ^lijithtly exceeded 3 lakhs. I'hc revenue 
dwindled year by year until 177^1 whtrn it was only i-jg lakhij 1 tmt 
in E 791 the iJecennial Settlement miixd it to 3-51 kkhs^ and two years 
later the Districl wai pemiuJiently settled for 3-86 lakhs. I'hc sul> 
set|ilcnt increase to 5-15 hikliii sv^ui due to the rcsuni^ptioii, between 
1S34 and 1841, of lands held without [Anyment of revenue UEidcT 
invalid titles. The current dematid in ^903-4 was 5-r5 lakhs, |]ayabjc 
by t,347 estates, lliia gives an irtcitluni:c of only R. 0-5-^^ 
eulLrvated acre, mid represent 17 |>cr cent, of the rcntiil tjf the Ihs- 
iritb and only 1-4 per cent- of the estimated value of the gTE.iw 
agricultural ppxluce. 'lljc Bkitiah Raj, the Ratimagai- Kflj, and 
the Madhubaii Habu own between them ne^irly the entire l>jstrtcl. 
With the excepiiun of seven estates paying Ri 840^ the Jhstrict 
is [}erimnenily seitlecL 

Betw^een iSqa and iKgij tlie whole District, with the exception of 
a hilly tract to the north, was cadastrally purveyed on the scale of 

inches to the mile, and a cuEnpkte rctord-af Hghls was framed- 
'l‘his has enormously strengthened the |H>sitiDn of the cultivator^ and 
I^a5 done much to protect him in the peaceful occu^^tion of hb hold¬ 
ing, and frtun oppressive enhancement of his rcasL Tito average si/A: of 
a ryot's holditig is 5-19 acrea^ the targr^t lioldingsi being fsmnd in the 
fifHtrsely populated tracts in the north-west Owing to the abun 
dance of w^iisic land, rents arc low; the average rate per acre being 
only Hs. Ryots at fixed rates pay on the average Ksl r-j-g, 

^ttled atid occupancy ryots t-i 4 -i| and iion-occU]xincy ryots 
Ks. I-I 3 -I 0 * IVoduce rents are |Hid for only 4^ per cent, of the area 
held hy occujjflncy rj'ots, but of the area leased to non-occupsancy and 
under-ryots 23 and 65 per cent, respectivdy ore so held* No fewer 
than 86 per cent of the ryots liave a ngbt of occupancy in their lands, 
and they bold 83 per cunt, of the cultivated area- It has been decided by 
the civil courts that a ryot in Chanipiran cannot transfer his occupancy 
right in a, holding without the consent of the landlord ; but in point of 
VOL. X, 
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fatt an unusually ]At^c nutnber of traiififera are taking pkcc^ and 
nearly half the purchosenr arc rnoney 4 cnders. 

The fnllowjng table shows the collectimis of land revenue and of total 
revenue (|mi>cipal heads only)j in thousands of rupees:— 
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OuUkde the MoiThare and Hkttiak municipalitfes, local a/TaifTS are 
managed by a District boards Its income in 1903-4 was Ra, 1^55,000, 
including Ris. S6|Coo derived frotn mica; and the expenditure was 
Rs. t,34iOoo^ of which 71,000 was spent on public works and 
Hs. ^a,oM on education, 

T^he District contains 9 pulice stations and 14 oiit|K>ftts^ The poltce 
force under the District Superintendent in 1903 comprised j inspeo 
tors, 35 itub-insiicclors, 24 head constahles 323 consDblcs^ and 4^ town 
i the rural police consisted of 136 dtiffaddrs and ^405 
f/tauifddrs^ A sni^ll number of ^dduAfddrs are organised into a special 
frontier |>atrol, with the object of preventing the inraids of b:ifidH of 
robberf from Nep^L 't he District jail at ^^ntlhiil^j has accommodation 
for 356 priftonerSt and a subsidiary jail at Retiiah for 26. 

Education ii tiackward in Champs mn: tmly 2-3 per cent, td the 
population (4^5 males and 01 females) rciild read and write in 1901, 
The number of pupils under instruction was ii,Soj in 1K92-3 and 
T900—Jh In 1903-4t 1^,627 boys anil girls were at 
sthoolp luring respectively 14^0 and 0^5 per cent, 0/ the children of 
school-going age. The number of educational InstitutiDns, public and 
private, in that year was 799^ including 11 secondary, 693 primary, and 
95 special schools. The expenditure m ediication was k.v &^,oqo, of 
which Rs. 10,000 was met from ITovinckl funds, Ks, Ji^oco from 
District funds, Rs, 1,300 from municipal fuiids> and Rs, 25,000 froEn 
fees, 'the educational institutian?^ include a third-grade rain¬ 

ing school where teachers arc trained, imd 16 lower primary schools for 
I be edneadon of ulxjriginal or depressed castes nr lrtl>L‘s^ 3 bei ng for 
l^iagahtyA Doms and the remainder for the benefit of the Tharus* 

In 1903 the District contained 7 dkpensaries^ of which 3 had 
accoiKifiicKkdcin for 6£ in-paEienis. 'J'be cases of 74 ,q« mit-|Kittcrii5 
and ijOtS in-patients were treutedt and 3,662 operaliom were performed^ 
I he expenditure was Ks. 24,000 and the income Ks- 3r,ooo, of which 
Rs» 70® was derived from Gtrt'emment cotitrlhutions, Rs. 4,000 each 
from Local and from municipal fundii, and Ra. [7^000 from sub- 
iKirptiun:^ 
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V'ftcdiutjon is curu|jul5ory otily in ihe two municipal towns. Etso- 
whcre li jV veF>- backward, .nid m *903-4 only jo^ooo [icfsonsj or 
per ijOoo of the |j4>pu3iition, were succt^sfiilEy VciccEn^itcd^ 

[Esir W. \V+ (■[unler, ^ vol. xiii (1877); 

C- _f» Sttjvciison-Moort% (Calcutlo^ tc^oo)^] 

Champi-wat^^ Eastern /i 7 ^si/ 0/ Alniorfl DEstrict* UnfEed ProviiKts, 
cot^ipriafne Ihc/tri-yrffldr of Bhabw Talla TJes, Askat, Sor. 

and KiHr Kumaun, and Ijing lieiwuen 57'and 30® 35^ N. and 
jif and 81* 5' Er, with an area of 3,255 «|tiare miles. Populatitm 
increased from in jSgi to 133,025 i^or. There arc 1,462 

villager, but no town. The demand for lajvd revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 65 jOoo, and for cess^ Ks. 8 ,dod, Use extends alon^ the 

K^lf rtvLT liuni the frontiers of Tibet to the thick forest in the sub- 
inontane tract caJted the Hltilbor. It the^ rdntuins the windc variety 
of scenery, climate, and pby&ica] aspects which ore found in the 
District to which it belongs. One of the cliitf trade routes to Tibet 
ruiw from laiiakper at the base of the bills to the Lipd Ukh and 
D^riua passes. In 190J-4 tbc area under cuUivation wa* 169 MjUarc 
miles, of which 14 were irrigated- 

Ch^nirajna^ar Taluk. Soutb-eosiem frllnA of Mysore District, 
Mysore 8Ute, lying between 40" and 13° 8^ N. and 43"^ and 
77 * 3 i., with an area of 487 sepiare miles, 'rhe |>DpulaLion in 190 t 

was 110^196, compared with 91^350 in 1891* 'Die M/uA contains oru; 
town, CHASiHAjNACAk (population, 5,793)+ the head-quarters; and 190 
villages. The land revenue dcmjmd in 1903-4 was Ks, i,57;oiw. The 
/a/nA is watered by the Honnu-hole or Suvamilvati, which flowts from 
bej-ond the south border north into the Yelandflr jag?r. It is crossed 
by tw'o dariis, from which channels arc taken ulT. I'euipomry datus arc 
also made w'hen the river is low, and many Urge tanks are thus fed, 
'rhe whole fr}/tfA is remarkably rich and fertile^ a fine well-watered level 
plain, stretchtng away north-wx^t from the BlLlciRi-RA?igAi>r \ifus, 
which form the eastern and soutbern boundary. The soils ran^c from 
bhtek and rich red to jioor and gravelly, the latter lying in the west 
/a/a is the staple *dry crop.* Mulberry is grown without irrigation in 
the bUck soil. 'I’hcre is no cotton and little sugorHane. The gardens 
of wreca-nui, coco-nui, itnd betel-vine on the banks of the river arc very 
finui Some colTeo is gn>wn under European man.'tgemenu I'hu wild 
date-tree is v^ry prohfn:, and fills all the hollows, fhe origtnal elephant 
AAreida$ arc in the forests to the south-east. 

Chamrfijnagar Town.—Hcadxiuarters of the fA/ak of the same 
nante in ?i.lysoTe District Mysore, situated in 11*^ 55^ N^. and 76° 56'' ^1+ 
a3 miles south-east of KanjangOd railway station. J^tipulathm (Tgoi), 
T he former name of the towTi was Amkottdra, and a Jain 
was built here in jity^ 'fhe present name wjis given in 1818 by the 
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Klys^orc Riji, whasu faihcr wus bom here^ The Raja buili the l.iij^c 
Chini^jesviua temple and dedicated the town to bis father's memory^ 
It is a thriving place, in a fcrtlk': plaih of black soib To the east lies 
the populous suburb of R^masaniudmm, neftt to which are the ruins of 
an ancient city said to be Manipur. The niunici|7al[iy dates from 
1BJ3. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending lyoi 
averaged Rs. 1,900 and Rv^ if,ooo. In 190J-4 they were Rs. 3,fioo 
and Rs. 3,900. 

Chanasma.—Heiid-tpaafters of the Vadlvli /^/uAaj Kadi /rffff/, 
Bar^jda State, situated in 42^ M. and 72* 10^ E. I Population 
{1901), B, I By. ]l |»o5sesse>i local a dispeiisaiy. a magislrate’s 

court, and a vernacutar school. Ihe munid(^l board receives an 
aniiiia] grant of Ri. 1,700, Cliamtifnjt h fainouii as containing the 
largest Jain Iclnpk in the Gaikwar^s territory. I'he building, which is 
said to have cost 7 bkbs, is made almo^ entirely of f^l^r^lngadhnt stone, 
prolusoly carved, while the interior is ftdonied w ith marble fliioritig. 

Cti&nda Diatrict+^Southemniosi I>is!iict nf the Central RrovIiK^ 
in the Nigpur Division, lying between iS^ 43^ and 20*53' N. and jB® 
4B^ anti Bi® E., with an area of 10,156 sctuarc miles, ll is tHsnnded 
on the north by the Nandgaon State and Bhandlm, Nigpur, and 
Wardhd Districts^ on the west and south-west hy the \"entmil Distiict 
of Berdr and the NL£,tttiV Don unions; and on the east hy the Bastar 
and KAnker States suid l>rug District. The sliii|3e of the District 
(kn irregulat triangle w ith its base to the north und 
tailoring to the south, where the narrow strijj of the 
SironchA faAsJl runs down beiiidc tlic Cudavari 
river, I'he Wurdha, Prlnhita, and Godavari rivers sficcessivety mark 
the wcHtem border, while to the north the Wunni divide^ Chilndii 
from ^Vardha District for a short distance pre^-tou-s to its junctiiin 
with the tliardhA. The western jwrtionj between the U'urdhA and 
Erai rivers, and a small strip along the north consist uf undulalingopen 
country. East of this, to the ^V'aiiig.uig^ the surface is generally 
broken c-ither hy isolated hills or .small mngeii, large areas are covered 
with forest, aiHl the soil w gerkeralty sandy. The U'aingangft flows from 
north 60 ?iOUth thraygh the centre of the District to its junction with the 
Wardha at when tiieir combined btrcanis become tbc IV^hiLa. 

'J'be gnatef |mirt of the country east of it is included in the tn/ijindari 
estates^ and consists of an elev^ited plateau stretching from north 
^ouih along the entire length of the DMrict, from which again rise 
numerous ranges of hills, while dense msis^ of forest extend over 
])lateau and ^alleys alike. As already tinted, <hree of the chief rivers 
of the Ftovince -the ^Vardha, \Vaiiigang\ and Godavari—are included 
in ihc drainage system of ChAndm while the Seonath, the largest feeder 
of the MoltAnodi, rises in the nurtb-e^lern Bach uf these 
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^itreams hsw nutnerotis tributnrie^p ih<i mont imj^K-^TLant nf those joining 
the SVaingaoisi being the Andh^Jn, Boiewlhi, Iknlp (jarhvfp and 
Kobrag^arhlj which with tlie mam Hver carry oJT the drainage of the 
central and eastern portion of the Df^itricip The chief afFlucnts of 
the ^Vaidha are the Fengang^ 4ind Kmlj white ihe Bandifl. drains the 
south-eastern ijamfidans and ioins the Indrivati. ^Vest of the Uaiti' 
gangd the principal hills are the Chimur, MQ]^ and Phcnkigarh rangei 
and east of St those of l^nrjfigarh and Tip 3 gnrh* T]ie general height of 
the jilaSn eountr)' h about 900 feel above sea-Jc^'el in the north of the 
District, falling to 6^3 feet at Chinda and 406 at ^ironchH. Kscept 
in the open country on the west and north* the whole Dinrict is ihictly 
Wf>[}ded. 

East of the VVainganga gneLssic rocks cortstitute the principal forma- 
lionp granitL-^ gneiss, and quarts being the typical rocks. To the west 
of that river the District is mainly occitpietl by roclks of the Upj^rr 
GandwJina system, consisting of red clay and soft Si^ndstone, covered 
by coarsct ioosely-crompacted sandstone and shale. Fossil remains Itave 
been found in three well-defined seams of limestone. The Ward ha 
valley coal-field occupies a belt of 75 miles along the W'ardhl rtvi-r, 
and an area of abaut 1,000 square niiles^ 

The forest vegetation in the District Is of a inised charaefer. I’eak 
,^aMdis) is fairly general, but is not anyw here very plentifuh 
'the principal trees are saj {Tfm/Hafia toiw/flAjiaX (P/ftwsrfuf 

Afjt^rsu/ftumX r&^HH {S^^rmida/fdn/uga)^ 

/iij/du {Adtmi maAmd {/fawa 

/a^t/o/ia% d^ai/m {A^^j^assas /a/iy?/ia)r ff^dw 

^ardri (C/iiSffiff/Jtm and /nt/ds (BtfUa /mtdffsa), Sa/^i (Ihs^ 

nvU/a ^frpafa) is very abuiuknt on the dry hills .ind plateaux ; other 
trees met W'ith are or satin-wood {CAli?mx^dm Sfetefgwa}, rruNjM 
{Atarm Purs^A/tura), AaAirtf {Trrm/m/m sms iJdttra^ 

Bssima), Aa/ArJ (Odifia llWicr), or 

rrrcAAiJ ifPirUftiofdrs), /adtr (Sfrws/frrwiuffi rAe/ans‘idfs)^ 

unjiin {Termnalia Arjiimi\ and mrttasli {StrytA^pi y&Sutfirufn), Nwir 
villager taniHiriTids and mangoes aboundp and in the south of the District 
groves of the palmyra |mltn {Narassus^aMiifrr) occur. 

Almost all the wild animals belonging 10 the ('entnd rrovinces 
occur in {Th^nda Districip with the probable excqjtion of the hunting 
leopard, 'ngers and leopards are com|^r3tivoty frequent, ami \sc^ni 
are common in parts, 'rhe blqon occuns in suitable forests The 
bu/Kalo [% found oitly in the Ahiri samJadari and jjart of the {Shot 
SiMfiar are fairly numerous in the forests, but spotted 
deer are com|ianitive 1 y rare. The ffiirdsta^Ad Of ,swamp deer is found 
in Ahiri in small numbers* and the mouse deer in the same fe>ress«v 
Antelope are decreasing in ntitnbijrs in the open countiy on tltu west* 
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In the Abiri fanj-e k found the ?tqiMrrel. Wltd hory; are 

numerous^ imd large jiacks of wild dogs have been moss destructive to 
the gatne. Ah the usual game birds arc also founds and duck and 
snipe \i$ii the I sistrict in oonsiderable nuitilKirs dsiring the cold season. 

The climate is slightljr hotter than that of Ni^ur, and the heat of 
the stmmier nionths fs trying. On the whole, however, ilie climate is 
healthy, and For a rice District makna is e^ccptioniilly rare. The 
autumn months are as usual the most unhcalthy. 

“Ihe annual rain Fall averages 51 inches at f.^hilnd^t town and 46 ai 
AVarOnc l-ailuro of rainfall ha.^ lieen vf^ry infrequent- 

Hh^ndakf a village near Chanda* was ^mssibly the capital of the old 
Hindu kingdom of Vakatako* embracing the modem province of lierfir 
and the parts of the fTentral Provinces south oF the 
* NarhadA and east as far as the U'aingangll. Inscrlp- 

tintis show tltat thl-'i kingdom cjdsted from the hnirth to the twelfth 
eentury,, or unlil shortly after the into prtwer of the Oond dynasty 
of ('handan The Gdnds probably Ix'cairve prominent beti^een the 
eleventh and twelfth centurj' on the mins of the old Hiri<lij kingdom. 
I'hc names of nineteen kings are given as having reigned from,the 
foundation of the d)'na5ty to 1751. The ChSnda kings are called the 
BalLir SShi family after Sarja Bailor SAh, the ninth prince, who may 
have lived in the beginning of the fifteenth century^t mid who assumed 
this title after proceeding to Delhi. The eleventh prince, Hir Sah^ built 
the ChAnda citadd^ and completed the city walls which had been 
founded by his predecessor^ His grandson^ KArn Slh, pmbably 
the lirst of the line to adopt the Hindu Tmth. 'rhu sem of this Kim 
Sah IS mentwmed in the as an independent prince, paying 

no tribute lo Delhi* and Imving an army of t.ooo Gts-alry and 4ai,E>Do 
Infantry. From the time of Akbar until the days of the MarAthl^ the 
Chanda princes seem to hav^e been tolerably independent and powerful* 
for both In their own annals and in thcitse of the Deogarh line we find 
them recorded as gasnuig an Important tictoty over the latter rising 
Crond power in the middle of the Bcventeetith century. IVobably it is 
to this period that may he referred the carvings of the Chlnda devieCt 
a winged lion, which hav^e lately been found on the walls of flawfigarh, 
a farnmis hill fortress on the southern brow of the SAtpurU range, which 
wa.s for long the stronghold of Ecrtr. The Gond king.s of Chlnda are 
shown by their architectural achievements—the 5^ miles of ittone walls 
of Chanda, its fine gates, and its rcg?tl tombs, the Slone embankment 
and remains of the palace on the JunonA tank, and other buildings—^ 
to have attained a comparatively advanced degree of civili^atioru Their 
rule was peaceful and benciSceni, they extended cultivation and 
irrigation, and under them the ffistrict attained a degreu of propped I y 
which has perhaps not since been equalled In 1751 the Gonds were 




fjusied, and the Disirtcrt passed undt r the enntroi of iht- Marathas, 
forming from this peHotl a portion of the N 5 gp»r Icmgdom. Chanda 
ft’iEh ChhallTj^garh was allntti^ in succession \o the younger brotheoi 
of two of the Bhonsla Rajas^ and under ih^Er wiisteful and rapacioiii^ 
government the condition of the Uistrict gready deteriorated. In 1S17 
occnrrtd the rebellion of Appa Sahib ; tmd in support of his cause the 
zamjifdf^r rjf Ahirl gamsonctl ChILnda agairtst the British^ while an army 
cJLSpatched to Appa Sahib's assistance by the Peshwa of Poona readied 
the Wardha nver ten miles west of Chanda. It was attacked and 
defeated by twsp Hriliiih brigades at Pandharkawnda in April, iStS ; 
and the British forces then proceeded (o Chanda and, after a few days' 
sicge^ carried the lown by as^ulL, the rc^^ulitr garrison fullEng to a man 
in its defence, 

F'rom t 3 j 8 till 1830 the Db^triet was adminisiert^d by BritLsh otHcers 
under ^ir Richard Jenkins* and subsequently made over to Raghujl H[, 
the last Rhonsla RljJE. On his dcaib without heirs it hpsed to the British 
riovemmenl in 1853. During the Aluriny the iw'o petty of 

Monumi^IET and Arpalll with Ghot rebelled, and raised a mixed force 
of (!onds and north^-ountry Rohillas. Two telegiraph officers encamped 
nn the Pranhita were murdered, Tlie disturbance was pul down and 
the rebel YamiMdJn raptnrirdg largely by the aid of Ijik^hinT Bai, 
^amlndar of Ahiri. As a reward she received sixty-seven villages of 
their forfeited territories, compnsing the Ghot /arg/ifia^ which the 
of Ahiri holds in Ordinary proprietary right* The d^cendant 
of the old Gond ruling family still lives in Chlnda and tccehea a smll 
j>ol ideal pension, first granted by the NtarithJIs and continued by the 
British. In iBdo the British Govemment obtained by cession from the 
Ni/am six /a/uAf on the left bank of t he Godirari* which were formed 
into the Upper Godavari Diairict of the Central Provinces. In 1874 
the Upper Godavari District was ftbalished* and four fa/Wlr became 
the Sironclil of (^h.lnda District* while the remaining two were 

incorporated with the Ntadras Presidency. It has recently been 
decided to transfer three of thc-se Al/tiAs to Madrasi 

Chlnda is rich in antiquarian remains, the most important of which 
arc described in the articles on Bhaitdak* Chamda Town, and 
MAitKANnJ. Of llie others but a hare list can bo given. They include 
the cave tcmpli^at BhJVndttk and WinjbSsimi* Dew Ala and Gbiigits ; the 
n>ck temple in the bed of the Wardha below Ilalbtipur, which during 
the flood season is several fathoms under water; the ancient temples 
at Msrkandi, Ncrl, ^V'arhji^ Arinon'j Decrtek, BhaUJa, Bhandak, Wairi- 
garh^ \^'.^bnak* Kcshlbori, andGhorpeth; and the forts of ^Vairagurh, 
HallAtpur, Khatori, and Seguon. 

■ This tmufer hail been SHiictiofnfrl uiil the srmngtnifliit* for It Wcie iqiilcr mb- 
lidcraliiid at the tlmf of wriEmg. 
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The ^lopulation of rhe District ft« the last three enumetations was as 
follows: (i 65 r) 649,146, 697,610, and{i901) 601^533^ Between 

iSSi and iSgi the mte of increase was 7^ per cent. 
During; the ]ml decade the population has decreased 
by 14-6 per cenL The District had poor crops both in 1K96 and in 
1S97, and was vcr>^ severely afTected by famine in fgoo. I'hc largest 
decr»iscs were in the ^mlfidaris of [he ChSnrk and Bmmhapurf 
fuAsIls^ which lost 15J and 34J per cent, respectively, w'hile the decline 
in the Bramhapuri faAsS/ outride the samJfidans was 30 per cent* 
In the SiToocha the crop did not fail in 1897^ and the 

people gairied by the high pricey prcvaiHng for protiuce- 1 he District 
has two towns, Chakda and Warora, and J|iS®4 inhabited villages. 
The principal statistics of populatioti, Imsed on [he Census of 1901, are 
show'n Ijelow:— 
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The transfer of the fJ/uM of Nuguft .-Vitjika, eind Cherld of the 
^ironcha fttAsU, coverir^ on area of 593 square miles and contain¬ 
ing 142 villages with 20,318 inhabitants, to the Madras Presidency, 
which wiLS anctfoned in 1906, has been allow^ed for in the statistics 
given above. In 1905 the Ahiri wTts transfened to dre 

SironchiL arrcl a new faAsil was formed at C^rhehitoU, containing 
the tamiitddn'^ of the Bramhapurf /tfi/// and those of the Chinda faAfil 
c-xccpi Ahiri, with a strip of non-rff>H/Wjrt area. The correc[t*d District 
figures of area and |?opulation are 10,156 square railra and 581,315 
persons. The ■Eialiiitics given in tive remainder of this article arc for 
!he District as ii ^tood before the transfer of teiritor^^ with the exception 
of those of dcrisiiy and number of villages^ H'hc tiensity of population 
is only 57 persoos per ?iquare mile, being the lowest in the Province. 
The open contnry is fairly well populated, but the large area-s 

are for the most iJart covereKl witli forest and contain few inhabE- 
lan[i_ About yj per cenLof the popuIatiWare Hindus and 21 percem. 
Animists. .^luhammadana number more iljan 10,000,, of whom about 
a fourth hvc inCh^tidaand Uaror 3 , There is great diversity of language^ 
os of caite, in the District; 63 per cent, of the population speak .Marlthf, 
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itiorc than t6 per cent, Gondr, ri per cenL Telugu^ m<l $ per cent, the 
CKhaUisgarhl dialect of Ti^stem Hindi. The Tnitigy pcipulntion residtr 
princi|)ally in the Sironch£ ftiMly hut tisany jjersons belonging lo 
Teliigu castes are Found in severaJ large villages of the ChUnda faAiJA 
The spt^ers of ChhaulsgarhT belong chiedy to the Anibitgath-Chaulct 
zirmindan 'm the north-east comerof the Di^itrictt which adpins N^dgaon. 
The Mar^thr speaiers live all over the open nountryp uhile the forests 
east and south of the Waingangi ore populated ehicHy by Gonds. 

Brahmans (5,000) are the Largest landholders. Kunbl:; (95pfx») and 
>Farith^>i (^«5^) tfjgether form rj per cent, of the population. KohlFs 
number 7,000; but with the decay of i»ugar-caiie cultivution and the 
repeated failures of rice, they have falleo into jjoor circumstances. 
Other numenDus ca 3 rtes art Ahlrs or herdsmen (17,000), and 'relis or 
oil-pressers (32,000;^ lioth of whom are now engaged princi|mll>' in 
cultivation. Goi^ds (j35^000) form nearly a fourth of the whole 
ixtpulation. 1 he Miria Goods are atmost ft soparale race. They are 
generally tall and well built, in great contrast to the ordinary type of 
Gond, Their miuriage is adult, and the consent of the girl is essential. 
Sexual licence before marTLage is an ordinary ciistOTH ; but after marriage 
husbands not infrequently murder ihdr wives, if they discover that they 
have been unfftithfuL In a Di-sirici with so many liver^ Dhimars 
(j itOQo) or fisheimen arc nflUirally numerous^ forming about 5 pet cent, 
of the population# They are gcncTally in poor circumstauces, as also 
are the impure menial ansiG of MehriLSi or Mahdrs (74,000), who con¬ 
stitute 12 per cent. The whole of the Sirondia firhi/ is held by a 
iiupcrior propncior of rhe Velamd caste, who ruf^idcs at Hj'derlhUd, 
Aboiii 70 per cent, nf the |H)pulation were returned in 1501 as 
dependent on agriculture. 

Christian.s numljer 266, of whom 204 are natives. The Church of 
Scotland supports a mission in Chflnda with four schoolA, while in 
BifOnch^ the American Methodist Missioi\ fourrded in 1893^ has several 
schools principally for the deprejaed hfehta iir Dher boys, 

Black soil Ifl found in the tracts adjoining ihe W ardha river, and in 
thu between the Wardhd and Enii comprising most of the U arori 
and north of GTimur, An alluvial belt of black 
soil tnised with sand alsri frecurf on the lianks of the 
W'aingangd. Elsewhere tlse yellow soiL formed from metamorphic nock 
is generally prevalent. Inferior sandy and stony soils cover a lar^t; 
area in the zftmtfidiJni. In the Sironeba /'aAri/agood deal of alluvial 
black soil is found on the banks cjf thu Godflvuri. Linseed, gr.amp and 
wheat ore gTown principally in the black-soil of the r'hitndi 

Hftveii and those adjoining the U srdl^ river, while /t/tmr is the chief 
Crop in Sironchi and the Uaroru mAji/+ and rice in the centre and 
cast of the District. 
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' Alxmt 4,8j I f^qunre miltis, afnoitnting uj 48 ptr cent, nf the tnial 
area of the t>istricq arc mtludod in th« twenty znmiifi/itrt iL^v^x^s^ w hile 
9pOCK3 acres arc held frt« of revenue^ and Spooo have been iwld fiwtnght 
under the \Va.sie [juid Rules. XCorc than 300 sqtiare miles haie been 
allotEed for settloinent on the systean, of which 55 ^uare miles 

are culth-ated and imyu revenue of ^1,000. The principal statistics 
of cultivation in 1903 4 are shriwn hefaw, areas being in square milei:— 
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ConsideiabEe aneas of land are at presen t u ndcr old arfcci new fallows, 
Rico covers 355 square miles, yjwwri^ 349 ^tiarcr miles, linseed and i"// 
95 square miles uach, cotton 79 square miles, wheat 67 square 
and gram 31 square nuiles. In recent j-ears the acreage of the wheat 
Crop has fallen by a half^ while that of J^wAr has lni?reascd by the 
same proportion. is grown IxWh as an autumn anti jspring crop, 

the latter pncdominaling. l.."ctlon is also grown both as an autumn ai^d 
spring cfO|J, the latter pmi^tice being followed in the rice country in the 
same manner as withy^iwe, the reason in l>oth cases probably being 
to avoid the deleteriou.s eiffict produced by a heavy rainGill, 'fbu spring 
cotton is said to have the stronger staple. 77/ has hccome a crop of 
iiome importance in recent yearn than r^Doo acrtfi are now under 

,‘fUgaT«ne ; Ixx ctilii^'ation has decreased with the unfavoUTable seasons, 
owing to the inabitity of the loral product to c^impetein price with that 
from N'orthem India, Hhdndak and the adjoining village of C'hichordl 
contairi a number of betel-vine gardens^ and the leaf pr^Kiuced is of 
good quahiy. In the tnmtNJdrts the Gonds still pn^Hse daAj'a or 
shifting cultivation, A plM of ground is coveted with brushwoodi 4 to 
inches deep. Ill La is fired just before the mins, and, when thc>^ break, 
rice ia scattered broadcast among the ashes. In the sccoikI year a small 
millet 1$ sown, and the land is then left fallow for ten years, as tiu; 
aviijkt>le timber fuel near it has been exhauated, and its transport 
from a diatance ia extremely laborious, Renhs are |iaid by the ^ axe ^ 
of land, which is roughly about an acre. 

The area under the valuable cotton crop has nearly trebled in ihu 
last few years, while manure is now' moru largely applied to both rice 

In tlw ftatliliei ef CnlllT'Ation aiHl foltii'ntile Waute hm* giten, ^^994 iquare' rnitca 
of irutc Ifltid ha the samlrtfl^fri esiateii wlslcti luiTf jint t^mi caolajitriillly narttyrtl are 

czctDcM Ikmn the totat AF^ oftlw IHnHct. 
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And cottori, l^uHilg lht‘ decade enilm^ 1^04 Rs. -^2,0100 was adi'^itictd 
under if^c Ijind Improvement Act, prindipally For the constnsction 
of irriyntion tallies^ and 5^ kkhs under the Agricul turf sis' l^aan;^ Act 
As rei^rds the extent fjf irngation ThAndn is second only to Bhan- 
ditra. In a normal year nearly a^o square miles^ or sj per cent of the 
cropped area, arc irngated. In 190^-4 the area was rSs square miles. 
About 7+eoo aer-K of this consist of garden crrhps and sugar-cane, and 
the fenuitniler of rice. Irrigation k upplied in the usual nuinner from 
tanks, both by j^ercolatton ami liy enUing an outlet in the enibankment 
and carrying the water In the fields through mud channels. A \cxy ftiw' 
of the largest Umks are provided with an inferior masonry outlet, but 
most of them have no sluices or pernianetit w’aste*weirs. The supply 

of wnter dq^ends on a sufficient quantity of talnfall to ftll the oinks» 
and in yearri of complete drought oidy a i|i4aiter of the ordinary area 
cdJi be irn^ted. I'here are nearly fi,ooo taiiks in the District, with a 
capacity of irrigating an average of 24 iicrea each, and uiwut i^fioo welb, 
w hich ^fsipply nn acre and a hiilf each, llic best tunki^ are situated in 
the tract north of Mill, on both sides of the X^^pur road, rrofitabli- 
schemes for tanks to irrigate an additional loo^ooo acres at a cost 
of about 30 kkhs have been prepared by the Irrigation departmeiu,, 
in addition, to a number of other protective projects, A Mcheme for 
a aanal in the between the TiVainganga and AndhUri rivers has 
I wren liuggcsted. 

Cattle are bred all over the District in the foircst imds Ihe bultis 
being selected and kept for breeding. The bullocks used for rice 
culti\tLtjon are small and usually white, while in the spring^crop country 
large bullocks, like those of BerSi, and usually red and w hite or reddish 
browm in colour, are employed. There is a considerabtc differunce in 
the price, and also in tlie working life of the two breeds thofse used in 
the rice country^ beipg much cheaper, and, owning to the sei'erity of the 
work, shorter-lived than the others. Buffaloes are used for the canipLgo 
of the rice pbnLs in tiansplanLation, but they are not much in favour. 
Moat of the jfAf [iroduced is from bulklo's milk. Goats and sheep 
are kept in very large numbern^ the total of sheep licing greater ilion 
in any other District of the Central Provinces except Rai^iur Thq.' 
arc ltc]}t by the professional shepherd castes of Dhangais and Kursiii- 
wars, and the manure which they afford is iTiluable, In Sironch^t there 
IS a special breed of laige* fitraighi-haired sheep, generally white, and 
iiometimes reddish brown in colour, 'fhey grow to 5 feet high at the 
shoulderj and give J to s seers (2 to 4 lb.) of milk which is used for 
the manufacture of The rams are used for fighting, and matches 
are arranged on festi vals. 

Government for-^ts cover 2^672 square milesj or about 26 per 
cent, of the lotAl aresi of the District. In addition, the aivd 
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ntalgjtiSri forefsts cover 3,919 sqiuiTc mites. The forests are well 
distrihultd} and very few Anllages^are nfrore than three miles from some 
part of lliern. Tlie naost hnpotuitrt iimzls are the 
Ahiri mn^t, which siipplks real: for export^ and ihc 
MohurU and Haveli rahge^p which used to fiU|j|% the Wsifor* colliery 
wiih pit-props, fuel, and chaTuoal. The ordinary' species of trees found 
have already been described. The extensive bamboo forests west of 
the AVaiugangil iseeded in 1900,, but most of the seed iftTis dcstroycfL by 
an insect, so that there has been little teprodueiion. A considerable 
quantity of lae fonnerty gathered; but k was recklessly taken foj- 
sale during the famine, leading no wood for stocky and Ehe supplies 
hav* consequently liccn depleted. The forest revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to about 3 lakhs, inf which Rs. 75,000 was realized from 
sales tjf timber and Rs. 55.000 from gnuiiig fees. 

A colliery was worked by Govemment ai WarnrS in the U'ardha 
valley coal-field from 1871, the output of coal in 1904 beiitg about 
Bfla^alB i i2i.ooo tons, which sold for 5-j lakhs^ while the net 
eaniings were neasrly 2 lakhs. About r,oQo persons 
were employed in the coStiery* 1’he coal was sold to the Crreai Indian 
Peninsula Rail way, to niunic£[ialities for water-work:!, and to cotton- 
mills and ginning factories. The Waroril qolliery was closed in i9o&. 
Another coal-field cidsts at Bandar^ about 30 miles rKirEh-eastof WaiorS^ 
which contaia^ three seams mih a total thickness of 38 feet. Seams 
have also been found at BalMIpur^ six miles south of ChEnda^ at 
DudhcilT, a village near il, and at <jhtlgu.s on the Wardhi Hvef. Test 
borings have lx?en made at Balkllpur by Government, hut owing to 
the proximity of the river difficulty has been found in sinking the pi lsl 
A prospecting licence has Ijcen granted for DudholL 'Ilicrc are old 
copper mines at *ritanwaSana In the Ghitkul tract, at Go^andpur ne;u 
Talodhl, and at McndhE near RajolL Iron ores of good quality' Cjccur, 
the b<»t-known Icxralities feeing Hcwalgaon, GunjewEhip f^hara, Pipal- 
gaofi, and Ratnapur, The ores at I^c^hdra and Plpalgaon contain 69 
and 71 per cent of iron respectively. About r,r5fl tons of iron were 
smelted in 1904 by primitive charcoal furnaces* but the industry in not 
prosperou.^. IKaniiOnd mines formerly existed on the SatEi river, a 
tributary of the Kohrjgarhl near VVafrEgarh, and gold-dust is obtained 
by washing in the Wainganga anti IiulrE^^ti rivor;*. Good building 
stone IS fouid in smctal locaJiiies, and red, yellow, .snd w hite clay at 
ChEntla. rJmestonc brought from Mcr^r is burned at BliAndak, and 
limu is also prepiircd at Ralnapiir near 4 iqilliori uiid Nawegaon+ 

rhe silkworm Ls bred by rjhtmars In the forests of the Ualm 
garb and Sindewihi ranges, and !:ilk is woven by the tKte of Koskatis 
at Cbamursi and one or two other ^allages^ [t is principally used 
for turluns. Silk loiuefoths and or bodices for women are 
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woven by a few I]OU 4 k of l^atwls at CbSjida with thrtrftd qbtajncd ftoni 
Bengal; they arc usually red or yellow in colour. The weaving of silk- 
lM>rdcrcd qolian cloths is a cof^idcrable indusLryp 
EiTid the produc[s of ChiLiida were ronticrly exporti^ Trade and 
over a large area, i^hinda, Cb^niur, and AriiiorE 
Hjc the pBncipffil centres, but there ,iie a number of weavers in all the 
large viltugos in the north of the DistricL 'J'he cloths arc soiiictinics 
embroidered with gold and silver thread. Ordinary^ coarse cotton cloth 
is woven by liuge nutnbers of Mahers (mm mfll-spun thread. The 
better class of coloUrecI cloths are woven with thread dyed in the millSp 
but thread is somclinios dyed black locally with imported indiga The 
inferior cloths arc dyed red and blue in the ordinary manner by Cbhlijas 
and Rjuvgaris, the principal ccnlre. being ChiLmk, Mnl^ ^o\u and 
Braiiiluipuii; bur only the poorer classes wear cloths dyed by indigenous 
inethod-s, as they liave a pcculEar r>dour. Gold and silver orjiaiikcnls i^f 
a s|HiLi;iJ piitLerri nre nmdc at t-hinda^ 5ij.iccfincnA of w hiiih were sent to 
the IMhi Exhibition. They are made with a base of xilvcrp on w hich 
arc fixed pieces of lacr|uercd wood of difTcrcnL paiii-miti, the surface 
ticing then covered with gcikMcaf. Britss and copper v essel are made 
at Chlnda and Ncrl ill Ibu BruinhapurL a.nd also ornaments o^ 

a niisnirc of three ijarls of brass and one ufzinct which arc worn by iltc 
jioortT classes. Good laoquer-work is turned out at romurna+ .Vrticte^ 
of kt III boo are also laci|vicrcd at ('h^nda. Ormmeivlal slippers arc 
made at the same pkcCj jiattercis being worked on them with silk 
I bread. Wuiori hits a fire-clay brick arid lik facttiry' forinerly vvwked 
by Govern [lien t in connexion with the toUietyp and tw^o co[ton-prcs£e=i 
and four ginning factories have been opened in ihe last few years. 

rhe princi|ial expejns by rail are oilseed^ limbeTp hides and horns, 
cuttonp and pultics. Rice goes cbitifly by cart to Berilr, Hydcriiljadp and 
VV'ardbi* Sliiall t|uanlities of wheat are sometimes sent by road from 
the Br 4 nilia|>|jrl AtM/ to N^jur. The oitf^'dN are linseed, castor^ 
iuid mustard, while oil is also an important product. I'otton 

Iv4-S only come into prominence in the last few ysirs. f--ifgc quantities 
uf tcak^wDod are sent from Alapillai and from the northern 
by road. Bambws, giinij. inyraljoUinis, and lac are aljio exported from 
the forest near the railway. Grass and charcguiJ art sometimes taken 
from the northern samiadans for sale in Raipur District. Sdm^ar boms 
are exjiortcd for the manufacture of knift-lumdles. The dov^en^ of the 
ffiuAud arc sent to Wardhl and Berar. ^u|}vrior bricks and lilts are 
rnade in the Wariprl colliery'r and art sold locally and alijo ^ent out t/ 
the Districii l^ilk-bordercd cloths are largely es|KM:ltd to Nilgpur^ 
Bctir, and HydejlMsi l^thern shoes and ropes are sent to BerSr, 
Sali^ sugar, thread, cotton piccegoods, [iietajs, and kcn^icin; oil arc the 
piinci^Ml imports. The salt used is sea>salt from Bombay^ Sugar contes 
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pTEncipally from ihtj M4ijntiii!», und to ii extent from Northern 
India. or unreriiied sugari is largely imported from Bangalore 

and Northern Induip the imde haiing sprung up ^nthin the Lust 
ten year^ 

'fhe VVardha-Uarord branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
enters the north-western corner of the District ^rith stations at NSgri 
and VS^arura. An eKtension of the railw iiy it^ough Chanda to the cotil- 
mints at ^Ullpiir h now under conslructiom Nearly the whole 
cxiernul Irade of the District thiroygh AV'ajora station, i^hich is 

connected by metalled rmdx with Chanda and Chiinur, and by an 
unnietalled road with Wan in llerar. The MOl and iSifoiuha mads 
arc the moat important routes leading from Chlnda into the intL-rior 
of tlie Distiict. During the miny season some produce is carried by 
boat on the W'uingangl between hhandim and ArmorT, atsd during the 
famine grain was brought down by bostt to GarbrhirolL Conjiidcring 
its size, the DisiHct is not well provided with roads. The lengih of 
tnctalled mads is 79 miles, and of unnietalled roads 39^ miles; the 
annual expL-nditure on maintenartee is Rs* 54,000. The t'ubHc Works 
department has charge of 298 miles of ftMd and the District council 
of 179. 'Jlierc are avenues of trees on 58 m lies. 

Previous to ihc last decade there is li ttle record of distress in Chlnda. 
1 he District suHcred in 1868^-9, but not so severely es other parts of 
FanuucL. Prt*vince, and little or no relief appeirs to have 

been given. From this date conditions were generally 
pTosperoiis until 1891-7^ from which year there were successive short 
CTO^ until i 89&~7, caused in three years by cloudy and nimy weather 
during the winter tiionths^ and in ihree years l>iy prematijre L'essation 
of the monsDorii, The failure tJ-f w'as nut in jlscEf scverci. as 

an average out turn of half the normal w^ obuined from all crops, 
but follow ing on the |>revjous lean years it caused sonic distrci.?^- Relief 
was prindpaEly given by granting loans for the construction and imprene- 
ment of tiinks. The mortality was never excessive. In 1899-1900 
a complete failure of crops occurred and severe famine prevailed^ 
aggravated by epidemics of cholera and dysentery arising from the 
Scarcity of water, and per cent, of the population were at one time 
on relief, ^erai toad works were undertaken; 54 new tanks were 
constructed, and 2^8 repaired or improii-ed+ The total expenditure 
was 44 lakhs. 

The I>eputy-CQmtnisifiont:r [5 aided by four Assistant or Extra- 
Assistant Commissioners. For administrative pnr|JOses the J district is 

Admrnf&tntfou. /flArr/jf, each of which has ft 

and a ffatd-faAsUdir. Owing to the extent of Its 
fotrsts the District has tw'o Forest ofheers, both of the Imiictiftl 
scnrice. 
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ITie civil jyiJictal staff cnnskiE^ of a District and a SubofdiiVHtc Judgt, 
rtnd a Muiiiyif for each Chf tlio ChAndii^ ‘^Vajunl, and Unimliapurl /aAsi/s. 
The Divisional and Sessions Judge of iho Nagpur Divi^ton tms jurw- 
dkEion in Ch.’trtda- Crinic and litigation art of the ordinary type. 

During the ten previous to the coTniuenccuient of British 

Enaiiagetucot the collections of ljuid rtventie avenaged J;^J4 lakhs. Ute 
practice ™ to give short leases for a peritxl qf three to five ytars^ 
leaving the /j/?/ or vilLige headinan from i j \o t$ per cent of the 
^ assets/ Vartou*,' misceOancous Pukus and transit dues realized under 
the ^^lar^thas were abulishcd when the DLstriet became British tcnilory. 
The last ijeriod of Marlthil rulcp frona iSjo to 1S531 w-^as characterized 
by reckless oppression. Many of the old hcreditar)' headmen were 
dispossessed ai^d Eheir villages made over to Hr^hnian odicials on 
a rcdu{.:cd assc^mentp while in i^rdur to naiike up the Icjss of revenue 
every device w^as cmpEu)'ed to extort increased sums from those who 
remained. In 1863-3, when the firai a^egular seLtletnent was begun, ihe 
demand had fallert to □■65 lakhs. The reviiiyji -of assessment was 
ctmcluded in 1E69, the term fixed being thirty^ tweniy, and ihirleen 
yeiirx ill different arca^i. The tract settled for thirteen years consisted of 
certain villages in the DhotThe rmised revenue was fixed at 
2-64 lokh^, of which Ks. 22^000 was 'assigned ^ j but this sum e^ltidcA 

S^wa on account of samladdn estates^ and the revenue of the 
Siroticha which then constilulcd a separate DistricL The village 

headmen were made pnjpnetnrsr and all lawits received occupancy 
rights. The Amgaoii^ Rajgarh, Ghatkuh and Watr^arh in 

which tlic revenue had been fixed for only twenty years, were summarily 
liettled in 1&86-8. On tlie expiry of the Uurty years' setticmentp a fresh 
revision was undertnkeu in iK^S^ and is still in pre^resSr con¬ 
clusion having been delayed by the fa mines. The collections ot land 
and total re^'enue in recent years arc shown helow, in thousands of 
nipeesii — 
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t he managenietU cif local afiluTs outside municipal areas is entrusted 
Eoa District comicil and fonr local IxmrdSj each having jurisdiction over 
one while the funds rauicd for SiranchA are administered by the 

i h-'piity-Conitnissioner. 'J'he income of the l^ivlricl council tn n|oj-4 
wa^ Rs. f4,oDo ; and thu expenditure on public works vrm Rs, 11^000, 
on education Rs, zr,cw, and on medtod Eelief Rs. 5,00a Chawoa 
and H'ahoka are municipd to^m 

Hic Tb-strict Sujxriniciident of jmiIicc is usually aided by an Assistant, 
and haa a force of (263 officeni and mclU including 3 mounted con-stabloJi 
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bf^Ldc^ viLla^^c H'alchnien fur 2,584 inhahiLed villages. Chfinda 

tuwh bos a District juti uitli accommodation fqr 148 iifinciner?!, including 
i j fcn^le^i, and Sirunchft a subsidiary Jail acconamcKlutfn^ 53 prisoners. 
'J’lu! dnily averM^c number of prisoners in die ChAnda jail in 1904 was 
£uid in the SironebA j^jl between 3 and 4- 

In respect of cduoitiqn Chanda stands thirteerlilh in the Province, 
about 2 per cent, of the popnlation (j-y males and o-i fcrualeii) being 
able to r«id and write. The percetitagc of children under instrijction 
to thiric of 5chix>hgoing age h S. SLatbtics of the number of pupiEs 
under instruction are as follows; (1880-1) 3,670^ (1890-1) 5,49St 
(1900-1) s,278t int'lMdtng 265 girls. The educational 

inslLtutiuns comprise a high school at ChSnda town conducted by priiitto 
individuals, 3 IviiglLsh middle scluools^ 4 vemktcular middle 3^:hoolST and 
114 prinian' vc^houb. 'iliere arc four girls' ^'hoob in the District. 
‘J'hree schDob for Ixiys iind one for girts are conducted by the Chinda 
Mission^ The es|kencliturc on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 42,000, 
of whkb K>i. 38,000 was derivtid frotu Provincial and L^jcal ftiud-s 
and Rn. 4iOOo from fees. 

The District has 34 duipensaries, with accuniniudation for 52 in- 
[Mtienis. In 1904 the nundjer of cases treated was 91,306, of w*hoii> 
506 were in pattent^ and 1,498 nperaUgns wen; (icrforiuccL 'I'be ex- 
Ijenditurc was R$. 35 pO«i which the greater [wirt was provided from 
Provincial and Ixical funds. 

\'accination h not compulsory in any fiaxt of the J>istrict, but 
jj per itWQ of the population were sitccisisfuily vaccinated tn 1903" 4, 

iMsjor hucic Stiiith, Str/ffififtif i^bijn A iJisiri cl Gazetteer 

h being conipled*] 

Chanda Tahsil.—Central faAii/ of the District of the same name, 
Centra] Provinces. In fyoj its area was 5,058 S4|uare miles, and 
it-s population 195^385. In 1905 the constituLion of the Ai^si/ w.ts 
entirely altered, the large Ahiri zamim/arf cstuto being irunbfcrred lo 
the Stnilich.^ 4 rA ^4 and the rcnnining e^uitca with a trtu l 

on the cstst of Ch^tiida to the new- CarfcichirolE ^aAsi/. Tlic revised area 
iKf ihc Ch^da ttiAsr/ is 1,174 square nrileH;, and its pojiulatujn 121,040, 
Eire density bditg joj persons per Mpiarc mile, l lic populatior^ in 
1891 of the area iiow constituting the was 133,477. The fahi/ 

L twiiains one town, Cua:*oa (|rapu!Btion, 1 7tBo3), the Dktrtct aud AiAsi/ 
hL^.qiiarieni j and 319 inhabited villogesn Excluding 554 st^uare mile.s 
of CjOvetTUUent foresh 39 per cent, of the available are^t is occupied for 
cultivation. With the exception of a smalt open blairk-soil tract <iii the 
w^tdm border^ the /aAsU coii^bts of rice country and is covered over 
a great ivarL of its area with hill oud foresl+ The land revenue duniand 
fur the new /tthi/ was approxiniALely Rs. 60,000, before the retision of 
settlement now in prggrusa. 
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Chanda Town.-Head^uwters of ih^ District of the same name, 
Central l*rovmcr^ situated ifi and 78“ 58' E., at an anate 

formed l,y the junction of the Erai and Jhar|«t rivent, and ?8 mite 
from Warora, on the Cryat Indian I'cntnsuEa Ratlswy. Population 
(r9oi;v 17,803, The name ts u corruption of Chandrapur, ‘the city of 
the mo^.' Chanda *a,r the capital of a Gond dynasty, whose .supremacy 
teted from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. The an™nee ^ 
the city from withciut is mo^ii picturesque. Dense forest stretches to 
the north and ea.st. On the south rise the blue moges of MtlnikdruEt, 
and w^tward Opens a cultivated rolling Country with distant hills. The 
town Itself h sunuunded by a continuous lino of wall, live and u half 
miles in circuit, with crenelUted parapets and broad ramparts, traced in 
re-craenng angles and semidreul.ar tsistions. The thickness uf the 
wails IS 10 feet, and for the greater part of the cirtaiit they arc in a good 
state of presenatton. They w^re built by the Grind king Hir Sih, and 
rejjairod by the Ma^this. 'they now form an efficient protect ion 
against the flootls whii'h are not infrequently cau.sed by the Erai river, 
when drii'^ |»ack by the swnlk'n current of the Wardhd at their con' 
fluence. 1 he walls are pierced Ijy four gateways and five wickeL«. The 
most noticeable buildings in the town are some temples, and the Umibs 
of the later Gtmd kings. The princi|Nil temples are thru* of Achal- 
cshwani, MahakAli, and MurlltJhar, They are generally plain with 
pyramidal roofs in steps, the only eKCeption being the fane of Achah 
•Jshwara, the walls of which are con-ered with a multitu<]c of sntalt sculp* 
tured paitcEs. ’l‘hc tombs are plain substantial buildings rather heaty 
in appliance. Out.side the walls is the large Ramftla tank, from which 
water 1$ brought into the town In pipes conatmelcd under Gond rule. 
Along the pipes at intcnals are round towers, or Aaanii^ at which the 
water can be drawn off and carded into small reservoirs. Outside the 
town to the south-east, and lying on the ground, \» a collection of 
oolossal figures of Hindu deities carved from the basalt rock and left 
lying /« sifu. The largest of them nieasurert 16 by 18 by 3 feet They 
are known a.s Rayappa's idol.s; and the story is that they were prepared 
by a wealthy Komati named RayappS, who intended to build a gigantic 
temple to Sim, but died before he couUi tsamplete it The greater part 
of the space within the walls is vacant, and Mime of it is sow-n with 
crops, though suburbs have groi^'n up outside, 

Chloda was constituted a municipality in 1867. 'fhe municipal 
roccipts during the decade ending 1901 ftveragwl Rs. 32,000. The 
income has latgely expanded in recent years, and in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs, 48,000, chiefly derived from octroi. 'J’he trade of the town is 
now much less than it was, but ChUnda is still the commercial centre 
of the District. It has also several hand Industrie^ among which may 
be mentioned cloth-weaving of silk or of eoiion with silk bottlers, 
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dyeing, she niarkuracmnc of omartiental slEpperSp gold- and silver-work nf 
a ]>ei:uliidr iiatteni, l>:inib 00 'WGfk» ^lod carpenteniig, A lofge tiimual 
fair is held jtwl oiiL'tiilc the Achflle^fhwam Gate iti the month of April, 
the toEal attendance at which is eiiia>at(Kt sit 100,000 persons. Caule^ 
tobacco, and garlic are the principal stniclcs sold. Chiinda fHKsesi^ 
a hiph school, supponed by private subscnplitia^ with 63 pupils, art 
Knglish middle and vtiHous other school^ and two diNfiensaries. The 
Episcopal Church of Scot Fan d has established a mission station here, 
and maintain!; three [schools, 

Chandap. -Petty State in MAtri Kantiia, Bombjty. 

Cbandamagar^— I’rench settlement near Calcutta. Stf CiiANPr,!^- 

NAfiOKE. 

ChandaulL —Eastern of Iklnares Ltistiict, United Provinces, 

comprising the /^r^nNirs of EjiThwal, IJari, l>hOs, Mawai, MahwJlrf, 
.Majhw 3 jj Narwaii, and kalhfipllr, and lying ca^t ttf the Ganges, be¬ 
tween 15® and 35* N. and ^3° 1' and S3* 33^ IC, with an ajea of 
436 S4]uare miles. Poffiliation fell from 251^54:2 in iRgr to 237^^40 in 
igot. There are 703 villages and two town.^ including Ra^EXAriAH 
(ptipuLation, lo^SSa). The demand for tand revenue in 1903-4 w^is 
Rs, 3,80,000, and for cesses Rs. 64+000+ The density of |JOpolation, 
538 person!; per st|uare mile, is the lowest in the District. On the 
south-east the Karamniisa forms tlio buundiiTy, and iti tributariesp the 
Godhai and Chan<lraprabhiL, canrj- off some of the sur^ilus water; but 
the dminage gencrully is defective* llie soil Ls largely day, and rice 
is the chief emp, In r903-4 the area under culti radon was 332 square 
miles, of which 89 were irrigated. VV'^ells supply atxjut twcpthirds of the 
irrigated areap and tanks or marshes the remainder. 

ChandausT. Town in the Bilan" Af4rjr/ of Monidabad iJktrict, 
United PmviiKcs,srtuated in 28* 27" N, and 47' E., at the junction 
of bmne^ of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from MorldabSd 
and Bareilly to Aligarh. J'opuhstion (1901), 25^711. Till the nnddk of 
the nineteenth century ChiiudausE was a mere village, but Ii has now 
become an important trading centre, largely owing to the extenj^ion of 
railway communications^ J he town is imversed l>y bread well-made 
rnadsp and contain?{ a municl^ial halE, a police stacionj a and 

a branch of the American Methodist MLssionr [t ha.s been a munici' 
pality isince 1863, During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and capendityre averaged Rs, ? 6.000. Jn 1903-4 the iuccime was 
Rs. 33,000* chiefly from octroi (Rs. 27,000); and the eKpendhiite was 
R5. 34+000. CTiajidaysf is an etti|X)rium for all sorts of coyniry' prcKluce 
collected from the neighboyrho^. Sugar is chiefly caported to the 
Punjab and Rljputdna, while grain goes to the di^rest market, Cotton 
is sent to Calcutta mid Cawnporc. Salt from Rajput^na and picce- 
gf>odi» are the chief imports. During the last few' years a considerable 




iradc has arisen [ii hemp ( ww), whicSi is sent to (’alH’utta and rtomhay. 
rhere n erg fouf wittnii pr^ses and gins, emptdying lAi hands in 1503’ 
and ont hemp-press, A little cotton cloth is made for local use. 't'hc 
middle school has igr pupils, and the municipality manages tvv'o schools 
and aids four others attended by a76 pupils. 

ChfindbtlL—I'ort in the Uhadrakh subdivision of flalasorc District, 
Bciigal, situated in as* 47' K- and So* .ty' E., on the left hank of the 
Baitamnr river, S miles west of its confluence with the Itrithmani, and 
so mite* from fi.s mouth. Popuiaiion i, 8 a 6 . It is connected 

with the interior by the Matai, the Bhadrakh road, and tarious tidal 
creeks. The Imporiancc of the |K5rt has decreased owing 10 the open- 
ing of the Bengal'N'itgptir Railway, hut it still possesses a large ttndc, 
and is supervised by a I'ort OiKcer. The sole export of importance is 
rice: the chief imporu are cotton twist, piece-goods, kerosene oil, salt, 

S|iicts 4ind f^uiiny-Lwigii, 

CJmnderi.--1 tjwji and otil (on in the Nnmir cILstrict of Gwalfor 

Sf.ale. CefUral India, diunied in 14" 43' X, and 78* y' f-;,. 1,300 feet 
above sea-tevci. l-opulation (tgoO, 4.09.I. T-he town anti fort are 
most ph;turcsr|uety situated in a greut bay of sarulstrmc hills, entered by 
narrow pas^ which in former days made the place of considerabie 
strategic ini^ionnnre. *J’he whole exjumse of plain enclosed by the Isilis 
is highly fertile, and conUiina five litrge lakes and numerous smaller 
sheets of water, ilie sumuinding hill-irfdes being thickly covered with 
trt'* jungle. 'I’hu old town occupies a cmuideruble area beyond the 
present walls, and is full of picturcst^ue nuj^riues, dwelling' houses, 
and other huildirtgs, mast of which are, however, in a ruinous state. 
The houses are built of the local sandstone, and the tombfi, which are 
exceedingly numerous, ore often ornamented with fine pierced stone 
screens. Formerly a rich and flourishing place, the town is now on the 
deidine. 

The old fort stands J30 feet above the town. It is entered through 
the Khtlnt-dtirwlra or ‘gate of hloorl,' so called from the fact that 
criminals were ejcecutcd by being hurled from the luttlements above, 
and dashed to pieces at its foot, I'he only tmilding of interest in the 
fort i.s a [Kkev, but the raiiijians an- still standing, more or less 
complete. The fort is Iradly supplied with water, the principal source 
being the Klrat Sagar, a tank stt the foot of the hill, reached from above 
by u covered aay, which at the same time formed the weak point in it,s 
defences, and materially assisted B-lbar in his assault upon it, South¬ 
west of the fon a curious gateway biv been made through the hill-side. 
I’he cutting is 19s feel long by 39 broad and 80 high, and in the 
middle a portion of rpcJt has been left, which is hewn into the form of 
a gateway, with a pointed arch flanked by sloping towers. A tablet 
reoord.s the construction of the gate by ^im^n Khfln, son of Sher 

St t 



Khin, who was uf tbe Ton undvt Ghiya^s ud-dlii pf 
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About nine miles distant is Old (lianderf, now a mere of ruins 
buried in jungle. When tbis site was deserted for the present one 
is not ktiownp but such remains as csist are Muhamniadari in chamcten 
llic foundation of the town is invariably oscHIkm;] 10 the Chandclsp 
but the name has |>os.sibty ^ugge5tet:l this derivation. 

'J’hi^ earliest referL-nce iu Chatiderl h by All.Krrflnr (a.d. lojo). In 
1351 Ghiyfis-iid din balkm captured the place for the emfieror Nflsir- 
ud-dln. In 1438 It fetl to Mahtuad KliiljT I of who took 

it after a siege of fiowie months. In 1530 it was seized by R3na Sanga 
of Cliitor, who made it over to Mcdini Rai, tl\e revotted minister 
of BlahmUd J 1 of MrIwA. From Me<lini Rai it was captured by Ilabar 
after a fierce siruggle^ which Ls graphiiailly described by that monarch In 
his diary'* In iS 4 ^ it pitssed to Sher Shtllj and beuime part of ShuJ^tat 
Khiira's govemtafship* When Malw^ fell to .Vklxirp Chandcil became 
the head quarters of a ^arA^r in the Sti^aA iif M^Iwa. It was then a 
targe place, with 14,000 s^lonc houses and IjJm mosques. ChanderS 
Wits taken by the Rundela'^ in 1586 and v.tis held by Ram Sih, a son of 
Modhukarof Orchha- In tfiSn l^vl Singh HundelS wasappointed 
govemor, and the fort rettmined in his family uinil tSi i, when ii was 
taken by Jean Bapttsie FHose^ for Daulat Rat> .Sindhm. On the forma¬ 
tion of the Gw^alinr ContingerLt in 1844, it was included in the territory 
assigned to the Britbb Government for the niaintenance of that force. 
During the Afutiny, Chanderf was capEimed by Sir Hugh Rose on 
St, Patricks Day+ 185®+ a 5tubl>Qrii fight It then reniiained a 
British possesrioil till 1S61, when h was restored to Siudhia (see 
Disi-Rici). It has long beun famous ffjr the manufacture of delicaie 
muslins^ an industry which is stilt carried on, but in a decaying state. 
The doth is of unusual finene^ and delicacy, white the coloured gold 
and silk borders ore of surpassing beauty. A school, a State post ofbee^ 
a police station, and an inspectioii bungalow are situated in the town. 

[iV. C unningham, vol. si, p, 403.] 

Chandeniagore (Ojw'iAirflrn'^rtr).- I'rerich settlement situated in 
32 ° 52' N. and 6S° 31' on the bank of the Hotjghly^ a short distance 
below Chinsura. Popuhititin (1901), about 25,000. The town was 

pcmi.Tnenily occupied by the French in 1688, though pre^'iously it had 
been temporarily occupied by them at a dale given as i6?3 or 1676. 
It did ntit, however, rise to any importance till the time of Dupleiv, 
during whose administraiicn more than 2,000 brick houses were erected^ 
and a considerable maritime trade was carried on. In 1757 the town 
was bombarded by the Engibh fleet under Admiral Waison^ together 
with a land force commandtjd by CWve, and captured, the fortificatidns 
and houses being afterwmfds demolished. It was restored to the French 
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in f76j, but «fus rcutkcfi when hnstiliEtcjs were renewed in 1794. ft was 
ai;ain restored by the I’eace of Atnicns in i&oi, but was retahen in the 
same year and was held by the Enijiish till jSjfi, when it was finally 
restored tt) the French. 

I he former grandeur of ChandematjOTL' luxs dfsappeared, and at 
present it h little more than a quiet suburban town with Ittllc external 
trade. Jhe railway station on the Etist Indian Railway is just outside 
brenth territory, 4; miles fmni Caleutia (Howruh). The chief adni inis, 
trative officer i* the Adreinistnitor, who is sulwrdinaie to the Governor 
of the I’ttK.s'cit Possessions. On the assumption of the opiuin 
monojioly by the British, the French fjoErernment of Chnndemagore 
ob^ined by the coni'entlon of iSi^ the right lo purchase 300 chests of 
< >{410111 annually at the auction sales heid in Calcutta, at the average 
pnee obtained at the montlily sales, tliis right ha-s, however, been 
coininuted for the payment of an annual subsidy of Rs, 3,000 to the 
hrciich Government ; and a further subsidy of Rs. 2,000 n year (s also 
[Kud to that Government in consideration of their undertaking to 
suppress the smuggling of opium from tlietr temtory into British India, 
or the tmflie by exiKut or import of any opium other tlmn that 
purchased at the Hooghly treasury. 'J'he pecuiioj' situation of ( ‘hander- 
nagore alTords unusual facilities for the escape of thieves and for ihe 
o{)erat[uns of smugglers in o|j|um and other excisable articles. The 
chief public instituiion is the ColILge Duplcis, formerly called St, Mary's 
Insiitutiuri, founded in tiidj and under the direct control of the French 
Administrator. 'ITiere is also a bust of Dupleix iir a little i»<|tiare. 

Chandipur,— Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Balasore 
TJistrrct, Bengal, situated in 31“ 27' K. and &f 3' VI, on the sca-coost, 
about 9 miles east of Bjilasorc town, and near the itioutb of the fiurhjt- 
htilang river. Population {1901), 627. The Ordnance Proof department 
has a sea-range here where ainnon arc tested. 'J'he department has also 
a magmdne and all necessary instruments at t.'handrpur. Since the rail¬ 
way has brought Balasore within erwy reach of Cokulta, there has lw.i»n 
an inllux of visitors who come to enjoy the sca.breezcs at Chandrpur, 
and the plate iwsscssei |io«sibilities as a htsikh resort; there is a long 
leiel beach, and xe:i-b(ithin.g is possible owing to the absence of surf. 

.A branch line of the Bengal N'agpur Railway to connect Chandtpur 
with Balasorc has ticun projected. lai^ quantities of excellent fch are 
caught here, which are carried by coolies to Balasore and thence railed 
to Calcutta. 

Chandod.— Village and pla« of pilgrimage in the Kewl Kintim 
Agency, HumlKiy, situateci in n 56' N. and 73* 29' E., on the right 
hank of the NarbadS, 30 miles south-east of Baroda, and 12 miles south 
of JJabhoi, with which it is cunnected by a .section of the Gaikwlr’.s 
narrow-gauge I>abhoi State Railway. Population (1901), a,dt3. Close 
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to Chindod is the of Kani^li, Both these villi^cg, with their 

Ivmplcs and eerUtn facred sfKJts on the river, are visited twice a year by 
more than 20,000 |Hl{,'Tini 5 , I’he chief pcca.sJons an; tiie full moon of 
KartEfc (Oeiober Novemfjer) and the full moon of Cliaiiiu (March- 
April), IVhat Jantes Korbes wrote iOiirnfa/ .Vrautirs) lao years ago is 
Mill true;- 

“Xo ptiice in the western province of Hindustan is reputed so holy 
as {.liftndrid: none at least e\cceds it ; its templea and seminaries 
almost nc with the fnne of JagannJlth and the college of Benares.’ 

'I'hc ownership of the village vests joinily in the fiailcwar of Huroda jtnd 
the Mandwa chief in Rewa K^nihit, 

Cha.ndor Taluhn {or Hhandvad).—Central /d/uia of Na^ih Disin'cl, 
Itomlny, lying between 20° t>'and 10* 14' N. and 73” 56'and 74” n/E., 
with an area of 377 scjuarc miles. There are two towits, M.ikmad 
( population, 7,113) and CijA.sriors {5,374), the headquarters; and 
107 vilLiges, 'I'hc population in 1901 was 55,968, compared with 
51,529 ill 1 89(1 'J’he density, 148 persons per square mile, is slightly 
abotc lire Hisirici average. 'J he demand for land revenue in 190J— 4 
Was i-i lakh!.;, and for cesses Rs. S,ooo, Except in the eastern comer, 
which is roughened by hare hill.s and which drains cast to the tJirna, 
f.hSndor is el waving plain, sloping gently dow'n to the fioddvari. 'I'hc 
t.'liindor range constitutes the nonhcm Inunilary. In the centre and 
south I he soil is a deep, rich, black alluvium, yielding hesivy cro(» of 
ttheat and gmm. In other jjarts the .soil is poor and shalluw. Tlic 
/•i/v,frr is well jrrmided with roads. The cultivators arc genemliy iti 
debt, but some villages .show signs of material roiufori. 

Chftndor Town (ChSndvad). Head^juiirters of ihc /d/ir^a of the 
same nanie in Xasik District, Itombay, situated in jo" ?o' N, and 
J 4 ° t j E'l At the foot of a range of hills vwryirrg from 4,000 to 4,500 
feci in height, 40 miles norihcast of Xisik town and 14 miles north of 
the I.,a!ialgaon station on the Cfl-jiI Ittdian J'eniiViula Railway. I’opu- 
laiion (1901), 5i37-l' Ifcfotc the opening of ilte railway there was a 
small inanufucture of copper and bm-s-s ixrts and ironwork. The (own 
ccmtaiiiH a dispensary. C'handor is probably the Cbandi^dityapur of 
Dridhaptahilr, the founder of the ChAiidor Vadat a dynasty (801-1073), 
who cleared it of robbers. In 1635 it was captured by the Mughals It 
then passed to the MarflthiLs, but was retaken by .^umng2cb in 1665. 

It is said to h«ix- been greatly enlarged by Holkar in 1763,and remained 
until 18 1 3 the private property of that chief, who started a mint here. 

In JS04 it was captured by Colonel V\ allace, but was restored to Jlnlkar 
until tStS, when it finally [lasscd 10 the Brttbh, The Mah5riijlL liad 
11 large atid once inagnifTcent Jumse in the ccfitre of the town. 'Hie old 
fort of Chindor, 3,994 fevt high, on the flat summit of a bill rising 
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itiinitMlkldy iibovc the ioih-r* is nearly inaLrce^sfhkv and coniiiiiiiKl^ an 
in^p^rtanr <>r |ia5s an tb<? route from KliAnde^h to Bombay^ I (ere 
arc u temple of Kt-nuka-devi aivd sionie Jain caves, I'he temple i.v of 
comparatji-ely riiodem coiistniaion, but coniainsi two interesiini; images 
of wood, lying in the inner courtyard and much bedaubed with red 
FMinL They both appejir to be Roman Catholic images^ one repre¬ 
senting Lhe Annunciation and the other Se, Anna w ith the infant Virgin 
on her knee, but now l^ear the names of l lindil goddessciS aiKl serve as- 
sudi. 1 hc Jain Okive wh[eh is excaiaCal in ihe clifiTs of iItg ChUndor 
Ton hill contains images <jf the rmliatikars or Jain hierarchs the 
pnnci|ial figure being that of C'lumdraprabha with the crescent moon 
beneath him. There arc also figures i^fGanpiUi and and the caivc 
is nflw' called after the lallen 

Chflndpur Subdivision. —Sul>divis£on in the south-west of Tippera 
iJistricl, Eoiiterti Bengal and lying between 2j“ j^and 2 

and 90*^ and 9T® 2* E.+ with an area of 5^8 square miles. The 
sutxlivision Ls an alluvial flat intersceled in all directions by rivers and 
streams, which are partially affecEed by the tides. In 1901 the 
lation was 483,1108, compared w-Irh J7r,553 in 1891. The density 
was S 32 per^ns per s^iuare mile, this Ls the progressive jiart 
of the District. It containsip omj town, CFiANnpxiu (9,36athe head- 
quarEcrs; iind 1,103 

Ch^ndptir Town, —Head-quarters of the subdivii^ion of the same 
name in TiiJiKta DislricE, Eastern Bengal and .Vssam, and a terminus 
of the A-'viinn-Bengal Railway, sitiiated in aj* r j' N. ami 90° j 3 ' E.. at 
tfic junction of the Mt^hnA bver and a cliannel fttmi the Dik^tia^ 
Populaiion (i9oi)> 9,36?. I’hc town is growing rapidly, owing to iu 
fjtvoumble sltuattoti for the jute Eralhc. ChiUidpur wus canstituicd a 
municT|i.iliiy tn 1B97. In 1903--4 the iiu.'ome wus R'f, 1^,000, of which 
Rs. 3,000 \^‘a-s derived from a tax uji houses and liinds, 4ind Rs, 4,000 
from ferry tolls; and the expendituire was R.-e 15,000. I'he municijiality 
niaintaimi a largu l^'Etsteiir filter. 'Ihe Eowm luis steamer conmtunlca- 
tion with OilcuEta (through the ^jundarljans), Gualundo, XarHyanganj, 
Assam, and C'lchJLr i and several jule-prcsscs are located here. 

Cblmdpur. —'l uwn in the District and ttrAsF/ of Bijnor, United 
Provinces* sjtuaEed in ^9® 8^ N. Jind 78* 16^ 1 C, Jt miles south of 
llijtior tc^wn. A line from (rh^dpiir to Gajmula on the MarldibAd- 
tdi£^iAb 3 d branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway has been 
-surveyed. Population (i90z)t 15^586. Cbindpur was tlie chief town 
of a ia fiar^affa umler AkKirT but nothing more ts known of its 

histuiry. || was occupied by the Pirdaris in 1805, and by ^tusoJmfln 
reix'is in 1837. Up to 1894 it was the heud-quiirtcrs of a separate 
4 rAy/A I'he town is well |iave<l and dnirnedt and jjresenls a thriving 
apjKiarance. It contains a dispensary and a police slatioiit aurl lias been 
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a niunicipaiity since i8<i6. Dunn*; the ten years ending r^oi the 
incontc and expenditure avenged Rs. 7, ago. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs- 1 1,000^ clltufly from octroi (Rs. S^ood); ^nd [he ex|Knditure 
w^iis K*. 11,000- The prindpal nianufaclures are ptpe-bowlx and water- 
bottles of earthenware, and coarse cotton cloth, A niiddle school has 
JOB pupils and ts smaller schtx>l 5 about 530. 

Ch&ndpur, —An almost uninhabited village in the Ljilitpur taAsiI of 
Jhansi District, United Provinces, situated in ^o' K. and 78“ ip'K. 
It is noted for it* ruins of the Chandel period, A beautiful lanh 
covered with lotus is surrounded by the remnins and contains a 
sculptured column, I hree temples stand on its emhanlEment, another 
group on a peninsula which oricu formed an island, and others at a little 
disianecaway, 'J'herc are sevcml inscriptions, one dating from A.n, 868. 

Chandra Drona, —Mountain range in My.sore. Set Uun.vje. 

Chandraglrt (or Payi-swani),—River in South Kanam District, 
-Madras. It rises in the Western Uhils on the Coorg frontier, in ta* 
17' N, and 75*40' IL, and flows nearly dim west across the Dijitrict, 
entering the sea nt Ki-varagod, Its total length is aboui 60 miles, and 
it IS navigable for twelve miles from its mouth by small Iwats. A large 
fort of the same name, picturtvjuely situated on the southern hank and 
attributed to t^ivappa Naik of Bevltiur, commands the mouth of the 
river, J he stream forms the boundary between the true Malayahm 
country on the south and the ancient Tuluva, and according to tra- 
diEbn^l rustotn nti Nfty;ir woman may cro.s5 ii. 

Chandraglrl TAluk, — 7 a/i/i in the north of \orth Arcot District, 
.Madras, lying between 1 sa'and 13*47' N- «nd 78" 58'and 79^35' E.i 
with hcad-(iuartere at the village of the same name, .■\rcii, 54S square 
tnilos. It contains jjt villages and one town, the munict|i« 1 ity of 
rjRUPATi (population, 15,485). Population in 1901, [13,550, compared 
with j 14,436 in 1891. Demand for land rev’Cnueand cusses in 1903- 4, 
R!»- 1,30,000, (.handragiri (fMoun hill’) is one of the most hilly and 
piciurcsquc in the iJislrict. The Eastern GhUts run through the 
north of IV and the Kirvetnagar hills occupy most of the south, ft may, 
indued, Ik‘ said to consist of hills, 'J’bese are more or less hare and 
mky, Imt encIcKic narrow vialluya rich with alluvial soil bruuglit down 
rom ihcir sides. Its physical characteristics render it a most fertile 
are.1, thu scrub jungle ujioii the hills retaining moisture and keuitjitg 
the subsoil water at a high level, and also providing ahuadanee of leaf- 
manure, which the rygis arc not backward in using, Soniu of ihustt 
jungles form extensive and valuable forcsis. 

Chandragiri Town. —Head.quarters of the /rfVwX- of the same name 
in North Arcoi District, Madras, situated in tj® 35' S', and 79* 19' E.. 
on the right bank of the SwarnamLlihi rivt-r. Population (1901 )i 
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Htsturicalily, Chiindragiri has much m[er«it. To sts fort the fallen 
mromrch:^ af the great empire of Vtjayanngar fled after their power liad 
been eru^phed at the battle of TAlihot^ in 1565, and here for some years 
they maintained a pretence of their former state. I'hc fort Is said to 
have been built in a.i>. 1000 by Inmiadi Kanisimha Vadava Kflyalu^one 
of the tirtgfi who reigned at Naiayaimvartani in the Kar^etnagar zajftlft- 
and to have been aherward^ improved by tiie Vijayanagar kings. 
It fell in 1646 into the power of EhcSyltanofGDkonda. In 175S it was 
held by Abdul Wahhflb Khan, brothur of the Nawab of the Carnatic 
In i^Sa Haidar All compelled the place to surrender, and it remained 
subject U> M>‘sorc until the Treaty of Seringapalani in 1793. 

The fort 13 built on a huge granite rock rising about fioo feet above 
the ^utToiinding country, and both from its site and fortificadens must 
in former tinier have been impregnable by storm. A large space upon 
I fie southem side of the hill iis enclosed by strong wallsj now i n ruins, 
surrounded by a dflrh once fed by a natural springy but now almost dry, 
Wiihin the walls stand the rem^in^ of the palace of the Rfljls, several 
siiiftl] semptcH, the ruined mud walN of the Muhammadan palace, and 
some The main building is about 150 (bet long. It faces 

sou til, with an imposing and well bftbmced facade of thrite storey's. The 
sky-line is pleasingly broken by Hindu terminations, re?tcmbling the 
lops of Or towersij the largest surmounting the hall, 

i his a|3artniiMit measures 21 feet square. It is surtoundetl by a colon- 
nadCp and rises through two storeys in such a way that She larger 
quanlity f>f light comes through the upper tier of archeic which thus 
forms a sort ot clerestory. According to local tnidition, the ori^nal 
document grunting to ike JCast India Company the site of b’ort St. 
fjcorge was signed here in The palace is maintained in good 

order by die Public ^^orks department, and is now used as a travellers* 
bungalow. 

The modern town of Chandmgiri is neatly built and lies to the east 
of the hill on which stands the fori. 'Ilie old town has almost dis- 
flrtd its site ha^ been converted into fertile fields- The 
smrr^iundlng country very productive and the scenery charming. 
Intemsling arcrhaeological remains abound, consisting of deserted 
temples, great reserv'oirSj and finely carved rndK/a/tiffti or porches. 

€handrakofii>— lohvn in the Gh^! subdivlsLiL^n of Mtdnapore 
I Jislrirt. Ikngal, situated in 22® 44"^ N. and 87® E. J'ht population 
luLs steadily declined from aij^tr in 187a to 9,309 in 1901. Early tn 
the eighteenth srentury the town was taken from a Hindu Qimiiy by 
Ktiti Clutndm Kui of Burdw^, and it ha-^ since belonged to the 
BurdwAn Kaj, It was formerly an inqx^rtant weaving centn^ but the 
industry lias died out. Chandrakona was cuniitftuted a munid|Kiili[y in 
iS69r J’he income and eK|ienditure during the dccaiie ending 1901-a 
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Rs. 4„40c and Rs. 4tj«? rcnpetitively. In 190^-4 the inconsc 
was Rsi. s^^OQp chiefly derived rnjni; n tax on |>er.Mnt‘s (or [froperty wx) j 
and the e'<|X]ndiEiire Rs, 4^800. 

Cfaand r^vati. —Old vky rn Jh^laurir Raj pa tina. 

J H A LKA ATAX ToW'X* 

Ch^ndiir Taluk,— Soulh-easlcns iJ/u^ nf AinnioLi ])i:itnci| Ben^p 
l>ing between ji'and z i^ 15^ N. m«\ 40' and 18' L.p wflli 

ELI1 area of 855 square miles. *rhe population felt from r^Spiati in i&y 1 
to in 1901; and its density^ 12^ j>ers< 3 ns per square mile, is 

the lowest in the Distnetp the Melghit /H/uJt excepted. 'J'he con- 
lains jQj villages and four towns^ CiiAxnuR {population, Sj7*o)r 
liradH^uartera^ MavchDl DAii^TOiK (G.5K8X Taj.i::gaox 1>ashasahasaka 
(d,73o), and D'attaJ'UR ^as formerly the head-quar¬ 

ters of the laM, but ChindClr was selected subsequently, as being on 
the raila-ay. The demand for laufl revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3^80,ooot 
Lind for cesser Ks. a9pOcei. The f^/u^ lies in the eentrai valley of 
and in the volley of the VS’'ardl‘u’l river^ which t>ounds ft on the east; 
but the un]h:»mi fertility of these two tracts h varied by the ondlty of 
a low' range of rocky hills ninning from Clt^ndar to Ammotr 

Cti^dur Towo*^ —Head-quarters of the of the same name in 
AinraulT District, BerJlrp situated in 49' X. and 78® 3" E ." Topula 
lion (iqoij, Si 700^ 'J’he station on the K^pur branch of the Great 
Indian Peninstib Railway is 43s miles from Bombay. The town con 
lA\m 5 cotton^presses and 1 2 ginning factories. 

Ch^ndur To wn. —'J’own in ihe Kllichpiir of AinmoU I hxtrioij 
Jlcri\rp situated tu 31^ 15^ X. and 7 T“ 4 ?' Pop«tation (rt^orh 5,208. 
A weekly marker which yields considerable revenuup is helEl here .ind 
gives 10 the tf>wn the name t. haiidur by which it h u^.ually known 
in order to distingui^sh 11 (rvm the head-quarters of the < handur /d/tiA 

Chandvad,—TlrArifl an <3 town jn District^ Bciiukiy rrvai- 

dency. ^ Cwamuor. 

ChaDgan^cheri^ -Head-c|Uariers of the fd/ui of the .same iiLime in 
TravaiKOrc ^taiCp MadraSp situated in 9” 36' N. and 76®^ j6'E.| 38 rntle^ 
nor^h of Quilon ar>d about the same distance from Cochin^ on rising 
gTound washed by the eastern borders of the Kuttandd delta. Topula- 
tlon (1901}* i4p3&4p made up of 7P317 HindySp ip 3 aj Musalmans, and 
5,r35 LhristiaTis. It ptisse^ises the finest Syro-Roman church on the 
Mflkbar coast, A inarkei, the bcLt attended in all north Travancorep 
is held twice a week^ at which the chief trade is in riccp pepper, dry 
ginger, ajcca-nuts, and pcece^^rjods. Tlie town was formerly the 
oipilal of the t ekkumkilr imncipallly ; it was taken by Rama A>yan 
Dalawa, minister of .^fahlriSlja Mlitanda Varma, in 1750, Lind annexed 
to Travancuru. 

Ch^g Bhakfir.— Iributary Instate in the CeiUml IToviiicc-i^ lying 
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between 2^' and 55' X. and and Sa^ai'' K^, with ttn area 

f»f 904 iiquiire tnile^ l'\][ r905 it was included in ilie Citotft KSgpur 
States, of It h situated at llie extreme wcsiem jXiint of the 

(’'llf^t2l X 4 [jpur iHvision of J 4 cnya]j |>rojecling like a sfHjr into the terri¬ 
tory of the Central: India State of Rewah, whtch bounds j| iin ihe nuitlir 
tvestp and wuth. On the east it is fiounded by KoreA State, of which 
[| was ftarmerlv a dependency. I'hq genera] astpecl of HhakSr is 

iIIhIT of a dense and tangled mass of hilts^ nLiane^i, and plateauxp covered 
witSi i 4 / jungle {SAffn-ii and dotted at long iniervuls with small 

vllbigcSr 'Fhe most prumiiient uf the hilt ranged take^ a seryMndne 
sweep from the north ea.st to the ^mth^west^ and rises in occasional 
pe^s to more tiian feet abtne sea-leveli 'I’he scenery of the 

interior of the country is tor the most jiart tnonotonoas. Hill after hill 
repeats the same general outline^ and is clothed with the same sombre 
masses of aU foliage. Portion.Sp howevetp of both the northern and 
southern frontiers rise inE^i IwEd cliffs aboxe the undulating table-land 
of Rewith, anii seem to present an almost inaccessible liaoicr to 
a ho^itile iidx^ance. The highest jieak ^l ureigarh (3 kOS 7 fect)< and 
31 others ri^ to a height of ocer 3^000 feet. The only rivers are 
tlic Itartiis^ and Nuun whmh rise in ihu range of hills which 

sepirates CIrAng Rhaklir from Korc^t, I'he Dan^s runs west into 
RfWah and the Near takes a north-easterly course into the sanie State } 
hut both are mere hill stresinis with rocky beds and frequent mpidin. 
Tigers, hears, leopards^ atltl many kinds of deer al>uund. 'J'he ravages 
of wild eluphanEs were at ijne lime so serious ii.s to cause the entire 
td^andonment of nikige silt’s till a largo number were cajriured- N^ii- 
withsiandiiig tlie strong natural defences which the n.iture of the country 
affords^ the State suffered so much in fHjrnier days from Marathi and 
Pindiliri inroads that tlie chief granted eight of his fronlicr villager to 
influential KAjputs of Rewah to secuite their co-operation a^imsl ihe 
mamuders. The chief is connected with the Korea family, and w hen 
the State first came under the authority of the British Govemment in 
1819, it w^ait included in the agreemetu ratified with the thief of Kone^ j 
ill 1^48 it was separately 5ettlc<h Ilic residence uf the present chieft 
Bhai^'u Mahabtr Singh, is at llHAit 4 TPi;Jt. Kittunsivc roch-cut eacav^- 
lions os bit nciir ll.^KCflOKA,^ and there are remains of old temples at 
Chaiuonda and near Bhagw'Anpur. 

The population increased from rS^yjd in l8^i to ipt548 In 1901^ 
but the density is only 23 persons so the square mile- ITiere arc 
altogether 117 villager. All but 32 of the inhabitants dc$cribed them¬ 
selves at the Census os Hindus^ but they consist almost entirely of 
Dravidian abotigineSp the mi>st mimerous IiiIjcs being th^^ Gc»nds (6,doo) 
anil Hos <5j0oo). Most of them defKnid on agricuUutic for their livcli- 
hocxl; they an; generally i>oor, and their cnijss barely sutlkc for the 
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aciuiLl requiremcul^ of tbcir r4uniEiti& The Stale contains an cEionnous 
area of sd/ forest; but litElc of the timber is of any size, and mirch has 
been deatroyedt owirig to a forest lease having been granted by the chief 
to some Bengali contractors on very inadeqLiate tern^s and without any 
restriction as tn the kind and si^ of to be fclEecL 'i^'be ciouiitry h 
%xty wild and no rt^ular commerce hi carried on, but the traders of 
Rewah from tEnire to time im|>ort sugar, moias^esp spices, salt, and cloth 
for local cDii&um{>tlon. Two hitl passes lead Into Cblng BbakiLr from 
the north—one near Harchofca and the other at KlmflrjE. From these 
]K)int^ two jungle roads meet at Ber^si in the centre of the Staic- 
I'hence thc^ diverge again, one leaving Chang Hhafclr by the main fiass of 
Tiloti on the west^ while the other turns to the south by way of Hargaon. 

H’he rctacions of the chief with the British Govemment are regubted 
by a sa^aJ gnirted in 1S99, and reissued in 1905 with a few' verhaJ 
changes due to the iransfer of the State to the Central Prcrt'inceri, 
Under this iftiftad the chief was formally rcfxignirjed and permitted to 
admini^^tcr his territory' subject to prescribed condition^, and the tribute 
was fised for a further period of twenty years^ at the end of which it is 
liable to revision. 'Hie chief is under thu general control of the Com- 
mt-ssioner of ChhatUsgarh a.^ regnrds all important matters of adminis¬ 
tration^ including the settlement and collection of land revenues the 
imposition of taNe^^ the udministratum justice, arrangemenrs cc>n- 
nected w tth excise, sail, and opium^ and disputes in which other btates 
arc concerned. He canni^t levy import and export duties or transit 
dues, unless they are s|H:cially authurii^ed by the Chief Commissioner ; 
and he has ntj right to the produce of gold* -■ffilver, diamond, or coal 
mintsi in the Smii or to ;my mtnerab underground, which are the 
property of the British Government. He is [icrmitted to levy rentis and 
c^tiiin other customary dues from his subjects, tuid is emijowered to 
p3As sentences of imprisonment up to five and of fine to the 
extent of Ks, 200 ; but sentences of ini[}fisoriment for more than tw'o 
years and of fine e.^ceGding Rs. 50 require the confirmation of the 
C<}miiiissiijiier+ Heinous offences culling for heavier puni-shmertt ^nre 
dealt w^th by the l^olidcal Agent, Chhattt^arh Keudatories, who 
exercises the {luwers of a District Magistrate and j\>sistatit Session^ 
Judge : the Coinmlsafoner occupies the pusition of a Seiixiorui t.'oitrt in 
resjieL't of sui^h cases, while the funutions of a High Court are performed 
by the Chief Commissioner. 

The tofa! revenue of thts State in 1904 5 was Ra. ij^oao, of which 
ks. 1,7Jo was derived from land. The ex|>endituri; also amounted to 
Rs. 13,000, including Rs. 2^600 spent on adnrini^'tmtion and Rs, 2,200 
on gfunury estabUshmenl. I he tribute pflyablc to the Hritiah 
Government is Rs. 387. The hold innncdiately under 

the chief and pay annual rents, which in muai cases are fixed per- 
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mancntly, hefttde'i L’crtain cesses. The cultivators liai'^ no |>erinanent 
Tights in their land, but are allowed to hold it as tong as they pay their 
Tents und cesses regularly and render the customary service to 

the State. There is a small police ftiroe of 4 cjHiter?^ and 7 tnen; but 
in addition to the salaried members of this fuinre tliere prv village 
and gerails^ who are remunerated In kind ut hold grants 
of l.ind. The State contains a small jail with accomnn^datioo for 
to pfisotiers, in which prisoni:r» sentenced to two years' impri^mnicnt 
ftr less are confined e those iiu arcemtctl for longer (Teriods are sicni 10 
a British jail Education is very back w aril, only 47 of the whole [joint- 
lation I icing able to read and write in ; =>nc school has, however^ 
liccn opened TEcentlyK The State contains no disperisarj'; 730 persons 
w'ere succcssfulEy >'aceiruiEed in 1904-5. 

Cb^ngln Gail, — STmill lull station in the AblKittPl:k^d oF Hajdint 

IJ[strict, K^mh-U'csi Frontier rrovince, shualwi irr J4^ o' K. and 73^ 
33' E,, On the ro^id from Mnrree to AblmtEAbad^ Ii i-s the bead-quaners 
of the Northern Command SchtHJl of AlusJceiry. 

Channaglrl. —Eastern ^a/aJt of Shimoga District^ Mysore^ 
bctw'Cen 13° 48' and 14° 30' N+ and 75^ 44'' and 76* 4^ with an are^ 
of 465 square loileSs The population in 1901 was 8Tt4S3p compared 
w ith 74 p3i 3 in 1B91, The fd/aiA contains one tow^n^ Channagiri {pofiii- 
iation, 4,775), head-quarters; an<i 344 villages^ The kud revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Ks. 1,45*000, The centre is occupied by the 
large SOlekeihu Eank, 40 miles round, which receives all the streams 
from the south, and from which the Haridrl issues to the north. ITie 
souEli and west are crossed by lines of hi Ik The r-wit of the M/uk 
is open couniry„ with c^ttensivc graitng lands, which proiide pasture for 
a suiacrior tyjw of caitltv In the north is a fertile tract containing much 
garden and sugar-iainc culdvatiorL The western hills are included in 
the Shimoga auriferous IsmcL 

Cbannap&tiia Taluk.— South-western fd/uk of Bangalore District* 
containing the of Closepet, and lying between i a® 

28' and 12“ 54' N* and 77® s' and 77® 29’' E., with eui area of 453 square 
milefc. The popukilicm in 1901 wus 114,627, com|iiared with 99*294 In 
1891. 'fhe /il/ifd conEains two towns, f'HANXAPATs-A (population, 
f □,425)1 the head-quarters, and Clo^kpet {(9099); and 367 villages- 
llie land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1 ^4^^000. The north and 
north-wiest are cronsed by tanges of hills* and contain much waste land* 
often covered with scrub jungle. The south and south-west are oijetip 
with populous villages and large tanks. The Arkilvati in the and 
the Kanva in the w'esl, boEb run from north to south. The former 
k fringed with tmilberry gardens, wnteted by llfti from the stream ; and 
the lower courite of the Litter runs through coco-nul gardens, the soil 
being lavourahle and water near the surface; 
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Chanii^ps.tjis Towiii --[leiid-quartcrji of tin; At/uA iKe 7 »amc 

naniu in Bai^atcihrc l>if>tnci, Afysorc^ b la" 40' N. and 77® 

35 by rail from Baiiy^alqre dty. Popubnion (1901), 10,4^5, 
J’he fort, nuw ruSnous, wtis probably built about 15S0 by Jagadeva RAya+ 
who made this the ca|)itul of turritur^' yielding a revenue of y lakhs 
of pagodasj which liad been iKstowed on him by the VijayarwigaE' king 
for his defence of Tenukonda in 1577. He was of a 'I’elugii HaTiajigii 
family, which rose to |K>wer in the B^ramabtl in the fourteenth century. 
His successors ttllt<l at Chanmpatni till when it was taken by 

Mysore, The town is north east from the fort, Et is celebrated for the 
miniLufacliirc of lacquered ware and toys, of Jine steel wire for strings 
of tntirical tnstmments, and of glass Singles, ft is the residence nf 
a large nuirtbur of Musalnilns of the Ijibbai and Daire sects^ who tmde 
with the VfCNt coast. The inuiiicij^ih'ty dates from 1^70. 'fhe rectsiprs 
and c?cpcnditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,700 
anti Rs. 4i9oo. In 1 90J-4 the inconie was Rs, 5,500, chiefly from bixes ; 
and the expenditure was Rs, 6,400. 

Channartyan Betta.- Hill in the Chifc HafL^pur /^/uA of Kollr 
District^. Mysore, siiuated in 13* 33^ N. and 77® 44' El. ; one of the 
Xamlidroog group, 4,762 feet high. 'E'he I'cnner rises on the and 
the IhuiiiaiyAr on the cast. There are traces of ii fori on tiie tojjj and 
the forcist 011 the hlopes is * reserved/ The leraple of ( hanna Ri^ya 
IS in a large favc on the watt side, 

Channar^yapattta. —iLastcm fa/ffA of Hasstiu District, Mys^irt^ 
lying between 13® 46' and tf 10' X. and if/ and 76^ 3S' it, with 
an area of 415 square mito. The population m 1901 was 90,950, com¬ 
pared with 7^,31 r in tSyi. 'fhe contains two towns, Chanrmrftya- 
patna (population^ the head-quarters, and SRAv^h'A Brlcoi.a 

(1^926) j and 396 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903--4 was 
R_s. r,97,ooo^ The Hentatati river is the Iwundary' for a short distance 
on the ^uth-wesL, and its tributari&4 fottii several Earge tanks. A high 
ridge runs along the norths some smalt streams from which flow lo the 
Shimsha. The country is gencndlyopen and undulating. The |iTinci|ial 
heights arc the pieaks at Sravnna BeEgoEa. 1 here are large jiaslure 
grounds for ftsttle and shccp. 

C b^nsoma. Town in the Kadi /rtW, Biiroda ^late. Se^ Ch a a . 

ChautaplElL —^Village and lighthouse in Vi7aga|;intum Districi^ 
Madra*i. .Ser SaStafikly, 

Chopra Stibdl vision.— Head-quarters subdivision of SSran District^ . 
Bengal, occupying iL^ south-cast extremity, and lying between 35"® 39' 
and 26* 14^ N+, and 54’° 33*' and 85® ta^ K.^wilh an area of 1.048 liquare 
miles, rhe isubdivision is a fertile tract of rich alluviat soil^ enclcx^d 
by the Gogra and Gandak rivers The population was 972,7 13 in ryo 1 , 
compared with 1,039.639 in 1891^ the decrEue being largely due to 
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wv^FL" L'pidtfmiCN fjf plague m 1900 and 1901. Thedt^iTAky is 9?S iX'rstfin'i 
[kcr square mile. T'fiere are Iwo tonns, Chapra {populAlicin, 45^901), 
the head-qiiarLers, and RevecjGaxj {9^765); and 3,179 villages. 
SoNPUk, at Llie confluence uf the C^angej^ aekI Gandak, is An important 
railway centre and the scene of a great aiinua] fair Arid liAthing 

Chopra Town^—Head-quarters of S^mn [Jistrict, Bengal, sktiated 
in 35^ 47' N- And 84^ 44^ E,, on the north or left liank of the river 
Cfigra^ cItHe to its jtinetion with the Ganges. In 1901 the popiiintion 
ii%? 45r^ot, or nearly x2^000 less than in [Sqi^ the deereo.^ being 
mainly clue to a temporary e?;odus of the population which took place 
in consequence of an outbreak of plague just before the Census, Of 
the total, 34,362 are Hindus ancl 10,934 Mtisulrttlrifi;, I'he fiogja 
formerly flowed cicise by the town, hut it has shifted its course a mile 
to the south; the river inundated the town in 1^71 and Again in 1890. 

In the eighteen Eh century the I'^rench, Huteb, l^ortuguesc^ And Eng¬ 
lish had factories at Chipra i but a seiere blow was dealt to the con‘«^ 
ntercial [ircwpenty of the place when it was deserted^ first by the Ganges 
and later by the rTOgra. The railwjiy, however, ixqw affordis ntw facilities 
for trade, llio pHnci^^il imports are rice, kerosene oil, gunny-lwigs, 
Indian and European cotton piece^gocxls and twist, and saltand the 
principal cKports are saltpetre, opium, linseed, (raw suf^rX and 
shellac. ("hSpra is the head-t^uarter^i of a tmop of the Bih?lr Light 
Hofscn and of a dciachment of the Bengal and Nort h-^V'esicm Railway 
Volunteers. 

The towm lias in recent years suffered se\'erely from |ilaguc, w^btch 
made its hrst appearance in March, 1900. [t di^ppeared at the end 
of May, but again broke out in epidemic fonn later in the year; and 
during Ehe months of October, 1900, to March, 1901, 1,984 deaths 
were reported. .\ serious panic ensuedg trade was dislocAtcdr and 
thouRand.s of people left the town. In rgoa a less seHou-s outbreak 
occurredp and again during the winter of 1902-3 there was another 
very severe epidemic, 2,138 deaths being recorded bctw'eon Novcmlxx 
and Kebruar)'. 

C^hapm was cnofititutctl a municipality in 1864. rhe income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 44,000, and Ehe eK|xndiUirr 
Rs. 41 pQoa In 1903-^4 the income was Rs. 59,000, including Rx 30,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands: and the exixnditure was 
Rs. 50,000, The main drains are flushed and isome of the public tanks 
filled by the docpd-water of the Gogra^ w hich is admitted through the 
SAhibganj sluk,^ A fine itinfi is under the managenienl of the muni- 
eipal commissionct 3 , who also own two municipal markets and a dis- 
pensar)'* The District yiil has accommodation for 305 prbeners; a 
large building is occupied by the Covemmi-tit English school y and 
there are also tw'o jxiv-atc high schc»ols. Chapra is she hcad^quarten 
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r*f ihc Ci^rnun MvangcNcal T^uthemn .VEksinii^ ai>d a Roman Qilholic 
misbion Kftji recently been started. 

Charduar.— A Forest Reserve in iMfTrmg iHstrict^ Eastern Ikngnl 
and Assani^ situated in j 6° 55^^ and 92 ^45^ at the foot of the 
Aka Hills. The Reserve bn-s an area of 121 sc^iiarc niiles^ and is best 
known as including an artificial plantation of the rubber tree 

which in 1901-4 covered 2,872 acrar. The plantation 
fir^t started in tBjj anti ertst more than 2 lakh.s up to 1904. 1'appin|t 
was first begun on n considerable scale in 1899, and the receipts under 
this head in ammintetl to Rs. 15,700. 

Chari. —Village in Kangra Histrtc^ Punjab^ situated in 8^ N. 
and 76®27M1. Population (1901), ^1597+ In 1S54 the foundations of 
a ternple with an inscribed pedestal {sttice lost) were diseoveml here- 
The inscription contained the formula of the Buddhist faith, and from 
the figures of seven boairs carved on the front of the pcdtsLal it 
api^rcd that the statue to which it belonged was titat of the T3otric 
gixidess ^-aira-vflrahi. 

Sarffey yoL v, p. 177.] 

ChSTik^fi —Town in .\rgh^iiLsL\n^ situated in 15^1^ N. and 69* 10^ E.^ 
ai the mouth of the Ghorband valley^ about 40 mi]e?i north of Kabul; 
5,260 feci above the sea. Chflxiklr w the residence of the governor of 
KohisL^n, a sub-pmiinoe of Klbul. It h here that cusU^tns are levied 
on I rude gomg to Turkistin, and the town cotitains about 900 houses 
of Tajiks, Iron ore is brought to ChS,rikar in great quantities from the 
(ihorijand mbes, and is worked up for the Kibul market. There are 
several mud forts in the iowti and more in the immediate neighbour 
ho€xi In iSi9 Chinkli: was the seal of a Eridsh Political Agent, 
Major Eldrcd Foitijigef, and the station of ShOh Shujd's Gnrkhfi 
regiment In 1841 the Kohist^nls attacked it and the greater jiart 
of the garrison was destroyed, Fottinger, one other BritLsh officer, and 
one Gurkha alone reaching K^bul^ though many were afterward:^ saved 
on the advance of General Pollock's army. 

Charkha.— Petty State in KathiawaKp Btimhay. 

Charkha.ri State. —A State in Central India, under the 

tl unddkhand Folitical Agency. The territory is much broken up^ but 
the main portion lies between 25^ 1/ and 25* 55' N. and 79"" 39" and 
79 5 ^^ h. I he State includes nine .se|>arare traCLs, comprising an 
arw of ateut 745 square miles; eight of these are enclosed by the 
British Diitnct of Hamfrpur, while the nintht which is the largest, 
lies on the l^hasiln rivtrj and ts surrounded by portions of the OfchhJ+ 
Chhatarpiir, and Bijlwaj States. The only rivers of importance are 
the Ken and Dhasan. 

1 he State lies almost wholly in the alluvial tract which conceals the 
Bundelkhand gneiss on either fside of the Ken river. Some of the 
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tmilying poTLiun^^ Sjltumiud cm ihc high liud ^ hldi inkrmits between 
the BindhAchiii and I'anna mngCM, bt^rdcr on the diaftiotid-bejirinf 
iractSp a few^ nut very prodticlivc bting worked In tlic Ranlpur 

ITie tlimHtCp though holler than tluit of MaIwA^ Is not 
ofifjreMiivc, The anniial rainfall uverages 43 inehes. 

The fortiiatEoii of the Slate dates froiii 1765. CJihcilarsa]^ the Pan'xa 
chief, in i 7ji divided hh terntor^' into several |MjrtiotssH One of thc^sitt 
with kin annual iiiiionic of 31 bkli% with tOi oapiuif at Jaiti^cjIp was 
ati:^i>xned to hla third Jiigul Rijn Ai thedeatli of Jagat k^ij in 1757, 
.1 dispute Attnic Ui tite sucees-'^ioix Kirat Singh, the thttd son, who 
had been nominated as heir, prcdkcea^cd hh fkiheri and hU auii tiuiitAn 
Singti auempted to seise the iiiate. PaJjAr Singh, another son of jagat 
Rlj, however, forced Guni^n Singh and his brother Khtim^ln Singh 
lo lake refuge in ihe fort at I'harthflrrr \n 1764 Fahar Singli made 
terms and a-'wfgned temton to nephewis^ giving JJandA (now in the 
United Province) to Gumaii Singh, and Charkhari, then est [mated to 
produce y lakhs of revenue, to Khoman Singli. R hum An Stngh, the fir>t 
of Charkbart, died in 1732, and wa-s succeeded l»y hfs son Bijai 
Pikraii^jU IkhAdur Singh^ who wa-n conlsnually at feud with hi^ relatives 
cs]>cciaJ 3 y with Arjun Singh of BAndAp and wa:^ ultiniatety driven out qf 
Ilk State. In 17^9 Bijai Bahadur Singly in Iiojjcs regaining his 
joined AW ^ihadtir and Jiiinniat RahAdur in their invasion 
of Dunddkhand, and, cnteiiTig Into engagetnents of fidelity and 
alk^iaiH'e, received from Ah Hal’tfidur in 1793 a saftaJ for CharkhSrifon 
and territory w^orlh about 4 lukhsi a year. In 1S03, when the Englkh 
entered Hundclkluindr Rijai BidiAdur Singh wuSi the first Buodela chief 
to make terms; and a confirmii>g hiria in the|>csAt!ssiQn ofhiiiland 
Wrti granted in 1804, another Stinm/ being given in 1S11 after the 
settlement of a dispute rcgjirding certain vlltagcii which i^d been 
oii>itted from the previous grant, lie died In iSay, and was succeeded 
by ills grandson Ratan Singh, son erf his illcgitiniale son Ranjlt Singh^ 
w'lk>e eventual Buccession had been recognised in 1S22, when the 
chiefs only k^ithuate son died. Katan Singh wus confirmed in ixjwer, 
and Yriis admitted to all the rights granted by tbe sttmtdi of 1804 and 
iSii. RAtan Singh was the ruler during the ^[utll^y and Eoyiilly 
su|iporEed the Hrilkh <iovemmenl by giving aBylum to Mr. Came, 
As^^isiant Collcctur of MahobA, and helping in the niiinAgenivnl of 
neighbouring districts. He waa rewarded with .1 l.md grant in iJcr^ac- 
tuity of the valuu nf Ks. 10,000 a ycaTt a an heredilar)' salute of 

I T guns, and the privilege of adoption, which was subsequently confirmed 
hy sajftfii in 1&62. tie died to 1860* and was succe^ed by his son 
Jai Singh Hco, a minor. In 1874 tbiA chief obtained adminislmtive 
piwers ^ but ini^nianagcinunt neceAsitated the appointment of a British 
utficcr as Superintendent in iM7y? and the wjthdraw'al of the chiefs 
VOL. Xp n 
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[x>wchi in iSdo. }m bi-rfcfili died iooti after j and hid vddtm adwf^iL-d ihtz 
[jrc^icnl chief, Malkk^ln Singh, a boy nine ycaj^ old, who ^as rceHJfinijied 
by the British Uavcrnnieni, ihe State being |>ul under the t^uperSn- 
tendence of a ^}ccM Political officer In i 3 S 6 the s|>et:ial officer WbLs 
Tilffidrawn and the Stale replaced under the rufitical Agent in Bundcl- 
lihand. 'i lie xMaharaj^a received full powers in and manages the 

State |ierMinal!y with the assistance of his fiithert iJlwfin Jhujhar Singh 
ja l>eo» as minUter. I'he ruler of the State hears the titles 

uf lib Highness and Maliirfijidhiiilj Sip^lidAr-uhinulk^ and receives 
a salute of ii gtins. Maikhan Singh has been made a K.C.LE. 

The population of tlic State luis been: (rSSi) 14^1015, (rS^l) 
J43,}0S» and (i^i) gblng a density of 166 |>ersons \Kr 

eii.|nare inile, 'J’he jK^pulalion decreased hy 13 per cuiit. during the last 
decaiie, owing to fnminfC+ Hindus number 1 iS,oo7t 95 tent; 
and Musalmans, 4,^4j, or 4 i^er cent. The Statu contains one town, 
Cii.\HKii.vKi (popukition, the caplial; and 504 village^^ The 

prev-alenl forms of s[)uuch are tjundelkhatidt and ikuiJphaii. I'he chief 
incites are Chamars, Hrahmins, 14,200; Ahirs, 3 , 6 oo; and 

BuiKielA Thftkura, 8,300. AgricuUtife supf^orls 43 per cent, and getieral 
labour 14 [K^ cent, of the |a4ni]alkav^ About 263 square mites^ or 35 
jjcr tenL of the totiil areoi arc under ctiUivation, tjf which 22 Sijuuire 
iniles aie iirsgable, 0 ^ the unculliv-uted area, 337 square miles are 
ea[iahle of cukivatioii^ 40 s(|uare milts are tinder foresti and the rest is 
waste. About 66 stjuarc miles or 24 |jer cent, of the cropped area, are 
under Jeimr; 64 ^square mitess or 24 fier cent., under wheal; 4y square 
miles, or 15 jKii: cent,,, under gnim^ 27 square milesi or l o |>tT cciit^p 
under ; and 21 stjUaru miles, tJt y |jer cent., under cotton. In 
Ranipur a fewr diamond mines are worked cither by the Statu or by 
private individuals. C'ojitiactors aru duirgcd a royally of 23 per cent, 
on the value of all stiiaies found, the value of the stones being lived 
by an appraii^er. 

The tnetallcd road bclweun hark hart and ^tahoba hay ccJhsiderably 
increased local trade, Jind a Eurojjean firm has established an agency 
in the town-. The State fias a ptj^iol de|^rti3tunt, wiiich issues tt^ own 
sUinips, The head office b at Lliarkharl, with branch olhces at tlie 
head-quarters. A British conibincd pcjsi and telegnipb office 
is also located at CharkhAil town. 

Fur adnibustradve purposes the State is divided into four /iiJxaw4rj| 
each under a /aMAf^r: Bawau-Chaura^h in which the town ot 
Charkhari stands j Isartagarp which lies to the w^est on the Dhasdn 
river; Rilnlpur; and Satw-trar wtdi head-quarters at Chandb, Tlie 
Mahar^jl personally conducts the administmtion of the Stale, In 
rriminiil coses he evercises [xiwers equal to a Sessions Court under llu; 
Indian i^enaJ Codci all cases invulvbig sentence of death, transjiortatton. 
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or iii]pri$OEinK-nt for life being siibcnitted to the Agent to die Governor- 
General fgr confirmation. The Brilbb judicial s^siem was partially 
introduced ill 1863, and more coni|ileti;ly in i88op w^hen the finAiicbd 
sy&totn W 41 S also reorgunizeeb loid a rcguki butiger system was intro- 
duoed+ 

U'hc total revenue of the Suite aniounts to about 6 lakhi^ of which 
4 Likh^ or 66 pt;r cenUp is derived from l 4 iiid revenye. 1 he chief heads 
of expendityre are geiicral adDiinUlrudotlp tnduding the chiefs estab¬ 
lishment ((^5 tiikhs)p militafy (Rs. ^g^opo]^ and charge^ in respect of 
collection caf land revenue {Ejt^ 57.ooCiJ- The incidence 0/ the knd 
revenue demand is Rs. j per acre of cultivated area. The rates arc 
fixed in Accordance with the quality of the soit, a higher rale being 
levied from irrigated Land- 

The currency was formerly of two kinds: the SfifUT^tirf, which was 
coined at Kith (in Hamrrpur DistTicth and jVJyVi sMM, struck in ihc 
mint at Charkhiri. In 1864 British coin wus introduced in making 
certain Estate payments, and finally in 1 880 the British rupee was made 
the onEy legal tender. 

The mfantry force consis^ts qf regular iniantry, numbering 138 men, 
and milEtiry |Hjllce. ThG cavalry arc divided into regulars, numbering 

men, who form the chiefs bcdy-guard, and some irregulars. There 
are 24 serviceable guns and 90 gutmers. 

The police are of two cla^e^ : the CharLhitrl town [x^licct numbering 
73 p and the rural police, 320, the former l>eing regularly engaged, the 
laltert cAaiiAld^rs (village w-atchmen), taken chiefly from the liemi- 
aboriginal Arakh, KhongSr, and Basof castes. The jail is at Chirkhirl 
towriH 

In 1901, 1-4 [jcr cent, of the population (3-6 males and o-i females) 
were able to read and write. The Stale nuiinLains six schools with 443 
pu]}Lls^ the chief instilution being at Charkh^l town, where also a 
huspiud ivnd dispensary ore kepi ujji 

A ptane-labk survey of the .State wus begun for revenue purposes 
in 18S1+ and the present chief is endeavouring to complete it. 

Charkliarr Town (knowTi iocally as Mnharijnagar).—Chief town of 
the Stale of the same name in Central [udEa, situated in a5*^ ^4^ N. and 
79* 46' Up TO miles by metalled road from Mahobu station on tEie 
Jlt^i'Mlnikpur section of the Gieal Indian Peninsula Railway, 
Population (rgot),^ ii,7jS. The lowm is picturesquely situated at the 
foul of a hill coJled the Rarijtia which rises abruptly from the 

plain to a height erf 300 foci. Upon it stands the fort of IVlLingalgarb, 
reached by a flight of steps cut in the hilbside. Three large lakes lie 
at the foot of the hill, on one of which stands the State guesthouse, 
rhe town rose in importance after 1765, when Raja KhuniOii Singh 
made it hEs ca|>[tal; and siimu the o|<ning of the mUway it has become 
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:k comidf^rabte trdde cunUe^ chief imiportJi are su^^ar, saltg clotb^ 

and kercKsene oil; ihc es|>ort 5 wtc I'fjiii^ cuUoti, linseed, ajid gAl, 

A hospLLa] and dlspcnsar^'^ for and j^drli>» a Bnii:^li po^i 

and iclegmph office, and a j/^^-bungdow are situated fn the tovi'n. 

Charra,— Village in the headHquartcr*^ sulKliviiiicMi of ManbhdiLi 
Duiiirkt^ Ben^lp ^Etuuled in 2j' N. and S6° 4 niilwi north- 

tivai of PurOhiL PopulaEiun (i^i), 1,533, 1 i conniiith: ^nie very old 
^lonc teiople^f called t/ttf/i or dcM/a/n^. Then: were originally aev^Xi 
lennple?^^ but five have fallen. Some of them uL'ie Jain or HnddhuitiCi 
and numerous votive sAai^as with mutilated figures either of Buddlia 
or one of the Jain hienuchs lie in the village; but the greater number 
of the reiiiuitis of sculptures lying about ar« BrihmanicuJ. .According 
to local tradiUun^ die^ and some large lanb in the \icLiiity were 
Constructed by Siriks. 

Clr&rsadda Tabt^il. - -Nurtli-western of PeshAwar District, 

Xonh’V^cst Prtmtier Province, lying be^veeti 34® 2^ aJid 34^ ^2^ N. 
itiid 71® 30' anti 56' If.j with an area iif 3S0 square milc!C ^J he 
population w^as 142^736 in lyoij and 132,917 in iSyr* It contidiis 
ibre^s towms^ Charsapd.^ and I^RANii {i9,354)t the licad-t|Uitqers, lUid 
'rANUE (9^095)1 tillages. The land revenue and cesses 

atiiounted in 1903 4 luKs. 3,60,000. The Ajisf/ consists of the and 
the Hashtfiiipj la//as or cirdes. 'fhe farmer lies betw^een the i;\di/4ii 
brunch of the Obul river and the and is fertile, highly cultivated, 
witli numerous vilUgeSj and better wooded than other purls of the 
District; even the uplands which run along the foot of the Mohniand 
hills for their whole length are now irrigated by private canals. It is 
iiiainiy held by the Cigi 3 iii clan and by Mohniands The llashtnagat 
/fi/5^ comprises a strip of plain countjy wtih a rich clay ^oil, which 
stretches 10 miles eastward of the StvaE^and from the Utm^n Kliel htlU 
on the north to ll>e Ki^bnl TUer on the rioeth. It is h«ld by Muhaiu- 
Tiiadi:ai Pathans, anti in it lies Cliirbadda, the head-t|uarters of tile 
fa/fsi/. 'rhis is inletsecled by the Swit River C.uimI. 

Ch^sadda Town, -liead quaners of the /aAs^/ of the same name 
in Peshawar District, NorthAV^st Frontici Proviiictf:^ situated in 34*9^ N, 
and 71“^ 45' E,, on the left bank of the Swift rivefi 16 miles north-eust of 
Peshawar city. Fopulsti-mi including Priingt 19^354^ A g<jod 

inctulled road connects the town with Niihakki on the niad from 
iV^hAwar to Abdm Hy this route die disiiuicc to Peshawar is 30 
miles, and the road crosses five |K!nuineEit bridges of boats, UlEursjidda 
is a large and prus|)emus town^ with a corLsidcrable tmde^ chiedy in 
agricultuial produce^ in the hands of eiUcq^rising Hindus^ but Muhwm- 
niadan agriculliirists form the majority of the ;iopulaiigrL It has 
a dispensary and a veriiaculAr middle school mainiuincd by the 
Discrict bciad. 
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TKilrsadda is rontiguftus tn the tnim of and ihe-^f iwn plflcoH; 

were identilicd hy General Cynnitighani with the andeiU Ptifilikala’i-aiij 
capital of the regbti at the ttme of AlcsandeA inttrinon, anti trans¬ 
literated as L'eukelatis or IViikelaolis by ttse Greek hisloriansr Its 
chieftain (Astes)^ according to Arnan, was killed in defence of one of 
his strongholds after a prolonged siege by HephatKiioni Ptolemy fixes 
its site upon the casrem bank of the Suastene or Swlt In the seventh 
oenturj' a*d. Ilitien TsLang dsited the city, which he describes as being 
xoo // (ifij miles) north-ea^it of Peshln-ar, A r/w/rj, erected over the 
spot where Jitidtiha made an alms-ofiering of NLs o)'es^ rormed the great 
attra(;tLon for the Buddhist piEgrim and his eoHrelSgioniats. The city, 
however, Itinl even then been abandoiiL'd as a |>Qltlical capital In fai'our 
of Purushapiira, ParashAHrata, or Peshfiwarr It jjrobably extended over 
a targe area, and the entire neighhoiirhcKxl is crjvered with viist mins. 
Kvcavation was canned out in the neighIwiurhood of Chirsadda for 
abotil: two aionths in llie spring of Snme interesting finds of 

coliis anri ixatcry omamentSp including an engraved amethy^p wen* 
made, and she remains oi the ancient Bala Hi sir (Acropolis! were 
mapped. 

CharthAwaJ^ —I 'owti in the l>ifitncE and MA^!/ of MuzafTarnagar, 
United Provincesp situatetl in 29" N. and ^7° 36' E., 7 miles nortli- 
wefit of Muzafiariiagar town. Population (lOcOii Under native 

rule It w-as the head^quatters of an iimiL Tt is now a stnali agriciilt jral 
town, adminis^tered under Act XX of with an inoomu cjf about 
R>d. 1,500^ 

Chata.— and timn in Muttra thstrictp United Provinces. 
AVir CflHATA. 

Chataxptir. —State and town in Central Iniliar Cijiiataupur. 

ChatifiL.-Hill in the J^jpur snfidlvision of Cuttack Ihstrict^ Eeng^h 
situated in 20* ^9^ N. at>d 3' R, on the trunk road near the village 
of the same name. On the i-asi .side of the hill are the ruins of a ftpft 
called .Vmrilmti. The wall* an- made of latente and are quadrangular, 
with one g^le facing the east, 'I'he SrTjvawn moms are indicated ti-y 
a higfi |»blform with broken pillars on a smaller platform stocxl 
a lemplcp now fallen. On one of the platfomis are two well-carved lifc- 
^Ez^■ imagcH of Indni and his wife IndrAnl. According to Icical imditionp 
.-\mftnui iftiL-s one of the five Ao/'fi^irj or forts of the Krsan d^Tmsty, 
On the west side of the hill is a small cave with a ver^mda, probably 
the work of Jain ascetics. 

Chatrll.— T<iwTii in the head'quitrttrs subdivision of Ha^ifiribAgb 
ni-stHct, Ficngalp and iuie of the principal trade centres of the Di-'itticlp 
situated in J4® 11^ N. and S4® 53' E., about 3b miles, nonb-wi^st of 
HaziSHtiagh town. Population (i9oi)p 10^599, On October 2, i&57p 
an engagenient took place at GiatrA between H-M.’s 33rd Foot, sup- 
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[itirtctl hy a (Jeiaclimehi of SilcKs, and ihe Ramgarh Bat la Hon, 

which had mutinied ai Ranchh and w-as inarching to join the rebel 
tamtfidar Kuar Singh at Bhojpur in ShShab^d. The mulincet^ posted 
in great farce on the brow' of a hilip made a stubborn resistance, but 
were defeated with a lo^s of 40 men and all their supplies. Chatr^ was 
constituted a uiunicipality in 'fhe income during the decade- 

ciKling i^j-j averaged Rs, 6pOPO, and the e^tpenditure Rs. s^mq. 
In 1003-4 the income was Rs. 6,000, mainly from a tax on pcrsotis (or 
properly tax) y and the exfK’ndiEure wa^ Rs. 5^000. 

Chatrapur Subdivision^— BiiUli^asion of Ganjam ULstrictn ^ladms^ 
consisting c]f the Gan jam and Furusrottapith ^amlnddfi mMIs. 

Chatrapur Viltage^ —Kead-E^uarterx of the Collector^ the Supers 
iniendent of ptjticc, and the Forest officer of Ganjam District, hLidrug, 
5 iiiuatcd in tp" N- and S3® E., 13 miles north-east of Eerhampur on 
the trunk road and on the ^st Goost Railway. It is an unimporiarit 
place with a [Kipulation (4901) of only 4t2rci. Ganjam was the head- 
r|uartcrs of the District until 1615 ^ hut in that yeoTp owning to a deadly 
outbreak fever, the Collector's oRke w^as moved to Berliampun It 
remained there till [£35^ when it transferred to ChaEtapur, which is 
prettily situated near the sea, and has a healthy climate. The school 
was endowed by a late Collector, Mn A. P. Ojih1ow% with some house 
property, including ihc house formerly occupied by the Crollector, This 
building was afterwards purchoj^ by Govgmmcnl, arid a large mfxieru 
residence has been erected on the Stic, 

ChAtsu (or Chaksu),—Head-quarters of the Mjf/of the same name 
in the Sawai jaipur the State of Jaipur, R^jputAna, situated 

in 26® 36^ N. and 75° 37^ about 2 miles from Chitsu station on the 
Jaipur-Sawai htadhopur Railway nnd 25 miles south of Jaipur city^ 
Population (rpoi)* Chitsu is an ancient t<»wn+ and, according 

to local tradition, was for a time the residence of ^^kramadhyo, the 
lcgcn<hif>' founder of the Somvat era (57 u . c,), and, being surrounded 
by a w-all of copper, got the name of 'ramlxntitf Nagard. !t is said to 
be Called (^h^^tsu after a Kflja of the Sesexiia clan of Rajputs; The 
remains nf several tanks have survived, but almost all the old temples 
were destroj^ed by the Muhammadans in the thirteenlh and fourtecnih 
centuries. A largely attended fair is held annually in March iir honour 
of Sltala Matib the goddess rtf snAall-pi:>x, I'he State niainlains a hos 
prtat with accomruridaticm for 4 in-putient^, and there are 5 elementary 
schools attended by 70 boys. 

Chaube JAglrs. — A collection of petty rafrad States in Central India, 
under the Political Agent in Baghelklwrd, lying l>eiwrtn 25^ 5^ and 
25® jo^ N. and £0® 45^ and Bo® and litnindcd on the north, east, 

and west by Banda District, and on the south by Baraundit. They 
comprise die five esiatL-s of PAi.OF.oit Pahma, I'aitaon, Huai sad no a. 




,inil Kamta-Rajaui. v* with Art area rif about lift square mil^ These 
estates lie |iartly in She diaifiu>n<l-boarifi||f traetp and derivE au incrsme 
from the sale of the stitnes- 

The |>ppulaii<io lias been: (ifiSt) 2ipftiQp 33.3MP and (1901) 

30,7114 giving a density of 165 per=H>ri^ per square tni!e. 'Hie jaj^rs 
contain ^9 villages, Hindus nunitier <9,55ftp or |rt cent.; Anintisis, 
Sra; Eind MuJtatinans^ 

'The holders of these estates are Jijhotia BrahttuLos and bear the 
appellatiQii of (!haul}e. They originally helcL land at J)adrlp a village in 
Bundelkhand near the Kov^^gong cantonment 'rheir aplitudc for iKiil'Llaiy 
serv'ice brought them into noticEt and they rose to high rank under 
RfijS Chhatars^l of Pann^. The owners of tSse first four are desoeudetl 
from Kilm iClsIian^ who was governor of the Kllinjar fort under RfljA 
tfirde S^Ah of J^annff. During the dumrhonces which foltowed the 
in^’asinn of Bundelkhand by .\ll HahAdurp NawAh of Blinds p Riim Kishan 
seized the fort, tknd for ten year^ surressfully resisted all attempts on 
the [lart of rive XawAb to oust him. At the time of the establishment 
of British suprcmacyp K^linjar w'os held by the sons of Rilm Kfshan, of 
wlvoni there w'ere originally seven. BaldeOp the eldestp being dead, his 
son Dar^Tiii fiingh was in command. Although these men vrere merely 
revolted servants of the PannA chiefs the British Government, in pur 
suancu of thetr ^vz^cifiratory policy, in iSz3 confirmed Daryau l^ingh 
and hi.s brothers in iheir posse^^ion of the fort and adjoining territory, 
on condition of allegiance. Daryau Singh, boweverp persisted in oppoa- 
ing the BritSsli authority and in secretly fomenting disturbances in the 
country* It was^ therefore, determined to dispossess him, and the fort 
WUH os.'^ulted by Colonel Maitindell on January ift, iSii. Though 
the assault failed, Daryau Singh agreed to surrender on condition that 
other Saridii were assigned to his family in exchange for those they then 
hcUh I’hese terms were acceded to: but the dissensions among the 
difiTcrent members of the (amity were so violent iis to necessitate the 
i^mni of a separate saMad to each member, as w^ell as to GopAl Till 
KiSyasthp who Itad been the family Fresh dissensions led to a 

furthEr settlement in i 3 i 7 , 1 fifta thereceived adoptiors 

fanads. It is a rule of fhUccession among them that on the failure 
of heirs, real or odoptivi;, the /ujffr k divided among the surviving 
brunches of the family* The original nine shares, created by the 
adjustment of 1817. were reduced to seven in 1839 and to five in 1864 
by the operation of this rule, while one estate woii confiscated in 1855 
for the compheity of its holder in a murder* 

CbaughAt.^ Village in Midabar District, ^fodras^ .^Chowohat. 

Chaukfi. —A river of Oudb, being one of the branches into which 
the splits up in Khcri District Its clionne] now contains little 

W'ater, but has a long course through Kheti, Srtdpnr, and Rita Bank!, 
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joining llie Goctra rtar D:L]ir^inghiiL fh^ iWiniE' (fi also appliE.^^ to ati 
old bed of ihc Sardi which now join?i lliaL river in Fitibhlt. 

ChauJ {CJkafi. —To^ti In th& Alihlg of KoUba District, 

Bombi'iif, ^itualod in i3* 34'' K- urtd J2^ 55^ E., on the coast about 
jQ miles south of IJomiKiyj and on ilie ri^ht bunk of the Kundalika 
river, or Roha creek. Population (1901), Chaul is a place lif 

yreat antiquity. Under the names of Chnmp^v^ti and Rui.mtikHhetra^ 
local Hindu traditions trace ii Eo the times when Krishna reigned in 
riiij^rAL ft profiable that (lhaul orCheuI is t^toleniy's {aAx 150) 

headland and emporium of Symulla 'nmulki; and h has a special 
intere^iti iHolemy mentions that he gained mformation about U'estern 
India from [a^ople who had come from Symitlla to Alexandria. Ai>out 
Li hundred years later (a^o. 347) it apjiears in the of the 

Kryihraan Sea as SeniulLir. the first loia] marl souib of Katlicna; and 
in 642 i[ is called f'hiniolo by Hiiien Tsiang^ (liuul nevE u|ipears 
under the names SaimLir and Jaimur tn the wrilin^Citof the Amb travellers 
of the tenlh, eleventh, and txtelfEh ceniuries. I'^arly in the fourteenth 
cvnlury' it fs mentioned as fms of the centres of N’adnva power in the 
Konkan. The Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin 0 47 ^) oalk h 
Chivil. Thirty-five years later (!5o5)the I'oriugutrsc first apjnraretl ai 
I 'hauL It was ici ('haul harbour that a fight took phico lioiw'oen 
the Portuguese and the Musalmins in 1^0^, in which chc Porttigiic^' 
were defeated. In 1516 the Portugueiie estal^lishiiJ a factory' hcro^ ^^nd 
five years later {"haul wa.v burnt by the Hij^pur fleet. The Gujiuil fleet 
and some Turkish shiptfj attacked it in 1333, l>ut ihoy were repulsed by 
I he Ponuguese and .^hmadnit^ajr squadron. In 15^9 it was plundered 
by the Gujariit troops. In 1394 the Portuguese gained a hnltiant 
^"ictory' over the Ahmadnagar troops at Chaul, luit in 1600 it |iassed lo 
the Mughals. In 15R3 the Hutch tr^iveller Jean Huguc.s de TJlV'^hoi 
dt!scribed Chaul ais a fortified city with a good harljouFj and famoiis for 
trade. It was then a great centre of nianufacEurc??, with very deft and 
hard-working crafismeii, w'ho made a great number of chests iuid Chinese^ 
like rabiriets, very rich and well w’rought+ and lietls and couches lac^ 
quered in all coloursL 'I'herc was also a great weaving indi,i>itry in cotton 
and siik^ As late as r66S (Bruce's Jffrffi/s) the weavers of Chaul are 
mentioned \is making 5,&cio pieces of * taffaiies' a year. In 1740 Chaul 
passed to the MaelEhAA, rhe insecurity of native mle at CItaul wais of 
great advantage to Bondiay. The silk-weavers and other skilled 
craftsmen of the towm were induced to settle in Bumboy, and tbdr 
descendants of several castes, coppersmiths, weavers, and' carpenters, 
are still know n as Glviulis^ shuji preserving the name of [heir old home. 

Upper and Ixiwer ( haul. Or, as they are more often calll^ Chaul and 
Revadando, are among the prettiest and most interesting places in 
Koilba Hislricr, mid am be reached either by Itmd from Ahb3g or fay' 
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sfiL, The be^jiinning <if ilie stveti Tmilcs cif land jofcime)' from AJiiari-K if! Rvadc 
troublcsoine by ihc Ahli^ Cftek, bul l^yond the crecit most fif ths: fray 
lies through sliady palm The Portugese ruins in Rrvadanda 

or Ltm^x Chaul, I he niostiue^ btiths, and casde of Rajknt in 

Old or Upper Chaul, and ibe Uuddliist cares in the south and south¬ 
west faces of the nciglibouHng hillst are the chief objects of Intcrestp 
Chau! also contains a temple of Sri Hingala}, in which arc al5o images 
of AK^puri and Chatumriugi, The lempte is said U> be old. The tofrai 
contains two s(;hcwjl.‘v 

Chaumu. — Chief town of an estate of the same name in the Kaw^ai 
Jaipur Nic^mtif of the Slate of Jaipur, Riljputlim, sltiuiEed in 37'^ 10' N. 
and 75‘^ 44' about 20 miles ntjrth of Jaipur I'opulaiion (tooijp 

9p^oo^ J’be tofritp which is surrounded by a mud wall and ditch and 
contains a fortp is the r&iidence of a 'J’h^kuFp She premier noble of the 
Suite ; he {laiiS no irihuie^ Iml renders sienioc with fifty horsemen. The 
present 'fhsJiur is a memlier qf the Slate couiuTtL He niajiitains a small 
hospital frifh aecomnuKlation for i in-juiliems ^nd also an .Anglo^ 
vernacular fahool atiended by &o boys. iTic Jain community ltt?ep 
ujj Li primary Yernacular school attended by 25 bo)^H and there are 
h clemcniary indigenous sebooK with about i^lo pupils. 

Chaungu,— North-frCSlcm township of Sagaing Disirict^ Upper 
Burma^ lying along the east bank of the Chindwin, between it° 47'iind 
ja** 3' N, ajid 95* 9' and 95® 36^ K.p with an are:i of 177 Kpiare miles. 
The population increased from in 1891 to ^3,134 in 1901, dis¬ 

tributed in 88 villages, the hcad-t|i4arters being at Chaungu (population, 
8,545), a collection of villages on the Sagaiug-Ahm railway^ 53 niileu 
west cjf S^againg town. CnxKl rice lands extend from the township head¬ 
quarters westwards to the Chindfrin, tm tlie banks of which is Amyin, 
a large village frith a lumir; but farther inland the eaunlr)- is very drj'. 
‘There k no rising ground. The area cultivated in 190J-4 9* square 

mitesr and ibe land revenue and rAarMmi‘Ja amounted to Rs, 1,36,400, 

Chaungion. -'rown-sbip of Amherst llisirict. Lower Burma (formerly 
known as Bilygyun), lying between 14" and 16“ 31' N. and 97* 37"' 
and 97® 38^ E.h and composed wholly of the island of Bilucvltn^ with 
an area of 190 square miles. The density of population, 320 to the 
sqtsare niikt ^ under cllllivutkmi which tncludes 

practically the whale island with the exception of a strip of hill laJid 
running down ics centre, is cxicuslve. The |>opulaiioii, which is latgely 
I'alairig, increased from 34,05*^ in 19° 14 distributed 

in 68 villages, Chaung??on (population, ipri3)i a village near the 
centre of the island^ being ihe head4:[u.irlers. 'Ilie afiai ruittvaled in 
1903-4 was 115 >«^juaTe miles, paying Ks. rcienue^ 

Chaur.— Peak in SirmOr Siatc^ Punjali, situated in 30*" 5 s'" N. and 
77*^ 33" E.p and forming the highest summit among the mountains which 




^x^c^lpy. the sub'F-TimSliljTin tracts with an tirvation o( i r^QSi f^ct nbotv^ 
the s&L From iis peculiar ^hapc and grent height it forms n con¬ 
spicuous object in the liiii>d.sca|)e for mtmy miles aroundi being ea-sity 
recognized among the smaller ridges on every side. The Chiiur presents 
a sEfLking api^eamncc from the plains of £airhin<|; and the view from 
its suminlt embrnres the vast lowland imct on the southp and a wide 
|ianotama of the snowy range to the northward- Though below the 
lirnii of perpetual snow, drifSi reiruiin in the shady chasms on its 
Throughout the summer months. A dense forest of and other 

conifers clothes the iiorihciti and north-eastern declivities ; and rhodo¬ 
dendrons, ferns^ and gentian grow in patches on the detnlus of its 
granite slopes. Tl^ere is an observTiiory on the m^iuntain, i i,acrt> feet 
above sea-levcL 

ChaurflsL —In ^urat Districtj Bombay. Sk Chorasi. 

ChausA. — Village in the Eu.var subrlfvision of ^hi!lh^bid Dislnctt 
Bengal, situalcri in 35* N. and 83* 54'' ii, on the East Indian 
Railway^ close to the east bank of the KanimnilL5.1 riverp 4 mile* west 
of Buitar towTi. Population (igot), i+ioS. It k noted as the scene of 
the de%it of the emperor Humiiyun by the Afghan Sher Shah in June, 
*539^ emperor with a few friends just manage^l to escape by 

crotising the fiar^cs hut S,ooo Mughal troops perished in attempting 
to rollow^ him. 

Chautang*—River in she Ambakand KamSl riisinrts of the Punjab, 
rising in the plains a few miles south of the i?ARAswATh to which it runs 
parallel for a distance. Near B^Ichhapar the two riveni apparently unite 
in thu sands, but reappeat in two distinct channels farther down, the 
Chautang running parallel to the JumnOr and ihen turning west waul 
towards Hlnsii and Hissar- The licd in this part of its counie a^ords 
a channel for the Hissair branch of ihc W'estem jumna ( anal. I'mccs 
of Ehe deserted waterway are visible as far as the Ghagoas, which it 
formerly pine<| some miles below llhatnairp after a county of about 
360 miles; bui the stream is now entirely diverted iiHo the canal. In 
former days jE lost fl^lf in the sand, like others of fhe smaller cis-Suilej 
nvera, ^me authodties con-sidcr that the (JIvautaElg was originally an 
artificial cliannel. Cultivation extends along it^ banks in a few isolated 
patcheit^ but for the most part a fringe of dense jungle line* i(a course. 
Chavakkftd. V^l^^c in \falabaf IHstrictp Madras. iS^i^CHOwonATi 

Chawinda.— Villager in the Zafarw'lt rffAj/Zof Sialbit Disinct, Punjabp 
1 ituated in X- and 74* 47'* E. Population (igoi), 5p244. It is 

administered os n ‘mtifTed ar^c' 

Cbeduba. Island ( — An ijilaiul off the coast of Arakan, in 

Kyauhpyii Distrietp Ijswcr Burma, lying between 18° 40^ and 56' X. 
And 28' and 93* 4^/ E,, with an area of 11a .square miles* I'he 
bbnd k tdaiigolat in shape : ib^ northern coast runs eont and west, i(s 
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eastern north and souths while its duiiffard fildCn turned towards tlie Bay 
□r Bengal^ follow's the |;enenil trend of the coasts namely, north-west and 
iSQuth-ea-st^ It is well w'^itxled, and possesses ti good deal of undulating 
eotintf)' and some btlls which rL%e to a height of oser T;^ooo feet above 
the sea. In the extreme north-west comer is a scnmlled volcano which 
discharge^ Ittflammahle gas. 'Ilie island forms a township. Its popu¬ 
lation was in and 26^89^ in 1901+ Rice and tohaiXO are 

the tw'o main items of export. T'he name is said to be a corruption 
of i-Adr or *four capes.' The town of Cheduba (population^ 

11540)1 the town.Hhip head-quarters^ is on the rastem coastp near the 
poitti; where the ii^larLd approaches cEc^st tc? the adjacent island of 
Kamrce, 

Cheduha Township (Hurme'^e^ —South-western town' 

ship of Kyaukp^nj Distncti Ixiwer Hurma, consisting of 
Isi.ANli, and lying between iS° 40^ and 18* 56^ N. and and 

E, Its head-quartcra are at Cheduha (populattonp in ihe 

north-east of the island. In igoi the towTiship contained 114 viMageji 
and 26^899 inhabitants (an increa.se of 1^559 since 1891). Its area is 
120 square miles, and the density of population is ua persoit ‘4 per 
square mile^ w'hfch is higher than that of any other township in the 
] >istricE. The isUind has long been inhabited by people from Chiira- 
gongj and the name by which it is known to the Bntish (said to lie 
a corrupt ion of fAar or ' fouf capesis of Indian firigin. About 

40 square miles were cultivated in 1903-41 4t^ooo land 

revenue. 

Chen^b Colony^—A recently settled area in the Rechna 
Punjab, Ipng between 30° 4^^^ Jind 31* 46" N. and 72^ 19' and jf 
38" E. The colony occupies most of the large tract of wa-^te tan<i 
owned by Cjovemment, called the Sandal R^r, which was situaleil 
mainly in the old District of Jhang, but also includt-d portions of 
Montgomery^ Gujranw-ata, and I^iore. It includes the whole of the 
new LvALLrUR District, jiartn [>f the Chinioi and jhang fuAsf/s of 
Jliang Dtalrict, haJf nf the KhaogAh Dogran fa^sf/ of GujrSnwalLi, and 
a few' estate*^ in the SharaJtpur /aAsil of [jihore; In igoi the coinry 
had a pipulation of giving a density- of 213-7 persons per 

square mile* on an area of 3^706 square miles; but since then the 
[Hjpulntion has greatly increased, and the present arcsi of the colony 
is 3,855 square miles. The colony contain-s the towns of LvALi.eL'R, 
the headni^uartcrii, Sanola, Chiniot Hoad, Gojra, and Toba 'J’et Singh, 
with 1^418 estates or ^iftagesi- This mst area wai until 1892 ^ipar^ly 
inluibited by nomad ^jastora] tribes, such as Baloch^ ('hhaddars, 
and Kharral.«i, who cannot have numbered more than jo,ooo at 
Cen.'ius of tfigi. In 1901 the Census showed that iinniigrant:> num- 
lietcd 539,493, chiefly from the following Dutricts ^ Siilknl (103,000), 




AmriSfiiiir JnHiintliir Ciirdii.s|iur (44pOOo), Ffoshi,1rpur 

(35,000), l^hore (j^ooo)p Gujrat (35*000)1 LucihLina ([fi^i 3 oo)p Shfihpur 
(l^ooo)p and Fenwjcpore (i 5pOoo)^ (’ultiv^ation wus rendcrcrd p{>^sible 
oTil^ by the cDnj>LnjcliDn of the Ckksah Cj^nau As fast sw the canat 
and its disEributanes were coiiMrncted, the waste lands owned by 
Government were divided into sqimrcs, each 37^78 acres in area* and 
allotted to various classc!;; of grantees. To capita! rsLs were allotted areas 
of from 6 to 50 squares eacb^ on payment of a nazamufj varying from 
Rs. TO to Rs. jQ per acre accord ir^g to the area of the grant, pmprietar)' 
rights l>eing eventually obtainable on a fun her |nyinent of Rs. jo-io-o 
per acre+ Yeoman grants were made to agfjcuhurists on similar terms^ 
the arcii cjf a grant being usually four or five squares, and the 
Rs, 6 per acre. The nmjority of the grxuits made were, howe^^erp 
* peasant' grants of a half to three squares each. 'fhe^iC were free 
grants, but Eo prevent alienatKinp carried n<j rights i>f propnetfirship, 
a right of occu|3anq' being act^uircd after live ycar?^ compliance whh 
the terms of tin: grant, LTniJer this sj'jitetn capitalist!? have acquired 
122,000 acres;* including 8,500 allotted in rewanl gnmtj;^ and 54,500 
aoid by a.yEii[in ; yeomen (including military fjcnsioners), 14^,000 acres ; 
and immigrant peasant grantees, 948,000 acres. In addition to these, 
254,800 acres have been allotted to [he nomads of the Sandal Bar* and 
15 ijQoo acres to samindiirt of the suiroiinding [ hstriets as compeni^ttory 
grants. The camel-breeders of the B^r have also received 85*000 acres* 
on condition that they maintain camels for tmnsport purpo^ and are 
organized into the s^th, 60th, fust, and &3nd Camel Corps. Four 
estates have h^tn allotted to the t alh and 17th Csv-alry, the r^th Lancers 
{Curelon^s Mitltanb), and the tfith Tiwana Lxncerfi, respectively^ as 
stud fitrmji;. Since its fouifidatfon the colony fias enjoyed rcmarkalile 
pms|reriiy« but its success was at first jeopardi^ owing to the lack 
of means of transport to cany olT its produce to profitable marlfCE-s. 
The VVjKtrabad KhJlnew.il branch of the NorthA^'c^tem Railway was 
oci^irdingly constructed in 1890-11700. It traverses Ehc whole length 
of the colony* within which lie t 15 miles of its total length of 201 miles. 
rommunicaEinn with Karachi is thus afforded t but the Jtch 
section from Sargex^ha h afcto he fug extended in the Jhclum Colony to 
fiborkot Road, a station on the VVa/Srflbld-Kh.lnewal line. It is also 
pEopoiMxl to connect Shahdara near I^hore with Klngla ; and to in¬ 
struct a chord-line, branching off from the ^idhdaia-Sjngla line a ^ihort 
distance from r^hore, which will iravem! the south-eastern poriion 
of the colony to meet iho WaxIrabSd-KhSnewal \lncai Shorke>c Road. 
Roads haii'c been constnicted m the colony to a length of 1*192 miles, 
of w hich at present only about 8 miles arc metalled* though nietalling 
is in pre^ess on 52 miles more. For cletnils os to the recent indtistrlal 
development* iw manifested in the growth of mills atjd factories the 
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{»r4gr4ph oil Arts aiid Majiufacittires in the Jkano DisTHid’ ariit-'le and 
the article oh S?AWt>LA should lie ctJiisulted. 

Cheo^b (tile of tJie iireeks iind Aithii of the \'cdab:).— 

A river in Kieihinrr and the Punjab^ being one of the ^ hve rivers^ 
frotii which the Punjab derive^ its nime. It rbe^ in the HinsiLkyaii 
cantuii of L^hiil in the I^unjiib in two strmiru$ ^ the Chaiidnii which 
i^ucs from :i large iitiijw-bcd on the siouth-casl side of the Hira I^chii 
cl a height uf 16,2^1 feet j and tine Ph^gn, which ti-scs on die north- 
wt^t slopes of the iiasiK 'Ihe Cliandrat after Howiiiy souLh-caat for 
55 tiiilo, sweeps round live bie>e of the niiid-HEniftliiyav and joins the 
Jthilga at landi, after a total course of 115 mites, I'liv eourse of the 
Bbagir to landi is only iliilt:^ Sts iivcmge fall being 125 feet |ier 

mile- Tlie united stream^ now known as tjie Cliandm-Bh^lga ot 
Cliervilb, flows through llie J^fiJigi valley in Chatnba State and lIilu 
ciuers the Padar district of Kasihmlr at an elenitiun of d,ooD feet. 
Thence fur ifio ivnics it iuws between sleep clifTs of the high [noun- 
lains^ and then fur mites through the loiter hills to Akhnur, where 
it becomes navigable. There arc three remarkable bends in the 
Chen^b. Where it miehes KUihtwar from a north-west course it 
suddenly tw'ists due south ; at Jangalwar it uieks from south to west ; 
and at Amas it leaves iti westerly course ^md llowa due south jiast 
Riflsi to Akhnar. Al each uf these turns the Chenilb is joined by 
a streaui of considerable sisCt and at. every cimnge of course the river 
seems to cut throtigh ihe mountain range along whserh it Itad been 
fluwing^ 

llie chid tributaries in iu ijas.-^e tlirough KislUw^rp Hhadrawilr, 
and jainmii arc the Uniar and Sbudi, and the Bhutna and Maru 
^Vjirdwan rivers* Between Rishtwar and Akhnur it receives the 
waters of the Golan l^r and Lidar Kot, and the Uichlari and Ans^ 
and between Riasi and [he western Ixjundan' of Jammu it is joined 
by the 1 iwL There are f^cveral bridges^ iwi? uf whieh on the routes 
from Jammu to Kashmlrp iUld from Kashmir to Kishtw^lr respectively, 
are of a sujrerior descriiJlion. The rest lun: of the primitive 
typc—ihree ropes stretched acrovs the stream in the form of a liiangle^ 

'Hic ChenAb re-enteni the Punjab ai Khatri Klh.lL in Sfllkot District. 
I’be 'J'iwi joins it almost at once, and the fir^t place of im|M,>rtance in 
British territur)^ is VVadrlb^d^ where the Aleaandra Bridge (Lmrtes the 
North-Wfitem tbiilway across the river. T'hroUgllout its course in 
the plains the river flows in a wide ajid shifting bed of sand. A few 
miles soiitlvwest of iVwi rabid the main bnincb of the Ij0W£:r Chun at? 
Canml lakes off ut Khanki: and thtncc the river flows on greatly 
diminished in bulk+ tlhiding the Chaj iKiab on the west from the 
Revlina Duib on the east until the Jheluni joins it in JIvaiig IXstrict at 
’1 rimniu, llicuce the two rivers flow under the name ol the Cheiubp 
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till joinud by K^vi near Sidliii tmd by tbc Sutluj iU Mudw^la, 
The Norili^^V'tsierri Koilwjiy it h^ii at Sher Shall, Tlienoe 

the united liUeum Hows on uinkr die nume of the PanjnaUp to join 
the Indus at Mtlluilkul. Sniiitl Ixxil^ <sin navigute the Chenab in the 
];]ains all the yeuf roundp bnt theft is lillle tmlftc above Chiniot. 

7 here is qvldtnee to show that the ChctiSh Howed lo the east of 
Multan as late vs a. d. 1245. I'he Bois then occupied its old bed 
[iHSsui^ Dipajpur j and the Jhelurn^ Chen^b, and R^vi niet north-eo^f 
of ^MultAn, and (lowing to the east of that city juintd the Be^s 
miles South of it and east of Uch. "J'hus MeJtAn and L'ch both 
Lty ill the Sind-Si^ptr Do^b- By 1^97 the Chtii^b had altered Its 
course westward and was liowing to the west of Mult!ln+ os it still 
dues, 'i’he part of the river which divide the iiiodcfn District of 
Cujr^t froni Gujr^nwnta wus known to the Muhammadan hlslorions as 
the Sudli;ir^ (Souhka)^ from the town of that name on its left bonk. 

CheiL^b CanaJp Lower ^—A |>cirenriial canal in the Punjab, taking 
olf from the left bank of the Chunab river and watering the tract 
between it and the RdvL The greater part of this area was before 
the introduction of irrigaijun a desolate regioitj iui|>coplcd except for 
a race of postoml nomads known as Jangifs, 'fhe laud was for the 
most part tjovemmetit waste, and was thus adapted for cotonixation 
on a scale hitherto untried in the hksiof)' of India, if not of the world. 

I he gngiiial work w'-os designed os a simill inundation canal and 
i>|a:ned iis such in 1^87^ but in 18S9 it was decided to convert it into 
A ]j>erGnniaL canal tpf the lirat magnitude. 'Phe head-works of the caiuil 
are at Khinki^ a village in CiujrinwftLL District, 8 miles below ^Vaxlr- 
abad. Here there is a weir across the river, by which the supply to 
the canal i* regulated and controlled. The main line tif the cunoJ 
luis a bed-width of 250 fuulp mid has been run with a depth of about 
i j feet and a dJschoTgc of i i^wo cubic feet |H:r second, or about six 
tiniej^ I he ordinary (low of the Tliajiie*i at 7 'eddingtun. This w'cir wiis 
cumniunccd in 189c and completed in 1S92. The largest brunch of 
the canal, the Gugera, carrying about one-half of the Ujtal sup[>ly, 
Eakes i^ff from the left bank of the niain line at the zSth mile. It has 
a length 0^55 milts and then bifurcateii into two subsidiary branches, 
tile Gugera Uwer and the BuralJa, with lengths of 77 and 46 miles 
rtiijiecLively, On the right bank, not far from the same olf-cakc^ ifl the 
Kol Xikka branch with a length of 18 miles. The extreme lengih of 
the main line is 40 miles, and it then divides into the Jhang, Kakhi 
and Mian ^Ui branches. The Jbang is the second largest branch 
of the sysiem^ and carrtea about 3,000 cubic feet |jer second. Its 
length is about 62 miles, before it bifurcates into the Jhang Lower 
miles) and the Bhowirut {7J miles long). ITie lengths of the 
Kakh and Mian .\U arc 55 and 27 mlLes ic^pecti^*tly. 'Hsc total 
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u{ the iiitLiLi dhannuls i;i 426 miles. Fur the distiibutiun of 
tike Wttter-SLjpplj' froiu the bnunjhes to the Ti^TJitercoursets wluch dirtfetljf 
irriyii^tu liind Uiere were, ul the end of 1903-4, Sijij miles uf 
distribilUiidcs ^ and for ibe villages colonized by Govcnimenl there 
had been constructed about ix,oqo miles of watercourses. The total 
urci^ cuiimiandai by the canal at the end of 1903-4 was 5,255 square 
mites in Gajranwikt^ l.ahorc% Jhung^ iiuid ^^ontgumeIT DistnetSj of 
which jjOgS square miles were irrigatedt tui area which is miiablc of 
subsunlial increase. "^Jlie total area of Government wiiste in the 
Ikjflb is about 3>Si; square iiiilea, of which 2,827 sr|iiarc miles of 
land coTuniandcd by the caiioil lard Is^n allotted hy tlie end of 1903-4. 
The grantees arc divided into ihree daiJ^es—capitaJistfl^ yeomen, and 
Ix^asuLits; the greater |iart of the land lias been distributed to p^sauts^ 
who are by far tfcie most satisfactory tenant-'?*- For the purpose of 
alloLnicnt I he w hole of the ( lovernmetit waite haa been di^dded into 
squalid, the side cf otch square being t^toa ftiet and the area about 
zS aciejk A peasant's grant consists of fron* one-half to three squares, 
a yeoman's of four or five, and a capitalist's of any number from five 
tu twenty or mure; and each setter is prat^deally guaranteed water for 
the annual irrigation of a Certain iiercentoge of his holding. The 
Govemment retains the pro|jrtetaiy rights in die land, and the 
colonists arc its tenants, the 3x:asants hir a term of years, the yeomen 
widi right of continued accupftney so long ns they jiay iheir assesS' 
nient, while the capitalists itbio die right to |nirchase proprietary 
rights in their tenancy after the liqisc of a certain |>eriod. 'J'hcre arc 
also tenures which Larry the liability to prov ide a certain number of 
camels fur niLlilary sun’ice. For the putpovc of distiihuting the land 
and uf settling the culonists in tillages, a s|jei;Lal colontzatiun ufticcr 
luoi been ap^iointed with head-quarters at Lyal]|Hln There were 1,423 
vilhtges in 1903-4, the average size being about s° sqtwres or 1,400 
acres, liie population of the colony iit the Gensu-s uf 1901 was 
?8z,f>yo, and may uhtmately reach twu and a half tnilUoil.^^ A railway 
for the triUis|H]rt of produce lias been const reeled, running the whole 
length of the Lk>tb from ozlrdbld tu Kh.’lnuw^h and ^^vcral feeder- 
lines art! under consideration ^Fbe cainial cost uf the canal up tu the 
L-nd uf 1903-4 was about tSo hikhs. The canal earned a large 
revenue even while under cotiiitructiQn, while the prufils in 1903-4 
amounted to 24 per cent on the capital Invested. 'J’he gross and net 
revenue derived therefrom in diat year amounted to about K4 and 
6£i lakhs ius|>ectjvfcty. Uy 1913 the itet revenue is likely to be vet) 
considerably increased, and the interest on the ca|>ical bivested may 
amount to 30 |jer cent, w'hile the value of the cropji raised in a year 
Is eslimated to rive to 650 lakhs. The canal thus not only 
enormously relieied llie pressure of pupulation in the congested 
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lUitrk'Ls of ihc l^uojabi but has proved a most reniuneriiiLve iinCbt- 
iiieiUt besides adding lfll]gely to the general wejiUK of ihc country. 
An e-vtensive telegraph spiern runs from the head of the aiiml dow-n 
it^ nuiin line and bninebes, cind along some of its lai^er drstribuiahes, 
tlius facilixiiting rapid regulation of supply, 

Chen^b Intindatign CanaJs. — A systom of inundation canals in 
Ehe Punjab, talking off from the left bank of the Chunab bclo^' its 
cunjlueiiee with the Rav^ anti irrigating part of the Multan and Shuj- 
ahad /aA^ls of Multln District* 'I’hey were for the most part eon- 
strucEcd by the I'atliln rulers of Multan and yhujabidp and were oneo 
thirteen in nunsbtr ; hut by anuilgamation the hcitda in tin; river liave 
be^n reduced to four, the Matt il|yal+Wall Mul]aiiimad> bikandiirabad, 
and Sikandarwilh. As the* canal-irrigated land is much lower than ihe 
river level in July and August, the outer Ijanks of the are made 

spcci+illy high and slroEig to keep the flood waters from |Mjuring over llie 
cultivated land, and in certain lengths of the risner cnabanknjcnts have 
buen constructed, Jn this wny there is a dutin of protection abuui 
So miles long on the east bank of the river. 1 lic nmxitiuiiu dlsohargu 
of the canals is cubic ftel per ikfcond ; there are 252 initc-s of 

main canals and 4^ niile$ of fiovcrtmicnt distributaries. Until recently 
water was taken from tile main CAmh emirely by private watcrcoursest 
but the eonstnictioEi of properly aligned distributaries i^ now in progress 
'flic system by which the cultivators, in lieu of ikying for the waterj 
prQviderl Libour for silt clearance has recently been abolished, and 
(Mxupieri* mies iin|wsedi Ko capital account is kept for ihe^ canalt 
The grojjit; revenue for the three years ending Jyo^ 4 avemgt-il 
lakhs yearivt and the net revenue Ks. 47^000, I'hc average area im- 
Ijatcd for the sis years ending 1^03- 4 wsisj -14 squitre miles* 

Cbengalpat.—Distriefp subdivision, f/iM, and ttmn iti Madras. 

CirjxocLi'LT. 

Chenuagiri.—of Shimi^ District, Mysore- CiiAX-S-i- 

Glkl. 

Chem (or Kerab).—ITiie iimne of one of the oldest kingtJotns in 
Southern India. The e?uict locality i^ still a subject of diapuie, hut it 
is eertitm that it included the western coast of the Madm$ Presidency. 
It is doubtful whether the kingdom was simply sy-nonymous with 
KcraLi, which was the name of the whole w*cstcni iroasl, including 
I'ravHncore, or whether Chera wus an older name for the kingdonks of 
Kerala atid of the Kongu kings combined* If the latter, it embraced, 
besides tlie present Disiriets of Kanura and Malabar and the Native 
States tpf Cochin and TravunciJfc, the Districts of CoimlKitorc und 
!i:iaiem, with jjurEs of Mysore tmd the Nligiris. In the earliest historiLal 
days, Chcru, CholAi and l\\vnvA formcfl the three great southcni 
kingdomst the cutifinei of whith met, aceonJilig to trudition, at u place 
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OR ihc Caiii^cry river, 11 miles east of Karflr. The date oC ihe origin of 
the Chetii dyimity is unknown, but h wus in eKistencc early in the 
Christian era- It is mentioned in the edicts of Asokii and by Ptolemy- 
'I'oWiinJji the end of the ninih or beginning of the tenth centuryi the 
Chcra country was overrun by the Chola^. Their dominion aijpe&rs to 
have contiitued until the end of the eleventh century, when it was 
probably checked by the Hoysalas of Dorasaniudra (lialcbld in 
Mysore^ but thej' held the country til! they were overihrowri by the 

uhanmiadans in A. in ijio- Tlic latter were Hhortly afterwards driven 
out by a Hindu confederation, headed by the rising chiefs of Vijaya- 
lugEir, and £or tw'o centuries were held in cheek, w-hite the ^ ijsiyarutgar 
eni[]iTe, which bibsorbod the ancient State of Chenr, grew to its greatest 
height of prosperity and gmndeur. In 1565 the Vijaytuiagar kingdon) 
w^as destroyed by the NCuhiitinnadans j but the Chera country was 
pruhably iaeld by the Xaiks of Madum till the w hen the whole 

[if bouthem India was devastated by the constant strife between the 
rising king?s of Mysiore, the Madura Naik^ and the Muhammadiins. Jn 
1*140 the Cbem countiy was captured by the am t ies of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of JJijapur, and wtuj sci/od by the Mysore ting in 165a. 
l^erpetua] Strife ensued, ending only on the downfaU of Tipu SultAn 
and the capture of Scringapatam, 

Cheratr— Hill sanilariuni and cantontnent in the Nau^jhahra/ffArf/of 
Ft^ftwar Dtstriett North-West Frontier Province, situated in 33* 50" N. 
and 7i''54'' E, on the west of the Khattak range, 30 miles southn^iA 
of Peshawar, Chervil, which is 4,500 feet above sea-tcvcl, was first as(^ 
as a sanitariitm fw lroo|i« in 1861, and was declared a cantonment in 
ifeS6. A hospital, a churcht and a few bungalows have been builh 
Ihe station has a good water-supply, and is throughout the sutimier the 
head-quarters of the Peshawar division command, and of one of the two 
British rcgifiients stationed at PeshAwar. A dctachmcni uf the other 
British regiment is also ^icnt here, I’he mean iem|.ierature in June U 
Ss'* at Cherut, compared with 9a* at J^eshSwar, and the nights ate 
bearable^ 'Phe hill commands a view of the whole of the FeshAw^r 
valley on one side, and on the other of a peution of the Khwarra valley 
in PoshAwat District^ and of Kohii District a^i far as the Indus, I he 
population, according to the Ceitsus of March, 19*1* was only 3?^ 
Europeans), but in the hot season the gatTisoii sometimes numbers 
1,000 iiieo. 

CheriaJ.— in Nalgonda District, Hyderibad State* with an 
area of 647 square miles- Its population in 1901, inctudsngy<^^^'i* 
104.147, compared with 89,868 in 1891, The contained ijE 

villiigfei^ of which 27 arc jtlgfr, and tJhcrial (jxipulation, 2 , 7 A 0 
heudquiirtcrs. Th^ land revenue in 1901 was 1^; kkhs. Rtcc k 
eKtcnsivuly nu^ by tank irrigation. In 11^05 a number of villages 
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were added lyChcrial from the ^"ardiitifiaput uf aranj^rtl Uisitrict^ 

which was abolisJied, and Cherial was tmn^fcircd to Nalgonda Disirici. 
"J’hc presenl hcad-quariera are ai Jang^on (poptilaticnip 1 ^ siAtitm 

on ihc Nii^ni’s Slaiu J?Jii!way^ 

Chtrra. —?eiiy State in the Khflsi Assantr I he ijopulation 
in igoi was S+isSp afld ihe grois revenue in 190J-4 7 > 9 ™' 

atsd iron art founds bq.1l art not largely worltcd. Other products include 
potatoes and umn^ In which there is a cojisiderably imde. cotton. 
niilSei, betel nut, cbilliCii* ginger, and honey. The title tv the 
Sieniship of the State is disputed^ and cai the occaskm of the appoint¬ 
ment of a new Sicin in 1901 there were serious riots. 

CherrapimjL ^'ilbge in the KhJ^l Hills, ^Vssam, situated in 
i^^N. and 91® 44' li.. on plateto ovcrifJdhing the pHins of Sylhet, 

4 455 feet ab*rt c sea-kveL Cherraptinji is famoiiwas having the highest 
recorded rainfnll of any place in Asta. rhe annual fall averages 45^ 
inches, but in iS6i a tola] v( 905 inches fell, of which j6fi were re¬ 
ceived in the month of July. In 1^76 nratfly 41 inches of rain fell in 24 
houre, 'Phe Khlisi Hilis at this [wni rise straight from the pliiiir.% nnd 
the south-west monisfXin blowing across the flooded tracts of Bastem 
Bengal and Sylhet is suddenly stopited by this l^rricr. The air, which 
iji saturated with moisture, cools and b prccipimted in the fortii of nnn. 
'Hie village is situated on a platesiu overlooking the plains, bounded by 
gorges on either side, and h thus LXjnsplctely surrounded by cooliiig 
vapour. 'J'he administrative hL-ad<iuartcrs of the Kbisi and jaintia 
Hills w^ere originally flxed at this place, but they were transferr^ 
to Shiibng in 1864. 1 he relnainss of the bungalows, whicli were built 

of solid masonry , formed an imcTesting specuicSe. but were much dam¬ 
aged by the earthquake of 1897- Cherrapunji contains a dispenKuy, 
an English middle schotd, and a brunch of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission. Coal iJi found neiir the Top of ^n isolated ridge, steeply 
sc^r[)ed on every side and rising to about ^qo- feet above the level of 
the plateau. The ram lies in a horiEoniai p>silion on a l3cd of lime¬ 
stone, atid its outcrop, where not concealed by jungle or debris, forms 
Lt continimU4i ribbon, folloivtpg the contours of the hill. The coal b 
of excellent quality, and is fit for use on steamers, but at present it is 
only worked in a desultory and unsclentiftt: manner by the KbiLsi 
vill^ers. 'Hie total quantity in the field is cstinnated at more th^m a 
million tors, 

ChetwaL— Village in the Ponnilni fSluk of Makibar District, Madras, 
^ituaTcd in 10*3^1'' N. and 76® 3' E.. in the ttffiSarrt (parish) of Vadana^ 
^lalli- Population (1901}, 5,316. It was formerly the terminus of the 
line of backwater conmTUPiciiion extending to Cochin and 'rm^'ancore, 
but Is of little imponance now that communication by water lias been 
i»[xjned up to Pomiiiii. In 1717 the Dutch took Chetwai from the 
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Zaniurin, buill a fort, and made it the capital of their province of 
PappiEiivalljtiiU In 177^ the fort was captured by Haidar AfcL 
Chetwai into British possession in l75^o and was leased to 

tltti Cochin Klja till iSos, when it came under the Company’s dirccL 
adiiiinistratioHr Only the fcjundations of the fort now remain. 

Cheyijr*—rown in the Madudlntakain of Chmgkput Dis- 

trict, Madras^ situated in la* al’^N. and Sd° M ntilGn south-east of 
Miiduriiiuikam iovrn. It J-s the chid" place in the C hey Or saffitnJJn 
and a Union, l^'opuktton (1901), 5,310. Cheyur contains three 
temples, detlicaled to KsulfisanAthiii, Subrubniatiyi^ and \'Mmlkanathai, 
in which are valuable inscription^ relating lo the Chola dyiuutty. li 
also contains extensive salt-pans. A weeltJy fair is held every I'hursday. 

Chhabra DlstricL—One of the Central Indiawar of the State 
of I’onk, Rajpuliiia. It is for certain purposes included in the political 
cliargc of the Resident at liwalior. U lias an area of 3 J J square miles, 
anti lies between 24* aS' and 2^^ 53' N. and 76® 43'' atid 77 $* 
being bounded on the iiorih by Gwuhor and Kutah, on the west by 
Kotah^ and on the south and east by Gwalior It is in shape an 
triegular triangle-, stnd consisl!!^ of three natural di%'isEOTis —/tiif K/- 
and the lirsi of which is flat and fertile, while the other 

two arc crossed by a range of welhwooded hills. The principal rivers 
are the i^arbati and its inbutaiyv the Andheri ; neither actually enters 
the district^ the former flowing along the entire eastern and northern 
liordcrs, and the latter forming the western boundary for about 35 
'fhe prEpulation in r^oi w'as 3h.o4^i comflwirEd widi 4^t473 1691- 

'J’hwe are villages and one town, Chhabha ([«>|iuladon, 6^734). 
I’ho prindpa] caster arc Chaniars, Dhakars, BriLhmanSi and Etodhasc 
forming rcii|iectively 11, 9, 7, and 7 per cent, of the total. The Chhabra 
is .said to have been fltst colonized by the Khleht CKauhan 
Rijputs^ and in 1295 Cugal Singh of this ctan founded the fort of 
Gugor, winch was for a long time the tdiicf towiii tow'ards the end 
of the eighteenth century tlie district [jassed into the hands of Jasiwaiit 
Rao Hulkar, who in 1B16 made it over to Amfr Khan, to whom iis 
pusseiision wp^s gtiaiaiitced by the Britisli Govemnient in the treaty of 
Of the total area, about 145 miles, or 7S per cent., are 

AAu/siif pirying revenue direct to the State, and the area available 

for cultivadon is about squaJC miles. Uf ihiSi about 70 ^uarc 
miles, or 47 per cent., were cultivated in 1903 '4+ the irrigated area 
being 7 square miles. Of the cropped area, wheat occupied about j6 
par cenu, Joztfdr 29, gram maiie 6, and poppy 5^ cent, I he 
fcveiiiLie hiHis idl sources is about 1^4 bikha, of which ihreeTourrhs is 
derived from die land Oningea are a speciality of the pkee, and arc 
caponed in considerable E|uaiitiLies. 'lire Blna^Binn branch of the 
Great Indkn l^ninsula Railway runs for about 22 miles through the 
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di^iriciL, hnviEig two one aboui a mile iK>rlh af Chhabra 

town* 

Chhabra Town.— Hcwd-iiuiirters of tlie/fliTfarfii of thu same name 
in the Statti of Tonk. Rljputaoa (within the limits of the Uentml India 
Agencyft ^huated in 24* 39^ K, and 76^^ 52^ E,, ull the right bank 
of a slryam calKed the Reirip about 125 soulhHii4?t of Tonk city, 

and one mile south of Chhabra sUtiicin on the Bliui-Baran bnu^lt of 
Lireut Indian Pctiinstib Railway. Population ^,724,^ 1 hi; 

lo^vn possess a strong fort^ said to liave been htiili by the Khidils 
in die fifteenth certiLr>% a [Xisl and telegraph o^fite* a small jaih a 
vcrniiculikr h^hoolp and a dispensary for oul-palients. 

ChhactiJiraiilL-t:apital of the KaisiA Stale, Punjab, situated in 
15^ N. and 7 15^ E Popubtioit (19^1% The income of 

the TmmEci[]aUlyj wholly derived from octnoii was Rs. 
and Lbc e^ijendittire Ra. 1,170- town jiossesscs ait i^nglo-ver¬ 

nacular middle school and a dispen^r) . 

Cfihaiaia. -Petty Si^tte in Kathiawak* Bomtiay. 

Cbhiliar-— Petty Slate in Rkwa Kantha, Botidwy. 

ChtmplSt. -Villagt; m the Utrauli of Conda District, Lntied 

Provinces^ situated in 59' K. and 83'' 34' E., on the Bengal and 
North Wi:atern Railway. Population (it^oi)* 73 - The village, toui- 
monly known as Swaml Narftyan Chltupiih to distinguish it froru other 
places of the same liame, is celebrated oa the birthplace of Siihajanand, 
a rEligions reformer in the ftirly part of the nineteenth cenlujy. He 
migrated to Gadhatk in Gujarilp and became a learned Sanskrit scholar 
and ascetic. He is itow worshipped as an incarnation of Knshna under 
the name Swuml NAr4>'ao. A large temple of stone and marblcp w liich 
has been erocted at coiisidemble e-^pensep contains relics of Sabajanand, 
besides images of various deities. It is adorned both inside and out 
with paintings. IVo large fairs are held annually. 

Ch-hapranli. —Tfjwn in the Blgh^iut ^^Asii of Meerut Districi, Lnited 
Pfovincesp sijmtted in 39' N. and 77° 1E, 55 north-we*t of 

Meerut city. Population (190 j 7,058-. It is said to lia’^'e been founded 
lny J^lts in the eighth centnf)-. In the eighteenth century the of 
Mlr^iur, who had been almost ruined by the incursions of the Sikhs, 
n>igratcd here, and added to the population and prospeniy of the town. 
'^J’here is a large colony of Jain Bani^'^p who are people of some wca.hb. 
'J’hc town Ls administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs, SpOoo. U lit increasing in importance as a centra f£>r the 
collection and export of wheat and sugar. J here is a priniaty school. 

Cbb^t& TahsU. —Nortb-westem iuAsi/ of Muttra District, United 
Provincciif conterminous with the fiargapm of tbc same namei lying 
between 37° and 27" 56^ N. and 77* 17' and 77° 4^^ 
liiea of 406 square miles^ Popubtion rose Iroin is 3 k 4 ^S t“ ^ 
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173,75^ In I go I. There are isR vlli!i|^e?f und i^m tcjwns, K<wi (|X>pu- 
lalionp ftS^s) and Chhata (S,3S7X head-quarters. The 

deiTiand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 3^33,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 59^«>P. 'llie density of populatk^np 428 pcf^Jiis |>er square TnilCj is 
the lowest in the District. Up to 1894 the northern portion formed n 
seporare called Kosl. The tfiAstl is bounded on the east by the 
Jumnaj which h fringed with ravines and a sandj' 5tnp of land 1 but 
these are not so extensive as in the Muttra fuAsJHo the south. A ndge 
of sand traverses the centre^ and another narrow bell is found farther 
wesLp beyond which is a shallow depression not sufficiently tnarlted tr» 
form a drainage channel. The wKitern boundary is fonned by the 
Bharaipur State, and in places low' stone hills arc found. In the north 
the welts are %'ery deep and the waSer they contain is usually bmekish. 
'Fhc auEtnim hars'est is more inifmrtanS here than the spring han'estp and 
JmifAr is the mt>^t common staple. In 1903-4 the area under cultivatiori 
was 339 Wjuare tulles, of which 113 were irrigated- The Agni Caniil 
supplies a nither larger area than wcHs, A driin lias recently iKrc^n 
completed from a deprtas^ion near Kosf to the Juttina. 

ChhMa Town. — Head-quaitem of the faAss/ of the ?cime name in 
Muttm Dislriclp United Pro^fneeSp Situated In 37® 44^ N. and 77 * 

E., on the .kgra-Delhi road. Populaiiim (tEjoi), 8*187. principal 

feature of the tow-n is its targe fort-like covering an area of u 

acres, with balllcmentcd walla and bastions^ and two Irjfty gateways 
of dccMlcd stonework p dating from the time of Sher Sh,^h or Akbar. 
The interior is dUfigured by a numlier of mean mud huts. During 
the Mutiny nf rS57 the Siimt was occupied by the rebels, whOp how¬ 
ever, had to blow one cjf the lowers dowTi before they could cfTccl an 
entrance. The town i^ administered under Act KX of 1856+ with an 
income of about Rs, j,300. Trade is chiefly locai There is a primary 
School w'ith about So pupils 

Chhatak. Vilfiige in the Sunamganj subdivision of Sylhct District* 
Eastejrn Bengal and AssarUp situated in 35^ 3' N. and 91^ 40' tl, on the 
left l>ajik of the SiimMu The river navigable by steamers up to 
thi-s iwinl all the y^r roundpand there in a large export trade to Bengal 
In limcp prilatoca, and omngeA, A tall ma.«mry obelisk, erected in 
memorj’ of Mr. fnglWp who fnuiultjd a large business in lime, stands on 
the summit of a Ukw hill from which a ma^iftcent view is rttiiained 
over riveTp swampp and forest to the blue line of the Khflsi iTills, w hich 
rise like a wall from the plain. 1'his obeli.sk was cracked in three 
places by the earthquake of 1897 p and the |>ieces were w renched round 
in llie same plane without being ihniwn down^ 

Chhataji*—Town in the Khurja /aAn/ of Bulandshahr Di^trict^ 
United ProvinceSp situated in a 8* 6^ N, and 78° 9^ E., 30 milen south 
of Bulandshahr towti. Population (19® 5*574- 'I’hc town takes its 
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name rTOm the Chhi^tardh.^ri c]m of McwilEfs wlio fffunded it It 
belongs to the estate of the same n:tTiie founded by Mfihmfld All Khan^ 
a brother of MnrSd All Kb.^ln «f 1'he esmEe is at pre^nt 

under the Tfuirt of Wardfs, as the ovmcr, Alnnad Saiyid Khin, is a 
minor. ChbaLirii is admitiislercd under Act XX of 1^56, with an 
income oi Rs. Soo. There is 11 pruiiarj^ fschool with about r^o 

pupils. 

Chhatarpur State, -A State in Ctfitral India, under tbe 

Kundelkhand Agenc)', lying between 14* 3 and 35^ 15'N, and 79' 
34" and So“ E.| with m area of tpiifi square mtles. It tiounded 
on the north by the Hamfrpur t>irfricl fhf the United Provinf^ and 
part of ihe Charkharf Slate : on the east by the Ken river, which 
Kieparates it from the Stale^i of Ajatgarh and Pann 5 ; on the west by 
portions of ihe Bijawar and Charkhart Sial^s ; and on the south by the 
Hijawar and Panna Stalftii and the British District of Damoh in I he 
Central Provinces. 1 ’hc greaEer part of the State consists of a level 
plain with a raean elevation of doo feet above ihe sea, covered with 
trees and watered by nuuieroiui tanks. The only important si reams 
are the Ken, with its tributaries the Urmal and Kutif, which flow' 
duHng the greater jart of the year. 

The main portion of the State lies in the BuTt<!dlfhand gneiss area. 
I'he portion immediately surroiindlny the chief town, however, falls 
within the Jfumna alluvial tmet, while in the sotith’easlcm part of the 
State, which is situated in the PannA range, ihe Ken and its irthutancs 
have cut deep gorges espos^trig the massive Vindhyan j^and^toneSi I be 
Rewah iihalcs, which also occur, are a continuation of the diamond¬ 
bearing tract of PanniL, though there is no record of their ever having 
been searched for stones. The Ixjwcr Vindhyan strata, w ith outcrops 
of the Bijawar; at their base, and the Kmmur sandstones art also met 
w'Jih^ the last yielding superb building matcrtal. The climate is tem- 
|)eratc, and the annual rainfall avetages 46 inches, 

*rhe Slate of Chhatarpur was founde^d in the laller part of the 
cighteenlH eeutury by Kunwar Sone Sah Ponwar or PairiSlr+ a retainer 
c^f Raja HindEipii of Panna, out of territories belonging to tJvai State- 
On Hindupats death in 1777 his son Samat Singh w^s forced to leave 
the Slate, and retired to Rjijryi^f, near Chhatar[Rlf. He died, leaving 
a minor sou, Htra Singh, w-ho*e guardian wok Kunwar Sfme Sah 
Ponw-ar. Taking lulvanlageof the youth of his mosterj Sone Sah seirud 
the Japr in 1785, to which he addtNd much territory^ during the 
disturbed jieriod of the Maratba invasion. Ifl iSoo he, together with 
the other Buudelkhand chiefs, became tributary lo All flahlidur, the 
Nawflb of Bind^H On tbe cstabll'^hment of British supremacy in 
Bundelkhand, Stme Sab received a saitad in i Sof\ by which certain 
lands he thud held were secured to him, while olSitrsK including the 
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lown of Chhaujr|iur, a'Cfc reserved to ihe British, In iSoS, however, 
lliese lands also were made over to him. Sonu Hah died in 18(6, 
having divided liiis piiiMCKsions among his five sons. Ijiter a redistribu¬ 
tion v^'^ls made ijy which the share of Fratap Singh, the eldest son, was 
considerably reduced. I’he British (iovernmeni disojfproved of this 
second partiiior as tinjust to I’raiilp Singh, and as opposed (o its policy 
of niainlaining the integrity of the Bundelkliand Stales; and it was 
rilled tliat on the death of his brothers their/i.tfJ^ should revert to the 
State. Bokht Sirigh, the youngest brother, who had been unable to 
manage his estate, made it over to his brother I’mtap Singh, receiving 
in lieu a cash allowance of Rs. i.ijo a month. Included in his hold¬ 
ing was a ww/ (or free grants of three villages belonging to the Di^hii 
family uf Uilhcti, held under gnuds given by Hija Hinduisit, 'I'his 
mua^ is still held by the family ftS a guaranteed holding subordinate to 
the Chhatarpur Darbilr, to whom the muajid^r is obliged to refer in all 
matters of internal administration. In i&iy the title of BUJS Bahidur 
was granted to the chief. Praiap Singh died in 1*54 land the 
iJirectors of the East India Company, rejecting his adoption of Jagai 
Raj, grandson of Batht Singh, held that owing to failure of direct heirs 
the Sute escheated to (lovefnmenf. In consideration, however, of the 
loyalty of the Chhatarpur chiefs, a fresh w-as, as an act of grace 

and favour, granted to Jagat Raj, and as he wias only eight yean old 
I'ratap Singh's second Rani was ajfpointed regent. She wa-s at the 
head of the State during the Mutiny of 1857, mid gave asylum to the 
refugees from Nowgong, In iShj a mnad of adoption wtis granted to 
the chief. Thu following year the Rani was removed from the rt'gcncy 
for maladminisirntion, and the State was placed under a European 
officer, Tn 1&67 the chief received powers of administration, but died 
the rent yciu. bis son Vishvanath Singh, the present chief, succeeding 
at the age of fourteen months. The State remained under European 
supervision until 187^, wheti the dowager RiSni was made regent, but 
misrule necessitated her ncmovtil From the position in 1878. Vishvanaih 
Singh commenced to admini.ster his Slate in iSfly, and received 
enhanced criminal |JOwers in 18941 personal title of Mahftraja 

in 1895, The Chhatarpur chief is the head of the Bundellihand 
Fonwurs or FaniJlrs, a local section of the great Agniltula dan which 
seuamted from the t>arent Stock in the ihirtccnth century. The 
hereditary titk-s are Hus Highness and RijA, and be receives a salute 
of 11 gun'N 

Many archimtilogica! remaina are met with in the Stale, the most 
important coUecLion of building* being at KhaJkaHO, where one of the 
finest groups of temples in Kotthem India I* to be seen. Ai the old 
town of Man, 10 miles west of Chhatarpur, once the seat of the PanhSr 
Rdjputs, there are numerous buildings. IhcMr, howeVL-r, with ihe 
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excepiiqn pf a kw Chandcl Tern:i3n'i (mcluding an undated irLsenption 
aji^Egned io abr^ut rigoli^ are all in tlw eigKieenth-t<^ntury style and of 
litde architectural merits ha^ang been erected in the time of MaMiaja 
Chliatar^dL Mutny fine tanks are attributed to the Chandebp of which 
ihe jagat Sa.gar at Mau* the liulika Talao at kajnagHr^ anti the Jhinna 
Sagar at Ijiurl aie tbc lotgest At ^fanyl^arJ^ dii the west bank t>f tlie 
Ken, close to Rftjgiirhj zo miles Rcuth-eost of Chhatarpur town, are the 
remalre^ «f an old fort which was originally tme of the Aih Ko^ or 
^ eight strougholdst^ for which Rundeikhand famous. 'Hie reins 
are now buried in jungle. I'he fifut was proljftbly called after ^[anya 
DfivTi w'ho, according to the bard GhaiK!, was a tutelary deity of the 
tlharldcls. 

The popukiioii ai the last three enumerations was: (iSai) 164,369, 
{1890 i74,i4fii and (1901) rShii^^P ghing a density of 140 (secsons per 
!tr|iMre niik\ During the last decade there ha-s been a dceTt;ai>e of 10 
per cent.j owning mainly to the fainino r»r 1S96-7. The State contains 
421 villages, and one town, CnwATAaPUst (populattnn, ravc}:?9)i the 
capital. Hindus number 148,343^ frr 95 per cenL ] MnsalmSns, 5,379 ; 
and Animists, 1,651, mainly Gond-s who inluibit d^e Deora faAnj/, 
EundelkhandT and its dLalects Baniflpharr and Khatola are the presTilent 
forms of s|M!eoh. 'J'he most numerous castes art (Tham^Sr-S 1 3 j3uo ; 
Kflchhls, [z,6qo; Kumnlfit 11,000; Ahirs, 9,800; and Brahmans, 
7^300, Agriculture fiupporLs 39 per cenln general labour 15 jx-r cen t, 
and State ser^-ice 7 per cent, of the population 

Of the total area of r,ii8 square tnilcs, 336 square miles, or ai per 
r:ent., are under cultivation, of which 65 square miles are Irrigated, 
chiefly from ortiflcial tanks and About 545 square mites of the 

uncu] tivated area are cultivable; 135 square mites, situated chiufiy in 
the south of the State, are under forest ^ and the rest is witstc. Of the 
cropped area, occupies 80 square miles, or 34 per Cent., fr'/ 50 

square mites, barley 46, .uimda aivd 39,/uM'tfr 26^ gram r5, 

wheat 10, and cot son 6 i?]uare mile^t. The agricul lurUts are drawn 
from all classes, Hrthnians, “lliakurs, rjodhls, Kurmls, and Ahlrs 
pnedomiiuiting. 

About jco miles of metalled roads are main Sained by the British 
Go^'Cmment, being portion.^ of the CEihatarpur-Satn5, (’hhatarpur 
Hindi, and Xowgong-B^iB high rivads, and f^rt of feeder-road from 
MahuE^a to Chandla. fHittlc ttwdo is carried on eJicept at the chief 
town- 'ETe principal e^^ports are grain, oilseeds, ard spioes ; the 
imports are piecogoods, gmin, metals, and salt. A British combined 
post and telegraph o^hl^:c is maintained at Chhatarpur, and a branch 
post ofhee at RJjnagar. 

For adminisliative purposes the Biate is divided into four/aAr,r/r^ each 
under a faAsthMt^^ who in the magistnatc and revenue olilker of his 
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charge, the head^iianers being al C:hhatarphn RAjnagar, T^nrl. and 
l^ctora. I’he chief liim entirE Ccmlrol in all atlrniiiistTalive and civil 
judicial matters. Iti criminal csutes he is specially empowerc<l by a 
saMd, gTBTited in to try hcinoui5t crimes, with ihe pmiifio that oil 

sentences of death must be referred to the Agent to the Governor- 
General for confirmation, and a periodical report submitted to the 
PoUiical r'^ctit of all cases iiivohing transportation or imprisonnicfit 
for life. The Hriiish codes are followed generally in (he criminal 
courts. For civil Cft-ses Unial njk^a have been drawn up. 

'Hie total normal revenue from all sources is 3-5 loklis^ of which 3-9 
lakhs is derived from land rei’enue- The nhief heads of eK[jenditiire 
are ; Hs. 47,000 on the genctnl administralinn^ including the chu rs 
establishment l Rs, 25^000 on ihe collection of land revenue : and 
Rs. j3|Ooa each nn pnlicCi military, and public works. 

No rnguLir revenue .‘^ettlemcni has been made. Mdsl of the land is 
Ijerirfcdically leased oui village by village to fatmera, who are responsible 
for the revenue. The State ha.s in such cofics no direct concern w ith 
the I’ultivators^ who make their own lerms with the famle^^^ the riarliatp 
however, reserving the right to intervene in roses of oppreswinn. llie 
inddence of the land revenue deitumd is about Rs. i-ii-o per acre 
of cultinited Land* and 6 annas per acre on the total area. Rates am— 
for mar (black soil), Ks. 1-3-2 to Rs. r-9^7 r for partr^ and XaAir 
(light soils), R. O-T2 I 0 to Rs. 1-3-5 each; for ranker, a stony soil* 
R. 0 “ 9-7 to R. I per acre. Special rates., varying from i 5 annas to 
Rs, 31* ore levied im Land growing beleFvines and sugar-cane. 

In iKSa the British rupee wns madelifgnl tender, in place of the 
iMM rupee struck at Chhaiarpur, and other local currencies. 

The army consists of n 2 regular infantry and 30 regular cavalry, and 
440 irregular troops* besides 40 gunneoi with 27 g>Jns. A regular police 
system wa.^ introduced ill i86j* and Ims recently Ijcun reorgnniited. 
The force includes 120 State police and 277 rural (joIlcc. The jnd Is 
at Chhaiarpur. 

In 1901 duly I -6 per cent- (3 males and 0-1 fenialet^) of the popubnon 
were able to ri?ad and wtiie. A school was first started at (. hhataipur 
in 1865, and made a high school in 1B84. Pupils are seni up for the 
Allahabad University esaminarions. There are 23 other schools fi'^r 
boys and two for girls, with a total of 765 ptipib, of whom 44 ar^ girh ; 
the annual expenditure is 6^700. A hewpitoJ is maiotained at 
Chhfltarpur, ’^"acci nation is regularly carried on and is liecoming 
yearly more popular. 

Chhatarpur Town,— Chief town o( the State of the same name in 
Central India* situated in 24° SS' N. and 79° E. at the junni^m of 
the roads from Banda to Saugnr and Nowgong to Satni, 34 
lani by road from Har|>alpur on the Jhiinsi-Manikpur section of the 
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Grestt Indinn PcrtliViMia Kailwajf, miles ffom N<jwgonK caiitonincnil, 
milts fram Sairm, Sind 7^ miles froni ISitodji. Popul&uors (i^oiK 
td,q;£^ It is named Jiiler ('hhatarsill of Paitnii* by ■whcmi \l 
ftnindcd sn 1707. Chhatarpur h a fine town, siirrounded or three side?^ 
by a wabj and oonlaiTis many wcit-hilllt houses. The chiefs palace is a 
L'lige ^f^taritial huilding;, standin^^ in the centre of the dly in a fine 
earden. Its appearaiKe is enhanced by nunverous iTn:>nunicnts erected 
by Coaiins* who settled Itere nearly two ceiunnes ago under the 
protect ton of Rip Pafiilr Sipigh of Tanna, and art- said to have assisted 
Sone Sah in aequiiing Chhalarpur. Before the opening of raibuys had 
divurled tiaflUc from the road's Chhatarpnr was a ccshNidemblc trade 
centre, salt-, iiigijj-j saip^ iron, and brasswart being its cinef articles of 
conimcfce In the town are a dispervsoryp a high school, one other 
seh(<il for boys and two for giTls^ a school of art for llit: encouragement 
<if local indiistries^ two larms for native traveller?, an inspecti-on 
bungalow belongii^ to the Gos'cmmenl Puhlic Works dejjartmtnip and 
a State guesthouse. 

Chhattis^arti Division, —ICastem Division of the Centra! Prey 
i-incts> lying betw^een 19® 50' and 23" 7^ N. and 80*4^' and jS"' K.. 
with an area of 91^240 square miles, tt consists of the plain forming 
the U[]|>er hostn of the Mahflnadl riverj hemmed sn by ranges of hills 
on the mmh, wt^t, and south. The Division contains, three Districts^ 
as shown i>cluw:— 
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Up to 1905, I he Division also included SAMBAi.FUft DtsTftiCTj which 
was then transferred 10 Bengsdn The District of Drug w^as constituted 
in 190G from portions of the old Raipur and BilZl5|>ur DtsirictSj which 
were too targe ftir effective nuinagemcnt. The name Chhattlsgarh, or 
"thirty-siii: forts** was formerly applied to the territonefi of the Haihoi' 
vimsi dynasity of katanpur* which compriHed the greater part of the 
present iKstricts of Drug* RaipUf, and Bililfipun Far removed from 
the louies of amiciV and protected fram invasion or disturlmnce by the 
precipitous ranges which fringe the plain im three sides, the Haihaivan^i^i 
kingdom continued to enjoy a jwaceful and uneventful existence until 
the middles of the eighteenth ctmlury ; while the peojiile, isolatcil and 
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almost iKirred from irtefcoiirst' «iiti ihe oulside irorkl, W developed 
nr ret:iined pccullariiics of dn&iS, maoinirs. and langU3|‘e which distm- 
gutsh ihem fiom the fc!.idenis of adioiniiTg tracts^ in wtioni they are 
known as Chhattisgrarhis, The Chhallisjpwhi dialect resembles the 
lorm of Hindi spnlttn in Oudh, The people are generally held to 
be ct.;iiact«i*ed by a Sack of inteUif-cnce, by txtffcward^s in their 
methotls of agriculture, and hy a more primitive habit of life than their 
OL-ighbours^ I’he hBod^lua^tLTs of the Coftimiasicmcr arc at Kaipur 
town. The population of the Division in tftSi was a'i 495 '*^S 5 * 
increased to if 'a 9 ’> '7 |wr cent. The Ce»«f* ^ 

lyoi showed a decrease to 3 , 64 *. 9 a 3 . or '* P" 
lisgarh plain having been visited by two severe famines during the 
piei ious ticcadc. In tgoi Hindus constituted 90 laer cent, of the total 
pormUtion and Animists 8 per cent., while there were only 30,000 
Mu-salmUns, i.ioo Jains, and s,fiw Christians, of whom 400 were 
Eurmieons and Eurasians. I’he density of population is 1J4 [lerMns 
iKr Nuuare mile, compsired «iih iia for PistrietJi of ihc rto^ 

Vince, it couiains 7 including Dnifc the had quarters of the 

new Drug District, and 9,356 inhabited villages, The marked ab^ce 
of towns is to be esphined by (he fact that the popuUitton is almost 
solely agrioiltural, and until within cotniLirativcIy recent years there 
has been very little tmda Raipur {31,114) is the chief rammereial 
centre of the Division, and the only town romaimng aiwc than «>,«»o 
inhabiunis. On the outskirts of the plain and siirtcnindmg the Bntish 
Dismtis are situated the territories of fourteen I-eudaiory Siaica, whose 
administnilion is controlletl by a Roliiical Agent under the supervision 

of the Commissioner. . 

Chhlbrimau Tahsll.— South centtal iaknf of ]• turukMbdd 
United I'rovinces, comprising the Juirganas of Chhibiamau and . * 
gram, and Ijing between a 6 " 58' .7" - 4 ' N- 79 *3 79 

5 ;' K., with an area of a 4 * 

list Kali Nadi and Ganges on the north, and by the Isan on the 
south. Population increased from 111,1 <4 in '89' ji* '* ' 7^5 ** ' 9 **' 
Tliere ate a4* villages and two (ownsi CHHiasaMau (population, 6,516)^ 
the tfiMl ht^d-quartem, and Tai/tRasi (5,437)- The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-1 ^ 9 *,***- "’‘I fo' 

density of population, s** iJersons per square mile, is almosl the lame 
as the District average. In the ccnin; of the »’we is a level 

stretch of fertile liwm. Crossed from north to south *T|j 

ridge of sandy -voil.and with sandy slopes approaching the alluvial imil 
on the lianks of the rivers The eastern l»rtion is rcmaTkahle for the 
large area covered by swamps and lakes. The area under cultivaimn 
in loox-j wa.s 160 square miles, of which 64 vj^te imgaitvl- Ihe 
branch of ibe I-ower C.anges Canal sup|ihes almul 14 sipiarv 
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mil*!. In ihe wesi of tht mtl wells most of the remainder, but 
tanks or J^i/s irrigate 4 or 5 ^lu^rt miles. In several vilhigcs 
(Indian hemp) is cultivated. 

Chhibrlmstn Town. —Head-quarfeni of the tftAiti of the same 
rkame in Famikh^lbiid District^ United Provincesj situated in 
and 79° ji' It lies on the grand trunk read, and is connected by 
an tinmetailed road with Fanu.kb^bsd city, Population (]90[X 6^526- 
The early histot}^ of the towTi h legcndarj-p but by the time of Akbar 
it was the head-qtiartejrs of a J^r^tifrs. Xawflh Muhammad Kh^n of 
FamikhUliadp larly in the eighteenth century, founded A new quarter 
called Xtuhanimadgi^njr a fine which wris improved 100 years 
later by a Eritish ('oltector. The town prospered by its situation on 
the gnuid trunk rfxid. ft is administered under Act XX of 1^56, with 
an income of about 1,100^ It contains a /aAsJ/t and dlspeiisar3i\ 
A market j-s held twice a week- The town school has t2o ]iupilsp 


and twej primary' schools 57. 

Chhifidwlra District.— Pistnct in the Nerbudda Division nf the 
Central Proiinci^Ssf lying btiweei^ ai* 2^^ and 23^ 49' N. and 7S* 10' 
and jif 24^ E., on the Sl^purl plateau* with an arn^ of 4,^31 square 
mfles. It is bounded on the tioiih hy Ho^ltangiibid and Narsingbpur ; 
On ibe west by Betfll ; on the rasl by .SeonT * and on the soxdh by 
N 3 gpur, and along a small strip to the south-east by the Amraotl 
Diiitrict nf Bcrar. The DiMtiict may he descril^jcd as enuafsting of three 
steps or sections of ditferent elevation ascending from the soudu Most 
. of the Sausar taAif/ lies below the Sltpur^ .ind forma 

part of the XSiJfimr phtn, with m election of about 
i*r<Mj feet. North of Ihls is a section of the r^ular 
Sdtpu^ plateau forming the md/^sdn' area of the Chhindwira /ffAff/* 
and lying at a general elevation of about 2,000 feet; while north again 
Ls a stretch of wild and mountainous country^ often rising to 3,000 feel 
above the covered with forest, and divided into JagfrJ or hcreditar)^ 
estates of the old hill chieftains, 'fhe marked features of the hill 
system arc the range which forms the southern edge of the sarpunl 
plateau ascending sharply from the Nagpur plains arvd that which rises 
from the level of the plateau to the north and falls to the Narbada 
\‘alley. A few peaks in the northern range rise to over 3,700 feet, and 
along its west exEends a scries of small plat^ui separated by valleys 
and ravines. Tfi the north-west the hills fall axx^y in a strip of low-lying 
oountn, which in tum flanked by the MahJldeo range of Hoshang- 
^hSiL A ?iffiall range of foDi-hilb also divides the south of the District 
from Nagpur. The surface of the Sausar faAsi/ is'generally undulating, 
while that of the Chhindwara faAsif is broken by isobtetl ftat-topped 
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hiHocLs, The most level [jortions are the iTiAUW trad borderinig on 
Seoni. and the Saoll*Mohkher plain in the south west of Chhindwara 
town, Set^d tributaries of the Narbada rise in the ooitheni hills, but 
the drainage genetallj is to the south. The Kanhan river rises in the 
iiorth-weit of the District, and after traveising the Chhindwara tahsii 
for ulj<jut 30 miles turirs to the cast to descend the ghait (hill (Ktsscs^ 
and subsequently crosses the Sausar tahsil into Nagpur- The Tench also 
rises in the north-west, and after Ho wing cast tbrougl) the C:hhi(idttam 
tahfU mms tt> the south and forms the boundan between Chbindwaia 
iiiKi bconl. its course in the District being about 160 miles. l ire I’cnch 
sub.s«iuently falls into the KanhaiH which 19 itself a tnbulaiy of the 
Waiiigangl. The Kuibciveta in Chhindwara and the jtin in Sausiir 
are .ifbuenis of the Pench and Kanhfln respectively. 

The greater part of the I listrict is covered with tlie Decraii trap 
or volcanic rock, in which fossHifcrou-s inter irap|Kan stmm arc met 
with at various localities. 'I'hcro arc. however, considerable c>|janses 
of meiamorphicand liondwami rocks. J lie Upper Gondwmius -iccur 
m the hills abutting on Kafsingbpur and HQ&bnngal)5d, while south 
wl Ihese tlie LofvtT Ckind v^lilta or Motor grrsup fotutd. A strelch of 
crystalline rock extends over the west of the Chhindwara tdAsi/ and 
runs soulh^^aslwards through the centre of Isausar. rhero are several 
coal-ricLds in the UistricL 

ITic •rE.swed^ forcsli lie principally on the iMMilhtm r^gK oi ilic 

Saipuras and on an irregnlirtr line of bills in the west of the District, while 
the northern range is covered by private forest. J e^ and saj (Trnni- 
aaf/rt tom€Hiosa) are the most imi»ortant timber trees in the Government 
forests, while the jaijlrs contain some sal {Sfn>ren raimfa). 
other trees may be meniioocd //«r<r {Oas^ima dalitr^ioida)^ iyasal 
iPUroiarpus Matsu^um\ shksham {JIaibtrgps and UndM 

ilreemia pandprd^. Various climbers, such as .Milkflia^ Baahma, 
SpitthohlHS^ and Peram, occur; and the undergrowth iiK'ludcs s[iecie» 
t;f 6’rvr«a, mphus, PhyllantHus, and CUhlanikus. Among gras-ses 
may be mentioned d&b \^Cy*i9dw daifylm\ h*sat (/W 4 «rrf arstntra), 
ai«l rasa (Attdrepa^n S^kt>enaatkas). 

Game is by no means plentiful in the forests. Tigers are ^Idont iiu,^ 
with, though letitiards are more numerous and the true hunting leopard 
has been shot in ChhindwHra. A few wild buffalo and a (air number of 
bison are contained in the Japrd^i forest-s, and the or 

swamp deer is found in the District. Chhindwara Is not a good Dislrtct 
ft»r game-hirds as there are very few tanLs; but fish are found in the 
rivets and latge streams in consMlerable numbers, and the mah^er 
in the J’ench afford txcellcnl sport, some specimens reaching a weight 

The elimaw in most parts is cold and healtliy, being probably the 
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iDtjsi favourjible in tiic Province, The heat is seldom severe, while the 
light rainfall nwJtes the monsoon season plensant In tlie cold scimjii 
ihL' tempcTuturc ftetiuently falU below free/ing-poim, but ice is not ofien 
seen, llic variations of temperature in different parts of ihe J^b-triet 
correspond to those of clevaliunp the Sausai fnAnl having the same hot 
climate as Xaypurj while the highest range of the jilj^irs is as c<kj1 
as PachmarhK I he genera] health of the population is good* and 
epidemic disease is rare, 

1 ‘hc annual rainfah at Chhindwara averages 42 inchtiSj that for 
Sausar being ap|.iarcntly Jiomewhat less, if the returns are to be 
relitid on. 

Dix^iirhp the htsud-quarters of the old Gond d)Tiasty of Chhindwar-i 
and N-^gpurj is a \illagc about 14 miles south-west of Chhindwara* 
picturesquely situated on ft crest of the hills. For 
istpryi ^ short period towards the end of its cHistenc^ the 
liengiLTli kingdom Ijeitame of such ini|K>mneu as to overshadow 
M and la and L handa^and to tfike firvi place anior>g the Coiid States, 
Of its earlier history practicaJly nothing is knywn^ but here, ns else¬ 
where, popular tradition tells of a GaoU kingdom preceding the Gonds. 
The mythical Gqnd hero jatha. who founded the dynasty, was bfjm 
from a virgin under a bean plants and was protected by a cx>bra, w'ho 
came and spread it-% hood over him during the heat of the day^ when 
his mother left him to go to her work. When he grew' up he became 
famous for hL foat^t of strength^ and entered the service of the twin 
Gauli kings^ HamiUr and Gliansiir^ whom he subsequently slew with 
LL magk siwoidt and taking the kingdom in Uieir stead become the first 
Gond ruler. The forts of Patansaongl atsd Nilgardhan below the jpAri// 
arc attributed to him. From JiEbflr whose date Is absrdutely unoeriaJoi 
to Bakht Bulandr at she end of t!ie seventeenth century^ traditbn 
is almost silenL This prince w'ent to Delhi and entered the service 
of Aurangzebu He is supposed to have gained by hU military achieve- 
meiiLs dit' favour of the emperor, by w^hom he was [Persuaded to became 
a Muliamrnadan. He was acknowledged as Raja of Dcogarh* and 
returned from Ddhi bringing with him a numlwr of artificers and 
hu^ibonilmcn^ both Hindu and Muhammadam He enlarged his domi¬ 
nions at the e^epense of Chanda and 5faiidla, and established many 
mrw towns and villagie:^^ also founding the city of Nagpur. Haklit 
Buland^s sucxessorj Chand Sultln, removed the capital to Nagpur, 
which he made a walled town, 'lire subsequent fall of the Gond 
dynasty and the acquisition of the iJcugafh kingdom by Kaghujl 
Bhonsla belong to the history^ of Naopuk. Chhindwara became a part 
of the ^laratha kiiygdom ; and during the latter period of the Bhonsla 
ruk it suffered severdy from rack-renting^ and from the depredattons of 
the Good hiU ehie^ who, am the ^^Uratha admiiajstifaiion grew weaker, 
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ciinic down fn)m their inourluirt fortresses imd plundered und harswed 
ihe ctttioii)' wilbout reslricilon. ^Vhen Appa Silhil> wa> Iteing sent 
lu AllahabILd In custody after the battle of Sitibaldl in 1818, he csca^icd 
to the lerritories of these chiefs and was there joined by the I'ieiiLwi 
leader ChItO, The two were welt receivisl by the Gond ji^rdikn, 
and gave «>tne trouble before they were expelled and the county 
iwciticd. After the deposition of ApR Slbib, Chhi.tdwatn wax for 
some years administcied by a Hriiish Superintendent under the control 
of the Resident at Xasi»ur* It finally Ia(Wc<l to the Briush Govemmetit, 
with the rest of the Nagpur territories, in 1833- Sntce the fomiatiow of 
the lUsirich the Almod, BatiUm I’ngJIra, and part of the Pochinarlii 
jii 0 r lave been transferred to Hoshaogflbad, the Adegaun estate to 
Sconf, and the IJordchl tract to Ifetul. 

Nutiiorous remains of wells, tanks, and buildings at iXogarh sh^ 
tluu the old Gond capital must have extended over n latgc area. I he 
liistrkt is, however, singularly bare of notable building^ even mv 
jKirUnt Shrines being represented only by a or platform smd 

not by a temple, 'llie names of several hills, such as Uarjflgarh imd 
Garjugarh, preserve the reeollcctton trf the troublous times when they 
were crowned with forts, but these have now entirely vanished. 

1 he population of the iHstrict at the last three enumerations was us 
follows; (i88i)373.89g,( J89t)407.494. “"tl (t 9 o*) 4 t> 7 . 9 * 7 . 1 he decade 
between 1881 and 1891 prosperotti and the popu- 
lation increased steadily, the lowest increineiii being 
in the>-«fr/. 1116 last L^nsus shows the total population Os almost 
stationary ] hut there has been an inerease of 3 cent, ra the 
utaAntsan' imrtion of the ChhindwSra faAst/, and a heavy decline of 
, t per cent, in the I’he District did not suffer so heavily as the 

rest of the Province in 1897, but was severely affected in 19^1 and 
there was probably some immigration from tbejTrtsJrr into the 
urea in both years. I he Dktriei has four towns-CHHisiiwAiiA, tfe 
Disirtct head^tllarters, PaxotiUkSA, Mohoaon, and bAUSAii aiyd 
1,73 1 inhabited villages. The |>rincipal statistics of population in 
1901 Eue sb<*wn hekiw:— 
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There are coiwtdcrable variations in density in dilTefeni areas, and 
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tht <4jen iwirt of the la^sii b v^ry thickly iwpulaltTJ The 

figures for religkjti ahov,' ihiU tiii per cent* of the populutiun ;irt: l iir^diia^ 
35 \KX cent Aniiniats, ind 3 per cent. Muhiiinmadaii.s. The majoriiy 
of the Gonds and KurltCls iuc ^till rt;turned as piufc^sing their tribal 
relipion. Of the Mutwiiiiniadans 3MS ^ j\boi 4 t 45 per 

cent, of the population the Bundell <haiect uf U'fsiem i Hridi^ 

19 pcj cenL Marathi, and per cent, Gondh About twothirds uf 
llie (iuiids arc retuoted as speaking their own language- Moeit of the 
I^Laritthi speakers live in tlic fk\usa.T wliich adjoins Nagpur and 

contains tnaiiy MarUthA hnmtgrBJits. 

Hr^hnums {5,0H3o>iire iho principal landowning caste, includbg a few 
Mar^^arl or i’^lIrwAl Krihniajis who are professional money-lenders. 
'I‘he chief agriculture castes arc Ktirniis (Sjooo) ^ind Ktinbls (31,000}, 
liht>>aTs Ci7t»o>t I-ocIhls { 9 t« 3 o)r Kir^ns (S,oooX Raghuvansls 
(4,000), I he KurniJs are wheai-gnjwer.v and arc found in the Uhaumi 
tracts w tiilc the Kunhis raise the cotton bind Jaitfdr uf [lie bausar /aksil 
The IakIHIs and Raghuvansis, though found only in small nuitibers, are 
fairly large landowners^ and both are gootl cultivators. J he Bhoyars 
arc found in the FandhumH valley and along the head of the 
Lwtwcen Bau-sar and ChhindwArtu The Ahirs (33.000) are professional 
inttle-brecders and landowners. The Gonds (137,000), the old owners 
of the seal, constitute a third of the {H)|>uljition^ and all the jJ^r^ars 
wid^ two exceptions are R^ij Gonds. llicy reside principally in the 
northern hills and forests, but also in the open country'. At the liint 
of the wheat harvest they go dowii in large numbers to the Narbida 
s'alloy', and obtain sulficlent grain as wages to support them for a couple 
of ^]unlh^ Kurkffcft nuinfser tasirly rg^cioot or 4^ per cent, of the 
population, f'hcy include the subdivision of Mowasis, who consider 
themselvca superior to the ordinary Korku. 'Oic Korkus arc even 
poorer than the tionds ; they are not landholders at all, stnd where the 
two trite arc found icigeth^ the Gonds have poase&sion of the open 
country and the Korkus arc relegate to the most jungly villagt^^ 
.\bout 71 per cent, of the District t>rjpulation arc shown as supported 
by agriculture. 

ChristLona number 474, Including 455 natives, of whom the majoniy 
are converts ctf the Swedish J-utheran Mission at Chhindwtra. I'his 
body BU[3poftii a large orphanage and several schools and hoa also 
a ^illjigc and some out^staiionsu 

The soils vATy from a deep black loam ro feet or more in depth 10 
a thin red or yellow soil only an inch or two thick. Good black or 
. brown soil covers about 33 per cent, of the cultivated 

aruit, and inferior gravelly or sandy voil the re^t. 
In the Sausar fa 3 sil the shallow' browii soil, when manured, produces 
excellent crops uf cotton and yWwr* Where the eotmiry h uudulatingk 
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dell black cUy is roun<l in the dcpressioas brown loam tvn ihe nJoiiCfS 
nnd a thin cwvcrinfi ul stony red earth on the ddges, while the open 
plains of Chaunu and Mohkher £onmt of stretches of deep black soil. 
The band of trystnllinc ti:>ck running through the east of Chhindwam 
prt>dnces the yellow soil which is suitable for nee^ and a little of this 
is alsih found in Baimr. In the the land k generally of ibc 

{loorcst quality. _ 

An aica of 1^597 square iiules is comprised in the ten JagfrdJrt 
estates, 92 square niiles are held wholly or partially free of revenuet 
5pOoo acres have been Jiold outright under the Waste l^nd Rules, and 
55 !^uaie miles have been disforested and are being settled on the 
ryi^fn*dn' tenure:, “rho renmindcr of the village area h held on the 
ordinary tenure. The following table givtis the principal 

statistics of cultivation in 190J-41 areas being in square miles j 
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There is still ccinsidcitihle Toom for cstension of cuhtvation. but the 
land femaininK IP b« bTOught under the plough is of very 

quality. At present nairly 15 iier cent, of the occupied an® is under 
uid or new fallow, but this proportion is ubnofinal, the usual figure being 
abc»ut 1 a per cent, Resting fallows are frequently given m every alternate 
year on the wioiest soils. The iffineipal ero|)S now are wheal, covering 
30S square miles, which h grow^ 1^ itself or with the 

phKc arAar (Cry'rtwJH rWiraf), and occupies 380 square miles. Nest 
fn impiwiauce are the small n.illets iterfair and *«fki wnih an area of 
ICQ square miles; and the oilseeds //V and JugM, 185 square miles. A 
noticeable feature in the retutiw of the past few years ts the 
increase in the txipulaiity of yiwaV. which has partially repkeed wheat 
as the staple food gmin of the District. Sugarcane was formerly an 

important product, but in 1903-4 only 

During the thirty years up to 1893 the cropped area increased by 
4j per cent., while in the neat ten years a further ri«s of tt per «•«. 
tJok placfr Tlie area under the valuable cotton crop expanded from 
55 square miles in 1894 to 143 « • 9 « 4 - •Sw-hemp {C*v/afyrta Junftah 
which has nicwitly become a very profitable crop, covers lo.ooo acres. 
Oidy Rs, 8,000 ad^mnccd under the l^nd Imijrovcnicnf Ijsans 
Act during the ten years ending 1904, and 1-71 lakhs under the 
Agriculturists' Loans Act. 
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Cattle arc bred pHncipally in the tChamSqx^ni tract \n the cast of the 
District, and on the hanIciJ of the Kanhaji river near IjhatoriH. 'I'he 
Kham&rpani breed are large and handstiine ajiimalft, with high foreheads, 
white in colour^ and good trotters, 'I’hey are bred by professbnal 
herdsmen, and great care is exercised in the selection of balls^ which 
cost about 150 apiece. The bullocks are used for cultivation in 
heavy black soilf and ako for drawing the light MaArds or travelling 
carls. The KanhSn river oxen are smaller,, and of dtflerent coIoutS'- 
red, blackt and speckled. 1 'hey are used generally for cultivation In 
hilly Hind stony land. The trotting cattle kept by the richer landholders 
arc bought as yearlings^ and kept carefully until they are two or three 
years old, being allowed to graze freely fn the standing crop^ and fird 
libemlly when these are not on the ground. A good pair will cover 
50 mi 1 » in ten hours, and race^i are held annually at Taegaon Khatr! 
near Borgaon. buffaloes are bred to a small extent, but only for the 
sitke of their milk, and arc not used for cultivation, 'rhe ymmg hulk 
are generally neglected and allowetl to die. <1fiats and sheep are Ijretl 
by G^dris arvd also by AhTn» and Khatiks, for food^ for their w^ool, and 
for the supply of manure. The nial^ only are eaten aii foodt find many 
castes will not eat sheep at all. They are vci^' highly priied for manure 
in the Sau.'iar where they are folded on the cotton-freldsH 
'tlic Only crops that are irrigated are vegetables^ spices^ and sugar¬ 
cane^ and vfeny mrely wheaL Such irrigation a^s exisu is carried on from 
wrells, or in rare ca-ses from water-holes dug at the foot nf a bonk over^ 
hanging a stream. There are more than 4,000 temporary and 40^ 
masonry welU, which irrigate about 7,000 acres,. Some projects for 
tanks tiave been preparct;| by the Irrigation depAitment, 

'I’he Govermtient foreitus cover an area of 711 square miles^ of w hich 
66j arc ‘reserved^' and the remainder has been assigned for disrofesta- 
Fareab eolonijaitbn. Pure teak forest is found only 

in a few small and scattered patches^ but t»k mixed 
with inferior trees occurs on the hills of the Silcw6ni and Ambara ranges. 
Bamboos are found in these forests and their rcproductloii is good. 
The greater part of the foresus consists of saj 

mixed with other trees^ while a considerable area contains inferior 
apedes^ in which reproduction is very poor^ and no protection is 
attempted. The propagation of the lac insect has been taken in hand 
as a forest industry^ and is proceeding successfully.. The extraction of 
rwsa Oil from the pass c^lcd tfkdrr for 

purposes of export has also commenced- The fcjrest re%‘Cflue In 190^-4 
amouEitcd to 70,000, of which Rsu T 9 ,oo 0 was realized from salcai 
of timbcft 1 ^. 24,000 from grazing, and Rs. 8 ,oao from minor produce. 
The/dj^rddn forests do not contain much valuable timber. 

The Pench and KanhSn cool-fitilds lie from east to west in the hill 
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country abcmi 12 mite?; north of Chhindwani town, Mining leasts kii‘e 
bcuri gomted and jin es^t^nsion of the railway to the local fields ha^ 
been cotnplcMl. An analysis of the coal sho*^ 62 \hit cent, of fised 
carbon, aS per cent- of volaisle matter, and 10 4 per cent, of aiih ; and 
the pro5|)eco! of the field are very promising. ?iTanganciie has been 
found in several villages in the Sausar taAsS/ on the hills bordering 
Kfltot, and alw below the and prospecting and mining leases 

have been taken out. 

1‘here are colonies of cotton weavers in all the towns and several of 
the larger villages^ who pnjduce moderately fine cloth. At NorbiJ 
KarwII, ntjar Chhindwtra town, head-cloths arc woven 
fnim threads of counts as fine as loo's. Mitl-spun connnaiittttions. 
thread is now solely used, with the exception that the 
Gadris or shepherd caste spin a stout blue and white cbrea <3 from which 
sacks are made for holding grain. Tasar silk is produced and woven 
Locally to a ftniall extent. The G^dri^ also weave blanket^ in different 
colours, the wool Ircing dyed w ith lac and importi^d dyes. *Sifw-heinp 
is grown principwiHy for export, but lieinp matting is also woven by 
HanjarlP- for local use. Ropes made of the grass called or 
are largely used by all classes for household purposes. Brass utensils 
are made at Chhindwam and Lodhlkhedl ^ but the iiuluslry Is not 
nourishing, and the Chhindwara brass-workers have taken up the 
manufactiii'e of zinc ornaments as a subsidiary occupation. The 
largest market in the Dislriet is that of RlnilkonS on the Chhiiidwini- 
Njigpur foadt 50 miles fre^m Nagp'ir. as many as 3.000 carts are 

collected on a \ysL/jdr day tn the season. I^hlkhedi and l^Sndhuma 
are the markets next in inifjortance, and after them Falatwlda^ ^^o^■ 
dongri, and ^[ohkher. A cotton-ginning factory at Ntohgaon lm*s Ih^eti 
working since with a capital of Rs, Tw'o gins were 

opened at Pandhurnj. in 1903, and a cotton-pics.'S is beirig constniclod* 

IVheai. cotton^ oilseeds. ?md jo/r-hemp are the principal exports of 
agricultural preduce. Gitr {unrefined sugar) la sent to Berif and 
N^pur. but in decreasing quiinlities^ Fotahwfl and ginger arc supplied 
to N^lgpur and Seoni, and timlier. minor forest produce, hidcii and 
horns, and manganese arc other articles of export. Salt comes from 
(rujuj^t through Pisjfliia to Chhindwaia. and frtim Bombay through 
Nfigpur lo Sausar. Mauritius sugar is generally used. English and 
Indian mill woven cotton cloths are worn in large \iltage-S and towns, 
and hand wovun cloths in rural tracts- Iron, brass, and other metals 
and hardware arc imported from Bombay through Nilgijur, The trade 
of the rHstrlct is conducted by Mirwari Baniia and Cutchf Muham 
madans. Telis act aa local carriers, purchasing grain and other goods 
and taking them to RAmakona. market for sale to the Nagput agents. 

The District has liU recently not been touched by the railway j but 
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Cl branch of the Saiiiutl extension nf the Hengal-Nagpur line through 
Sconi to Chhindwira town wns ripened in 19051 with a length of 
29 miluti and three stations tri the I JistricL A short extension of llio 
line to the coal-fields north of Chhindwata has also been ocmslnicled. 
Metalled roods lead from Chliindwira to NSgpur through Sausar, 
a distance of 60 miles, luid to Seoni, 43 miles. Other reads are those 
to ihpaiia stntion on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to Narsitigh- 
]iur, and to Multai in IktQl iJistriet. The princitial outlet for irute 
is the Nltgpur rosid, and next to this the Jubbul]K>rc road through 
Seoul. The Oistrict has ijj miles of metalled and a to miles of 
unmetalled roads, and the annuat expenditure on mairttunance is 
Rs. 68,000. The Public Works de|iiartmeni law charge of 369 miles 
of road, and the District council of j8 miles. There are avenues of 
trees uii 31 

llie t>nly ywa iti vrhicb fiiilures of cropii isunSciently serious to cau-^c 
distress havr betrn recorded wen; 186^9* 1^596-71 and 1399-1900. 

During ihu first iwo of thtrio Chhindwirii fared better 
Fuminf. other partsj of the Proiinte. In iB^Sp die 

j Eai of the Bimdelkliattd famine, there was bul slight distresSj while in 
1S9& the only crops that completely failed w^ere the suiali millets on 
which the ht|l irib» subsist. Distress wa,s mainly cunfmed to the/iij^r 
estates and the western portion tjf the Chhiodwaja The maxi- 

mum number on relief in Octobet^ ftbfiiJt 24 , 000 , and the 

expenditure 5-7 lakhs. In 1399-1900 Uiere w'os a genend failure of 
cropaij with the exception of cotton^ which gave a fair out-turn. More 
than 7q„oao persons, or 17 per cenL of the population, were being 
relieved in M&y, 1900, and the total expenditure wjts its Jakhs^ A Lat^e 
number of village tanks w'ere constructed or repnired ; and the relief 
works also included the construction of some forest rortds, the raising 
of the cmbonkmE^nt for the new line of railway^ and various improve¬ 
ments to the main rmd communications of the District 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by one Assistant or lixtra- 
Assistant Commissioner^ For adminlstmiive purpose? the Disuict is 
, ^ , divided into two ('hliindwani, and Sausar, 

each of which has a and a 

A Forest officer of the Imperial service is usually |?ostcd to the District. 

The civil judicial sudl consi.sLs of a District and a Suliordinate Judgc+ 
and a ^lunsif for each MAsi/. I'he Divisional and Se^ions Judge of 
ihe Nerbudda iJiviaion baa superior dvil and criminal jurisdiction. 
The crime of the District is not hcai7, and the civil litigation is of 
ihe ordinary type. 

I'he share of the revenue loft to the or manager of the village 
by the Maftlha administmiion usually only about t5 per cent ot 
the ‘assets,^ Out of thi?^ mureover^ he had to remunerate the village 
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and make certain charitable payments and allwsantes, while 
he was also liable at any time to be colled upon to pay an ostra cess, 
over and above the regular revenue, Lhiring the Litter period of 
Martltha rule their territories were mercilessly ntek-reried, in the 
endeavour to raise their total revenue to the figure at which it had 
stood before they had been obliged to cede Orissa and Bcrar by ilic 
I'reity of Deogaon. 'l*hc District was thus in a very iiii|wverished 
condition wtien it was taken over by ilie British in i8sj. Triennial 
settlements were made for ten years, the Govemnactit share, in con- 
tinuatton of previous praclice, being fixed at about So per cent, of the 
‘assels.' Between 1863 and 1867 a tb'tty settlement was tiuide, 
the Government demand being apprrjximacely 66 ^ler cent, of the 
prosiwetive *a5,wts,' This resulted in a reduction of the esisting 
revenue by about y per cent,, and the demand was finally at 
314 lakhs. At this settlement the villnge headmen, who had previously 
held the ixffiilion of managers or farmers, received proprielat)' and 
transferable rights in their villagcH. During the currency of the thirty 
years' settlement the cOj}!ped artai trarreased by 41 per cent., arid it was 
calculated that the prices of agriculiunil pmduce had doubled, Ibc 
District WHS resettled between i&yi and 189$ fora period varying from 
fourteen to seventeen years. Hie revised denuind vvns fixed at 3,97 
liikhs of which Rs. 6,000 is 'assigned,’ giving an Increase of 37 tier 
cent, on the former demand, and fallmg at SS |J« cent, on the actual 
* asscLf.’ 'The average revenue incidence per acre was R. 0-5-1J 
{mnitimum R, o-io-k, minimum K. 0-1-3^ and the rental incidence 
K. 0-9-9 (majiimuni Rs. j-0-7, minimum R. 0-4-0). 

'I’he receipts of land revenue and total revenue for a scries of years 
lire shown below, in thousands of ru[iccs 
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The tnanagement of local affairs, outside municiiial areas, l.s entrusted 
to a District council and three local lajards, including one for the 
The income of the Diairicl ixiuncil in 11703—4 was Ks, 44,004 
w'hile the expenditute on etlucaiion was Rs. 18,000 and on public 
worLs Rs, ir,ao«. Ciitiisiiw,\RA, Savs,\r, and rANDiiuitSA are 
municipal t<iwm> 

'Phe force under the District Su|)erintendent of police conristfi of 333 
ofikers and men, including 3 mounted constables, besides 1,541 
watchmen for 1,755 t«wns and inliabitcd villages, 't he pcilice admin- 
istnuitm in the has TfiCcntly been taken under direct supervision. 

Oibindwftra town lva.s a l>islrict jail, with accommodation for tar 
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prisoneri, including 9 females, 'iTie daily number in 1904 

was 52. 

In res^ject oFeducatbn Chhindwara standii tenth umong ihe Di*tricis 
of thu Fronnce, j-j per cent- of the population (^rS males iind o^j 
females) Ijemg abk to read and write- The projHirtion of children 
under instruction lo those of schDOl-)$oing age is S fier cent, Suitisiics 
of the nutnber of pnpib are as follows: (iSSo-i) Tp 749 i (^Sc^o-i) JjSij 
(tpoo^-i) 340514, (1903-4) 44 974 t including roi girls. The educatioi^ 
institutions Ooniprise wn English middle s^ihool at Chhindwanir five 
^-enmcular middle sclicK^ls, «nd £13 primEirj' schools, 'J'he e?(pcnditure 
on eduaition in 1903-4 was Rn, 30,000, of which Ka. 20,000 was 
denved from Provincial and IjQOiI funds and Rs, 2^000 from fees. 

The District has four dispensaries with accommodation for 34 
in patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 25^385^ of wham 
36a Were iti-paiienLip and B 53 D|>crations were performed. I’hc total 
C3:pendiliire vm Ks, 6,000. 

%''accination is compd*)Ty only in the municipal areas (jf Chhind- 
wirj, Sausai, and PAndhumS, 4ind in the towns of Lodblkhcd-^ and 
Mohgaon. 7 ‘he number of persons smxessfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 47 per j,ooo of the District prjputation^ a high i^iroportion. 

[C- VV, MontgonTclicj Sfff/fffirtt/ (1S99), .\ District C^swelteer 

is being jittpancd.] 

Chhindw 3 .ra TahsU-—Norihem of Chhindw^ra District, 

Central Provinces, lying Iretwccn 71*46’'and 22*^ 49^ N. and 78° lo'^nnd 
79'^ 24' E ., wiih an area uf 3,52!^ square miles. The jjopulation in 1901 
286,779, c^pared with J87^oJJ in 1891. The density 81 perwms 
|>er square mile. The /ttAiU contains one tow^n, CniMNDWAitA (popuU- 
tiun, 9,736), the fuAsii and District head-quarters ; and I7368 inhabited 
villages. ITie demand for land revenue in 1903-4 R.s. 1*78,000^ 
and fur cesses R?i. 24,0100. The /ahr/ consists of an upland plateau 
broken by small hills, which forms the mil/^zari tract or that held tai 
the tifdinan' [woprietary tenure, and of a mass of higher hill and forest 
countT)' which forms the estates of ten or hefeditan' chieftams, 

coviting 1,597 MiuMQ milt-t to the north* Excluding 381 si^uarc ratiles 
of Dovemnieiii forest and the Jiipf area uf 1+597 square miles, 6S per 
cent, of the retnaiiring mA/guzari area is occupied for cultivatiou- The 
cultivated area of the whole /aAsii in 1903-4 was 1^367 square miles^ 
Of the arfci included in the J^^rs, 495 square miles me forest 

ChhlndWclra Town.—tlead-quarters of the District and of 

(he same name^ Certlrnl Provinces, situated in 32® 4' N. and 78® 57' 
on she Ikulrl, 80 miles from N’^gfair by toad. A IwanLli narrow-gauge 
Ime of the Hcngal-Nag].jur Railway was ojicTicd to ChhindwiSra in ^905- 
'I'he town slainls on lh<i Satpura plateau al au elevation of 2,200 feel, 
and |j<rsscs4t^ A pIcAsant and healthy elimale. The rmme k derived 
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front ihcfMiHdoT bustJiTd date-palms whkli are found »n the liciniiy. 
Chhindwanr is said (0 have been founded by one Ratan Raghuvansi, 
wlw> lei loo« a goat, and on the place where it lay down built a house, 
burying the goal alive beneath the foundations. I'he goat is worshijqjed 
as the luielary' ddty of the town. Populaticsn {i90tj, 9 , 73 ^- Chhind- 
wara was created a municipality in iSdj. The ittunicipal n!cci|)ts 
during the decade euding igoi averaged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Ra. 17,000, the principal head of receipt bobg octroi. The 
ttiwn is ii centre for local trade, and the handicrafts carried on mclu^ 
tire manufactui'C of pottery and cotton hand-wi^iving. \ small quantity 
of fata/' silk is woven, 'I hew is a printing press, which publishes a 
monthly magazine in Hindf* Three weekly markets arc held for the 
sale of cattle, timber, and grain. Chliindwam possesses an English 
middle school and branch school, a private school leiichiiig Arabic, 
and two dispensnries, includitig a police hospital. A station of the 
Swedish Lutheran Mission has been established lieritv 

Chhlndwara Town.— Town in the District and fa^al of Narsingh- 
pur, Central Provinces, situated in 13" 3' N. and 79* 39' E., on the 
Great Iiidtao Peninsi[la Railway, 583 miles from Bombay. Population 
(i9oi>, 4,ai6. CbhindwJtra is on the old trunk roiid to the Deccan, 
and wa-s established in iSm by Sir W. Slecman for the convenience 
of travellers through the Narbada valley, at the time when this rood 
was infested by Thags. It wus created a, municiiiality in 1867- Tl'e 
niunicipal receipts during the decode ending averaged Rs. 4,400. 
In 190J-4 the inconte was Rs. 4,700, derived mainly from fees on the 
rcgtslration fjf cattle. Produce ftom the adjoining tracts is brought to 
Ghhindwara station for export, and an iiri[Jortaiit weekly cattle market 
is held here at which more than 1,000 head change hands. A cotton- 
ginning factory has been creeled, Chhitidwara possesses a vernacular 

middle school and a diapensary. _ ^ , 

Chhitafi (or ChilArl).—Twn in Ruknd-shahr Distnet, United 

rrovirtccs. ChkatabT. ... - - , 

ChhotR NSgpui*.— Division an<l group of Native Stales m Bengal, 

.Sire Chota Nacpur. ... ». 1 

CbhotA Sinchula. Peak in Jaipaiguti District, Lasicm Bengal 

and Assam. Sir Cbota Siitchula. 

Chhoti S&dii. _Head-quarters of a «'/« or district of the same name 

in the State of Udaipur, RftjpuUna, aiiuated in *4“ aj' N. and 74 * 
43 ' E., about 66 miles easi by-souih-cast of Udaipur city. ITie town 
is walk'd and contains (r9oi) 5,050 inhaliitants. It possesses a post 
office, a primary vernacular school attended by about i ro boys, and 
a dispensary. I’he Chhoti Sadri st/a is the mwl fcriilc in the State, 
the soil being for the most j«irt black eoilon. . , „ , ,, 

ChhuIkhadAn (or Kondkaf,—Reudaiory Sitaiu tn the Central Iro- 
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vincc^ lyiTig bctiffictri and ai” N. md So® 53' nrid &i° i/E, 

'rhLs small State consfittH of three detaeheil bIcKbt and a siiigle lilkge 
lying in the nch tract of bliidc soil al the fcj-H of tlie eislem ranger 
of the SiHpunl Hills, surrounded by the Khaira^h and N^ndgaon 
States and the sn/7fjf$dans of Drug District. 'I'he total area is 154 
^qllare miles, almost the i*holc of which is a fenilc culti^-ated [jlain. 
J’he hcad-quartCJTs, Chhulkhad^n(' the quany of white clay % is situated 
ji mites from both the Raj-Nandgaon and Dongargarh stations of 
the Bengal-Xflgpur Riulway^ the road to Chhulkhadiln being through 
Khairigarh. Its population in 1901 was 3,035. ruling family 

belongs to a sect of BuirSgis among whom marriage is [wrmitled, 
the succession is detenninod by the ordinary' law' of primogeniture. 
The nucleus of the Stale was formerly the Kondki trad of the Par[KKh 
w'hieh w'as acquired from the "arfflmfijr iti satisfaclicm rif 
a \osm by Mahani Kilp Das, the founder of the (rhhuihhadfln familyt 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. His succejuior, 'rulsl l>as, 
was mxignLied by the Blionsla Rilji of Nagpur os samhid^mt KondkA 
alxiut ijSoh and the status of Feudatory chief was conferred on the 
family in 1365. In iS6?i r>n die accession of hlabant Sham Kish or 
DH who h^id for some yeans previously l>cen rirtual ruler^ the chief 
was reriuired, in consefjuenocr of his tyrannous Ijchaviour to the hi^ad^ 
Tncfi of villages, to conduct the administration with the adrioe of 
a 1 >lwAn appointed by (lovemment. Hh^ni Kishor D^s died In 1896^ 
and his son and successor, R^ldlia Balhbh Kishor Dl*?, was pot^^oncd 
two yuars laterp tcjgetber with oi>u cjf his sonsp by arsenic administered 
by a relative. The olfendcr and his accomplice were [ onvtcted by 
a special court and ci^ccuted ; and the eMtst son, tHgbijai Jugal Kishor 
DiSt a btiy of lifreeii years of age, jutcccedcd^ the estate being niiuiaged 
by Guvernnicnt duririg his minority. This bo}\ w'ho was very' weakly, 
died in 19OJ, and was succeeded by hts younger brother, Bhildav 
Kuhor Das. aged fouritcn years, who ui being educated ai the RAj- 
kumar College, kai|iur. llie population of ihc State in loor was 56^568* 
having dccrcaifed by 37 per cent, in the [wevious [IcLade^ during which 
tlihuTkhadan was severely affectud by famine. Thu number of in¬ 
habited villages IS J07, and the density of population iji |Jcrsons pur 
square mile. Gonds Lodhis, I'cli^ and .'Vlurs an.- the princi(ial castesp 
and the whole population the ChhattEsgarhr diaJect of Hindi, 

The State contains a large ans of fertile black mnK and 114 square 
mile^ or 74 per cent, of the total area were occupied for cultivation in 
t0O4i «>f which T04 w'ere under cro|)a. cm cia 5^ square miles of 

the cropped area, wheat 19 square miles, and rice 9,000 acres. The 
State forests comprise an area of only 15 square miles^ and except for 
a littlu teak contain no valuable timber. The gravelled road from 
Dornpugarh to FandariA passes through Chhulklra^^ and the length 
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of 15 niileji within ihs border^ was CKjnstniclcd and is muintaancd friitii 

Statv funds. , , . , „ - 

'I’ht: total rcvtutit in 1^04 was Rs. 73IOon^ of whtch R-s, 5 ,000 was 
derived frotn land, Rs. s.ooo from foresW, and Rv 4,000 from excise. 
■J'hc incidence of hind revenue is 1 ( annas 4 pi<s= l>«i culnvated acre. 
'J'he Uual espenditure in the same jear was Rs, 76,000, the pnnapa 
items being fiovemutent tribute (Rs, is,ooo), allowunccs to the ruling 
family (Rs. 7,300), general administration (Rs. 7 .<»«)< and public wnrks 
(Rs. 36,000). Seven schools with 572 P«ipiis Are 
the SUte funds, including a VEimcukr middle school at Chhulkhatun, 
Ihe cxpcndittite on education is about Rs. 1,000. In 1901 *"t- 
nunilicr of persons returned as literate was 46S, the |iroportion of males 
able IP read and write being 3 6 per cent, A disj^nsuy a nm.n 
btir«l at Chhuikhadin, at which about 4 .fi® persons were tr^ted m 
iyo4. I'he adntinistration of the .'^tate is sujicrvised by a I ohttol 
.tirent under the Commissioner, Chhailisgarh Uivirioti- , 

Chicacole Subdivision.— Suhdiiisiun of Canjam Ibsirict, Mudras, 
oinsisting of the fa/ui of Cnicacoi.t: and the AiAiW of 

NAnasANNAPtra, PAkUKiMEiu, and Ti 5 K.K.ti-i, 

Chicacole Tftluk. -Southernmost of the three GovernmeniJirArjff 
in Ganjiim District, Madras, lying between 18” la' and 18 4 “ S'- “^“1 
84“ ; 1' and 84* 18' E., with an area of 373 square miles. The ^puia- 
tion in igot was 3 23.373. compared with 3i3,to8 in tSgi, Fh^^ hve 
in 305 villaiTes and two towns, Chicacoi.F- (population, 18,196).^ 
hJ-quarters, and Nasasasnapet* (7.8S6). The demand for Jnd 

revenue and cesses in tg 03-4 R*- 4 ,ib, 5 «>- r ^ 

a large ptwlion of the Za/aA is irrigated by ntw channels from the 

lAngulya and the VamBadhira. t .- - - 

Chicacole Town (.WAjAa/aat). -HeadKjoartcre pf the subdivision 
and ti/»* of the same name in GaniSm District, Madras, situated m 
18“ 17' X. and 83” 55' li.. on the left hank of the (.Ingulya 4 fries 
from its mouth, and on the tnmk road 567 »from Madras and 
431 miles from Calcutta, and 9 miles from the statioti of Chicacole 
Road on the l-lo-st Coast Railway. I’opnlaUon (tgoi), 18,196. 

When the Musaimflns ruled this 1 **^ rive country- it w^ the capi¬ 
tal of the Chicacole A’urAJr. one of the five XoRTimns Cimcars. A 
notable memorial of their dominion is the handsome mosque hudt m 
If,41 from the materials of a demolished Hindu temple by Sh^ Muham- 
mad Khan, the iiTHi FaujdSr, or militarj governor, under the kutbbhaiii 
dvnasty of Gokonda. VTicn the English occupied the country ll was 
for many t«ifs an iniiwianl military station, and was also for a time 
the civil head quarters of the District and. until 1865, the resident of 
the District Judge, in 179* ri’*^ depopulated by 

famine, and it again sufTciicd severely from scarcity in 1866 and in 1877. 
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In [S76 a furious cyclone swept over this |iart of the I>istrict and the 
LanguLya came down in heav7 flood. Trees and other debris choked 
the arches of the fine znaiianr)' bridge on which the trunk road crosses 
it at the town, and at the same tirne a gr<^t storm wave rushed up the 
river from tlte ftea. 'I'hc slit centre arches of the bridg^e collapsed in 
cons«|uencTe. 'fhey were aftenAnrds rebuilt, 

Chicaoolc is a very struggling town, with several outlying villages^ It 
enjoys a good climate. Now that the niitway passes so far away it h 
declining in importance. It constituted a municipality in 1S67. 
The municipal receipts and eKpenditute >iirtcd but little during the ten 
yeans ending avenigiog Rs. 27,000. In 1903-4 they amounted 

to k4^^ 3 t^odo^ the chief source of i ncomc being the taxes on houses and 
lands, school-fees, and tolls. The council maintains a high school 
which had an average daily attcmlAnce of 955 boys in 1903-4 and 
sends up candidates for matnculatton. The place possesses a town hall 
cofLStructed from public biubscriptiori^ and a public libraryv the gift of 
Rao Bahadur T. V. Siva Kao Pantulu C^. Cbicacole is known for 
the fine muslins and durable checks woven in it. Its muslins were at 
one time as famous os those of Dacca or Ami; but the industry has 
sufTcreti from the competition of maebine-made fabrics* and the fmer 
kinds are now only made to order. 

ChidambaTStm Subdivision, —Subdivision of South Arcot District 
Madras, cons Inti ng ^of the of CHir^AVipaRAM and Vridlsma- 

CHAlJtSI. 

Chidambaram TS.lok. —Southern of South A rest Disiricb 

MadraSi^ lying between it* li"' and tt* 30^ Nl and 79* 19’' and 
79® 49*' with an area of 402 square rnilcs. I'hc Colcroon bounds 
it on the south, separating it froni Tanjorc, and the river VliLLAK rurw 
across ii; thus, unlike the rest of the District, it contains wide irrigated 
areas watered by large workii from these rivers, 'J'he channels froin the 
ia>wer Anicut ocrcjss the Colcroon supply about vilLiges. ^I'hc 
fiOjiulation in 1901 was 394^866^ compared with In 1891. It 

contains 336 vilbges and two towns: namely, CHiOAAiiiARAM {popU' 
laiion, 19,909), a munidpahty and the head-quarters of the /<J/ir4 aod 
Po&To Novo (13,713)1 a seaport The demand for Land revenue and 
cesses amounted in 1903-4 to Kj^, 9,33,000. I'lie dcrusity of population 
is as high as 734 persons |ier square mik^ the District average being 
430; and the annual rainfall which is about 51 inch^ is heavier than 
in any other 

Chidambaram Town {0&i> ‘the attno^phere of wis- 

dun> ), Heod^quarters of the /d/uA of the same niimc in South A root 
iJintrict, Madroa, situated in it® 13' N\ aivd 79® 43' E., on the South 
Endian Haibvay. The |iopulation in 1901 was ^9,909^ of whom i0,6a7 
w'erc ilindus Lind tit9y Musalmans. .\ uiunidpuhty was coiiituuiied 
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in 1871. fhe nKuipis and cnjiciidiiurc during the len y«ys ending 
,90,-3avftaged Hs- “"d “s. 75 .'«» respecUvely. 1" ^ 3-4 

llLy Rs- 25.80^ and Ks. ,7,6on, the fnmieT c««i8isiing chiefly of 
ihe pnareeds of the t«iea on house* and land. An e|tioiate for a waier- 
Mipply amounting to Rs. 3.8a,000 is now under consideration- 

ifurinfi the cTmatic Ware f-hidainbarani was a place of consKterablc 
.tmtegi^rnporlanc^ In i 7 .t 9 «he ilKated 

Cope against Devikottai halted here on its retreat to Fort ht. Jtas-id 
1„ ,7Si the French occupied it- In 1759 »« »>> 

failed, hut it capitulated to Major Monson m 1760. I^atcr on, Haijr 
Al, Iniptoved the defences and placed a garnsfm m the great temple, 
hi 1781 Sir Eyn: (iootc attacked itie temple, but was drisen o^ 
Chidambaram w prim ipally famous for its gn»t hiva temple. Tin 
cot^s an a«a of 39 a*:r® i" ^ surrounded 

on all four sides by streets about do fcet wide It contains one of 
five great /inaums, namely, the 'air »Jich is knot™ ^ 

ChiiLnbam Rahasyam nr the ‘secret of Chidamlmam. No 
actually esists; hutacuriain is hung before a wall, ""‘I 
enter the curtain is withdrawn and the wall exhibited, 
air‘ being, of com*, invisible. I’he ternp^ •* held m the high«i 
icvcrence throughout Southern India and Ceylon, and one of the 
annual festivals held in I tecember and January is Uiigely .itt^ded by 
iiilBrinis from all |wls of India. As an amh.icctuml edifice 1 is 
L Lnderful structure, for it siand-s in the middle of an alluvcl p^n 
tieiween two rivers whc« there is'no building stone wiltim 40 mil®, 
and yet the outer walls ate faced with dressed granite, the whole of the 
area enclosed by the inner walla is ,xtved with sume, the tcaijde 
?;^tains a hall which stands on mote than 

the gateways are built blocks of stone 30 feel high^d more tl^ 3 
square and the reservoir, which i* is« r«‘ ^nd ,oO feet broad and 
*r)' deep, has long Bights of steme sietw lemhng down 
al! four sides. The labour eapeiidcd •" briftgmg all this and c«hcr 
ISl 4t> -ilea through a country without ntads and ncrc«s the 

Vellir fiver must have l>een enomious. , . vishnu 

The temple cotitain* fnc Sabhas or halls, besides shrines 
and Ganesa. Its age and architecture arc discussed at inline length 1 
Fergusson's Jlui^tyof Tndhtft AreAiMturf, which also 
woilculs of dilTcrent prts of ih The 

Chclii caste have recently been restonng the building “V T? ^ 
cost. It possesses no landed endowments, and is man^rf m a most 
unusual waT^ tbe members of a sect of llrihmans ca led Dikshitars, 
wdio are peimliar to Chidambaram and depend entiraly ujwn pub ic 
oflerings for ihcir own mainicnance and for the upkeep the tmnple. 
•I'lie marnigcment may be described as a domestic hierarchy, each male 
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nuirricd niemlier of the sect possessing an equal shiirc in its control. 
No accotints arc kept- The Dlkshitars take it tn turns to perform the 
daily worihipu Except the tcmpICt the place contains littSe of interest* 
There is a resthouse built hy a Nattulcottai Chetti in which jkmit 
pilgrims are fed daily, and many other re^thouses [j-ronde acconi- 
modation for travellurs. A high school in the town is maruiged by the 
trustec?i of the well-known Pacha)7appa charities. 

ChlkaJda.—Saiiitanum in the MelghAt Amractt District, 

licrAtp situated in 24^ N. and 77* 22' E., on a plateau in the 
Hills, about 5 miles in length and thrcCH^uartcrs of a mile 
broad, ,?/s64 feet abote the sea; distant about a mile and a half from 
Gaw llgiirh fort and rather less than zo miles from Ellichpur. Chikalda 
IS connected with EElichpnr by three rr^ids^ one of which, jo miles in 
length, is suitable for carriages. At Ghatmigj about, halfway between 
Ellichpur tmd Chikalda^ is a travellers^ bungalow^ which h an jigreeable 
resting-place. ITicre k no tonga service tween Ellichptir and Crhik- 
alda, and travellers must nwke thdt own arrangemeniii with the i^AsiA 
ii}r at the former place for carriage. Chikalda has been a ravouKte 
Berir sanitaniim since iSjp, when the first bungalow'^ were built on the 
plateau b)* officers of the Ellichpur Bngade+ The heads of deparimonis 
in Burar spend a portion of the hot season at ChikaldOt which is also 
the bead/T^uarters of the Coiiserv^alor of Forest-s and of thu /aAsiMir of 
the Mclghat, The cl invale, though not to be conijMired w ith that of 
sanitaria at higher elev-ationa in the I nanalayas nntl NBgiris, is equable, 
ciKjl, and btacing. The mean tcmpciature in Ma/p July, and Decem¬ 
ber, which may be selected a$ typical of the htrt, niiny, and cotd 
seasons^ 7 S^y Thu scenerir' Ls Ixaiatifulp Jind the 

vegeUEion luxuriant and vaned in character—roster clematis; orcliids, 
ferruip and lilies succeeding each other with the changing seasons- 
BalsamH, zinnias, wild ginger, and caixhis also abound- E^ccllen! 
potatoes were funtierly grow n at Chikalda, and tea might Eiosfibly be 
grown, though not In qujintities sufficient to justify die cAploiEaticin of 
ihe limited area of the Chikalda plateau. The coffee grown in privaie 
gattlens is of excellent quality; and the plateau, if brought under 
fulrivaiion, could doubtk^'i. supply vegetables for a Euroj^esm com- 
nmniiy larger than that which is now atxomtiiodatcd in ihc twelve 
Imuses in Chikalda, and in ii hotel* Ai ?E|ariampur, near tJhikalda, 
the Grder of St, f ranos of Sales has a niission. 

Chik^BAimpur Taiuk.— Western of Kolar District, Mysore, 

lying between jo' and 13“ 40' N- and 77® and 77* 52' E., with 
an area fjf 350 square uiilcs. 'Iltc population in rgor was 56f057p 
compared With 51,592 in rSgi. The td/iiA contains one towTi, CniK- 
ItAr-iAPOR (popLilation^ StS^Dt the head-quarters; and 2^ villages- 
Tive Land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Ks, 96,000, 'ITvia is a 
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niounlalnoiis the NandicJroog wiige ninnnjj along from 

wiiih to north, with the haul-waters of seven man, ITie soil m the 
south-east is of great fertility, specially favoumblc for ttw cultivatioit of 
suinir-<!iinE;. The ncirth-42ftM abound-^ in deep ravines and brfjken grouim. 

Chlk-Ballltpur Town. - Head-fiiuiKers of ilic '’<»/''* of the »me 
name in KolUr District, Mysore, situated in p 44 K-i 

ja miles north «kst of Dotl-UailSpur railway Station. PoiMilalioit (190O. 
S,5st, 41 decrease from 10, 6*3 in 1891, owing chteHyto league. Chiklu 
or Little BallApur is so Culled to distinguish It from Doddaor Cicat 
Bullairur. It is at the eastern iux,^ of Uie Nundidroctg mnge, and was 
founded about 1479 bi ^ =bief of the Morasu WokklU.ga refugees at 
Avati. In this family it contioued, being tributary to % lyajana^ir, until 
taken br Hmdar All. The I-ondon Mission have an out-station here. 
There is a native iron foundry, and the silk industry is hugely po^ued. 
The munieiiiatity dates from iS;^- The reoenpts anti expenditure 
duriiiK the ten yeai* ending 1901 averaged ks. 8,too and Rs. jj"- 
In 1^3-4 they were R*. i i,o» «vJ Rs. io,o«, -A light railway 
luLs b«n proposed to connect Chik-Bullipur with llargalore. 

Chlkhli Taltik,— 7 a/ffA of Buldiita fUsUici, Herlr, lying Ijetweert 
io“ and »* 37' N. and 75 ' 57 ' 7 *^' 4 *' E. an trf 

,009 ^liraie miles. The population fell from 150.^9^10 .89. to 
;9,S9C in 190.. density in the biter yt^r being 1- 

nililHiJ fpopulalion. 5,889), ‘be head^luar^crs, Utaw-AON RaJ.v 

demand for land revenue m 1903^4 was Ks. 

Rs .6 ooo. The/J/a^t lies entirely in the im^m .n southern plat^m 
of Derar but omtains a large proportion of fertile land, especially m the 
valleys r,f the streams, where wheat is culiimted w ilh success. 

Buldana District, Ikrilr. situated in ao”*r' V ^d 76 18 E- 
tion (1901X S-SSlh ^ ^ 

lllei IC&Vfn iJi A liQC&J Ifiwlc- ^ , 

ChlkhJi. - Eastern Ar/rriir of Suial District, BomUy, lying Utween 
«" 54' N- ‘tnd if' 73 ' t 7 ' E.. wnth an ^ of 

miles. The populiition in 19^. wa-s ^ 9 ,^^ 'T'rAirh ’i 
6r tts in tSoi. The faMa contains fii vdl.igcs and otic town, C hrkhli 
fiiition, 4,440), the head-quaitcrs. liind revenue and c«se* 
' ^ Chikhll consists of raised plateaux 

loi-lyin* tad Th« J^taU - ^ 

l,r ^cV, ...mour.,. Th, tal b.i»B |x»t wd 
only In patches, and yields little but grass and brushwo^, low 

lying taiids between these elevations coniain s very hearing 

su^rior crops of gmin, sugar-cane, and fruit The /uA*a ui watered by 
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Khuierap aild Aunnga rivi;i^ whkh tbr&tjgh 

it frwiii east lo west. 

Chikhtt.— Estiite in Khande^b DU^rict, Bonibsiy. Sf£ 

Etir.Mfcf, 

ChlkmugaiOr Taluk. -Cenlral Ai/iul of Kaclilr i Jistrict, Mysore, 
\ymg between if 1 1 ' and if J4' N. and jf 2^^ and I'fi" i'* E., with an 
Hfeii of 6j8 square miles. The population in 1901 was 90^63eom- 
^^red w Lth 7 7 k63o in t S91, U'he /J/uA contains one town, C K i it WUGAirUa 
(potHilatioii, 9,51 Sb the head-quarters ; and 235 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 wus Ks, 1'he north is occupied 

by the Ififty forest-clad circle of the Bafia Eudam Mountaisjs (highest 
peakj Mukinogfrip 6,317 ft^et)p enclosing the Jagar vtdley. The Hlyidriu 
drawing nnrthj forms rnnst of the wt^tem boundary. l‘lie anniuil rainfaJI 
averages 36 inches. Around Chikniugaklr is an elevated tract of Hub 
black soil, watered by p^^renniul streams from the Baba Eudans the 
principal being the Vagoebi, which runs south-east- Its fertility was 
such that it w'os called Honjamnigep or 'flowing with gold#* It is bare 
of treeSt hut produces unfailing crops of wbeutp Bengal gr^m^ sugar' 
cane, rice* corianderp renugreek^ garlic, onions, and saMow'er. 'I'he west 
of the fa/vJk fom^-^ part of the Malndd* Inhere arc many coffee 
plaruatiom on the slopes of the Babi Budans. 

Chlkniugalur Town. —Head-quarters of the of the same name 

in KadOr Distrietp Mysore, situated in tf 19^ N. and 75® 46^ E., 
35 miles south-west of KadUr railway station. Population (1901), 9,515- 
It stands in the fertile valley of black ^il .‘^Uth iif tbe ElbA Budan 
range, and has increased enormously since the removal hither the 
District head-quarters from KadUr in [S65. The fort wus in cKistcnce 
in the ninth century under the Ganga kings, and then (xiSiied to the 
Hoysaiaa. 'rhe modem town, extending from the fort to Uasa^nnhalliT 
which it Includes^ was established tn 1365; ^ number of Muham¬ 

madan badere and shopkeepen^ have settled here, who $upply the 
want's of the oolFee plantatiorui to the west. The waler-sup|>ly uf drawn 
from a tank at the foot of the Bll^ Budans. The munici|>ality dates 
from 1670. The receipts and expenditure during the ten years endih^ 
1901 averaged Rs. 30+000 and Rs. 29+000. In 1903-4 they wore 
Rjs, 23^000 and Rb. ji+ooo. 

ChlknAyakatthaLli T^tiik. — ^Vestem M/uk of Tumkur District 
Mysore, including Kuliyar a till 1902, and lying between 

13* 19' and ff 44' N. and 76* and 76° 45^ Ek, with an area of 
533 square miles. The population in 1901 wb-S 60,071* compared with 
50,76a in iSgi^ An area of 97 squaiu miles wws tnmsferred to the 
District of Chitaldroog In 190J-3. The M/uA contains two towns, 
Cmi^NAVAKAEfifALt] (population, 6,113), the head-quarteiB, and Hui.i- 
via {r,328); and 37S village.^ 'fhe land revenue denmnd in 1903-4 
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was Rs. 1,1^,000. Fitim cast to nortK the iahk is crowed by low hare 
hills of the Chiknayabanhalli auriferous hand. HuinidTty ftoni ffjgs 
which form on the hills often preserves the craps Itom failure m 
seasons. The drainage is northwanls to the Vedavwli or Hagari. In 
the norih^ist the la>Be Btnankanas'e tank has been forinud by dammii^ 
a KOrue in the hills. Coco-nut and arcca-nui plantations 'tlwtt'w m 
the Rold-ininirg has been eitijcrimenutliy begun at Bellara 

ill the north* -r ± ^ 

ChiknayakaalmllJ Town.— ^I^^ad quanerRof ihe the ^nie 

irame in 'riinrkflr lli.strict. Mysore, situated in 13“ ^s' N- and 7ft jy 
R. 13 miles north of Binasandia railway siation, I'opiilation (i^iJ- 
0 113 It IS named after Uhitka Noilc, one of the HagaUiiai chiefs at 
the end of the sistccnlh cenlni)’, nw town was held alternarely by 
,hc Muhammadans and the MarilKls til! taken in .671 >>' the Myw 
kaja and it then formed the north frontier town. Ilodda I)eva Raja 
of Mysore died herein .673. I’he place was plundered and the fort 
destroyed by the Marlthas on their way to join I^ird Cornwallis Irefore 
Seringapatam in 1 791 prosperous town, surrounded by c«<.^-mt 

and ^™-nut gardens. Their pioduoe, with the white and coloured 
cotton cloths made in the place, are largely sold at the weekly fair. 
There are seven endowed temples. The municipality dates from i 87 «- 
lire receipts and expenditure during the rt.-n yean ending 1^1 ave^ed 
Rs. 1,700 and Rs. 3,500. In 1903-4 t^iey were Rs. 4.0^ 

CtaJhodl Talulto-— Nortivwestem /aMa of Belgaum Distnct^ 
Bombay, lying between* 16“ 3' and 16° 40' N. and 74 'S 74 

4g' E., with an area, including the Huken petty subdivision (/enbt), of 
S36 square miles. It contains two towns, KipaM ((mpuliaior, (1,631) 
and VAMiiAJiMARm (4,556): and no villages including Biioj 5 . 45 ® . 
BOBGAOW(5.405), CHiKoni, the head quartera (8,037)1 Eksamik ( 5 , 97 *)i 
Hukilri (6,165). KARAtK>E(s,i3S)r KoficNOLi (5,597),SADAiru (9.091}, 
and Saskeshwar (5,639)- The population in 1901 was 304,549. com¬ 
pared with 195,3«5 i" populnl^ 

Vsiuko in the Distiiet, with a density of 364 persons per ^uare mile, 
and this was the only which increased in population belivMn 

rSoi and todi. The demand for land nflcnue in i 9 ® 3-4 Z >»*•«. 
and for «sres Rs, 31,000. The rkh blaek soil of the ir^h g^uaUy 
pa.sses into red towards the west. In the south the soil is gnity and 
poor The fa/uJta is famous for its tobacco, sugar-cane, hint, a^ 
vegetable gaidenH. 'I'he irrigation wells protect a lar^ area. Ihc 

annual rainlall averages 3a inches. 

Chlkodi Village.- Head-quorters of the ta/uka of the same name 
in Belgaum Distriel. Bombay, situated in ib'^ zb* X. and 74 35 
E. 16 miles from ('htkodi station on the Souihern Mahratta Rail- 
wav. 1 ‘opiilalion (1901), S.037, It is a considerable entrepdt of trade 
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bctwieen the interior ojid iKe tcaai, urith which it has readj^ conimunl- 
catitjin hf a Toad fmiti Ntpilnt over ihc Fhontk Cotton goods aie 

manufactured^ chiefly for local use. It was described as a large and 
respectable town by Captain hlrxir m 1790. The ticighliourhood was 
then EamOLls for gruptfs of ojitraorditiiary size and flavour. Chikodi 
contains a Subordinate Judge’s cotirt, a dLspensaryv and four schooU 
with joo pupils, of which one 13 a girls' school with 40 pupils. 

Cblktl^hat.^ -T/fijkuraf in Buop^w ak Acencv, Central India, 

ChllanibBxajn Subdivision, cuid t^mn in SotilJi Arcot 

District, Madnes. Cnii).vMBAkAM. 

-A grmip of republics, west of Kashmir State. Siiinaki. 

ChilianwSJa.— Village in the Phalia rahU of Gujr^i District, 
Punjabi !i‘ittiati.-d in 32*^ 39^ K. and 73° 37^ E., on the Sind-Saggj branch 
of the North-Weatem Railway. It is i^mous as the scene of LtafU 
GoUgh^s doubtful victor^' over Sher Singh in the second Sikh ^Var in 
1S49, Lord Goughj after marching for several days from tlic Chenab, 
came in sight of the enemy near Chiliinwftla on the afternoon 
JanuRT)' 13, WTiile hh men were engaged in taking ground for an 
encampment, a ftrw shots from the Sikh horse artillery fell within hi* 
Jinea. The general thereupon gave the order for an ini mediate attack ; 
and tile Bridiih moved rapidly forward through the thick jungloj in the 
face of masked batteries. Beaten back time after time,, they still 
advanced upon the un&een ehemy, until at last.^ by some (misapprehen¬ 
sion, a regiment of caviilr>' began to retreat in a somewhat disorderly 
manner. Although by ibis time the troops hod taken fifteen or sixteen 
tjf the enemy^s guns, and the artillery had swept the Sikh line from end 
to endi the unfortunate panic among the cavalry, the loss of aJmtEt an 
entire British regiment (the 24th), and the approach of darkness 
combined to pievent continued action. Tlie Sikhs remaitied in posses^ 
sioti uf more than one British gun, besides holding some colouriH At 
the end of the engagement| the British troops maintained their pC!siilon+ 
and the enemy retreated during (he night. The British lost 22 Euro|Kan 
ofhetr^i, 16 native oflicerSr and 561 mat killedt and gS missing; while 
6j European olHceni, 27 native ofltcer^ and i,S47 wounded. 

The LeEii|jorary ItrSN of prestige was fully retrieved by the decisive battle 
tjf Gujmt.a month laktt whk-h placed the whole Punjab in the power 
of l^ird Gough. .\n ol^elisk, erected upon the spoij commemorates the 
British officers and men who Itwl their lives upon the field, which 
is known Eo the people of the neighbourhocMl as Katalghar+ or the 
' house of slaughter.^ 

Chilka Lake.— A shallow tnknd gulf, situated between 19* aS' and 
56^ N. line! S5* 6 * and 85° 86^^ E., in the south-east comer of PurJ 
Distria, Ben^lp and in the extreme south extending into the Madra.s 
Disiria of Ganjam. A long sandy ridge, tn places little more titan 
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ioo yards wide, separates it from the Bay of fengal. with which its 
only conneicion is by a siii|tie nartow mouth interteelitiE this Hdge 
towards its centre. On the west and south the take is walled in by lofty 
hills, while to the north it loses itself in endless shallows, sedgy banks, 
and islands just peeping abtwe the surface, formed year by year front 
the salt which the rivers bring down. The lake spreads out into a pw- 
shaped expanse of water 44 miles iong, of which the northern half has 
a mean breadth of about 20 miles, while the south tetiers into an 
irregubriy curved point, barely averaging S miles wide. Its smallest 
area is 344 square miles in the dry season, mcreasii^ to about 45 * 
during the rainy season; and the average depth is from 3 to 5 
scarcely anywhere exceeding 6 feel. The bed is a very few feet below 
the high-water level of the sea, although m some partsi it is slightly 
below low water mark. The iwrtow tidal stream, which rushes thmugli 
the neck corniectir^ the lake with the sea, suflicea to keep the water 
distinctly salt during the dry months fnrni l>ecember to June. But 
once the mins have Set in, and the Hhflrgavt and lUy& nvers come 
pouring down upon its northefD extremity, the sea water is gradual y 
driven out and the Chilka becomes a frcah-wstcr lake. This ch^eable 
,,f water ftirms one of a scries of bcustrine formapons altmg the 
western Shores of the Bay of Bengal, the result of a perpetual war going 
on between the rivers and the sea-the former struggling to find vent lor 
their water and silt, the latter repelling them with its Mitd-laden cunenis. 

The Cbilka may be regarded as a gulf of the orginal Bay of Jk ngal. 
On the south, a bold, barren spur of hills runs down to the ; on 
the north the land-making rivers have pushed out their rounded mouths 
and flat deltas into the ocean. Nor has the sea been idlt Mating 
and overmastering the languid river^ll&charge that wiens the ChilK it 
has joined the two extremities with a bar of sand, and thus farm^ 
a lake 'I'he delicate process of l.md-nmking from the nver silt at the 
north^rast end of the take is slowly but sladily going on, while the 
har-building sea b still busily at work. Old dmmmmls show that 
a century ago the neck of land dividing the bke from the sea was only 
from half a mile to a mile brcvid in place? where it is n^v tw^ miles , 
and the opening in the bar, which wa-s a mile wide lO 1780 had <0 
be ctr^ised in large boats, was described forty years taler as choked up. 
Shortly before tSag an artificial mouth had to be cut; and although this 
also rapidly began to silt up, it remained, as late as 1837, mwe tlwn 
three times its present bTCadih. The dimculiy in maintm.ung an outlet 
from the Chilka forms one of the chief obsiacltt to uiilinnE the lake 
as an escape for the floods that desolate the delia. Eupneers report 
that, although it would be easy aitd cheap to cut a channel, n would be 
very costly and difficult to keep it open: and that each successive 
mouth would speedily choke up and shate the fete of its ptedeccssow. 
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I’ht scetier^' of the Chsfcka is very 'k'aricti, Jind in parts eKceedinj^ly 
(liciiiTesqyc. In the south ftnd west hill ranges bound it$ sl^ores ; and 
in this pim it b dotted wUh a number of small rocky blonds, 
Frooeedmg northwards, the Iftkc expands into a majestic shed of water, 
HaJJ.way across is Nalbaim^ literally 'the reed forest^' an island about 
5 miles in drcumfercnce, scarcely anywhere rising more than a few 
inche!4 above aiitcr-levcL This island is altogether uninhabited^ but is 
regularly vbLtod by parties of thatchers from the mmnkndp who cut the 
recds and high grasses with which it is covered- On the eastern side of 
the lake lie the islands of Fariktld, with new silt formations behind and 
now panially joined to the narrow' ridge of land which separates the 
f hilka from the sea. At some places they emerge almost imperceptibly 
from the water } at others^ they Sf>read out into well-raised rkc-ficldTis 
'fheir northern extremity slO|:»es graoefully down to the lake like an 
English park, doited with fine tnseSt and backed by noble masses of 
foliage, Watcr/owl of all kinds art very ahundini in every iJart of the 
lake. Beyond the northern end of F^kiidt the lake gradually shallow's 
until it becomes solid ground^ for here ihd Fun rivers cm|ity themselves 
and the process of land-making is going on- The northern shona 
nf the Chilka comprise theSirai imd Chaublskfldi and it is 
these tracts which have to t^arthe greatest suffering in limes of general 
inundation in Purl, 

At its southern -extremity in the Madras District of Ganjim standij 
the \lllage of Rambha. Before Ganjim town was overwhelmed with 
fever and when it was still the capital of the District which boars 
its name, this used to be a favourite resort of its European residents 
in the hot months. 

A tidal canal ^ mtics long connects the lake with the Rushikulya river 
and is navigable throughout the year. Large quantities of gram are 
imported from Orissa across the lake and along this canal, and salt is 
exported in return. The boats employed are flat-bottomed vessdXf 
which are poled against tlie wind or drift before it under enufy mat 
sails. 

ChLoab,— River in the Punjab and Kashmir* St^ Chenar, 

Chinchsuil, —Villjage m Thflna District, Bombay, Sm Tafarur 
CKIh'CHANL 

Chinchkhed,— V'ilLage in Khandesh Distrklt Bombay, Mahejl 

Cblncbll,^V^illage in the Siate of Kollulpur, Bombay^ situated in 
i6® 34" N* and ya® 50^ E,^ on the Kistiio, about 42 milfes south-east of 
Kolhlpur city. Population (1901), 3,540, CbindiU is a station cm ^e 
Southern Mahratta Railway* The place is chiefly known for the shrine 
of the goddess MahAkOlr, popularly called Miyika, Four times a yeoi 
pilgtitTL^ visit the ahritie^ and on the fuU moon of Mfigh (Janitary" 
Febnaary) a large fair is held, which is attervded by about 35^000 people?- 
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Clilnchli-Gadad, Petty isiatc in llie UAwns, llombay. 

Chlnclioli.— Norih-mtem tiluh of Gulbaigft Uisirk-i, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 413 square miles. The poimlation in 1901 w^ 
58,&6 o, comijared with 50 ,727 ® <^91. Chincboli (population, 4 .‘x» 3 ) 
is the head-qtiarters, and the tsiak contains i lO villsgcs, of which 41 are 
yViffr 'I'he land revenue in 1901 was 1-5 lafchs. Chindioli is biUy, 
and composed of latciitio and black cotton soil& In the rearrangement 
of 1905 the taluk received a few villages from Kodangal<^ 

Chlochvad.— Village in the Haveii mluka^A Poona District, Bombayi 
situated in t8’ 37' N- and 72“ 47" E., about « miles 
Poorui cilvvonthe right bank of the Paum. which falls into tlw Mull 
below thc villagc of Aundh, and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Potiulation (1901)1 iiS?®- Chinchvad is famous as the r^idencc 0 
a shrine of the god Ganpali, who is said to have become incarnate in 
the per-son of a bay, namely Moroba, about ihe middle of theseventectHh 
century. The boy perfomiiJd many miracle#, and when he died was 
SLLccecded by a number of incarnations in the same family, known as 
tlic Devs of Chinchiad. Of iheiie, Moroha’s son fhintttnian was the 
second living god. He once assumed the form of Gantiati to satisfy 
the icalous) of the great VUd poet Tularlm. who prided himself mi 
\'ithoba’a coming to dine with him, Tuklrlm called Chiniflman by 
the surname of God or Dev, and this surname has passed to his 
descendants. Chintaman died a natural death and was succeed^ by 
Nlrlyan, the third Dev, who is reported to have changed mto a bunch 
of jessamine flowers a dish of beef which Aurangzeb sent him tu test 
his Kodhood. Aumng^b was so pleased with the miracle that he is 
said 10 have tuadc an hcrcdiiary grant of eight villages to the Dev- 
family. The last Dev drew upon liimscif a curse by i^mng the 
grave of Morolia, who, disturbed in his mc-diiation^ 
ilte gotlhood would end with his son. dirf ^ildl^ m 

1810, and with him ended the seventh generation of the Dev family. 

boy named Sakhati, a distant relation of the deceased, was set up 
in his place by the priesihwHJ to preserve the mluahle grants lo the 

T^e Dev family live in a tnansitm on the river built partly by NSna 
Fartiavb and partly by Hari I'ant Phadke, a Marithfl general of the 
L-nd of the eighteenth century. Near the palace stand two temples 
each sacred to one of the dejarted Devs. The chief temple is dedicated 
to Moioba. U is a low, plain building with a square hall or mandap 
and on ormigonal shtiue. On the wall of inner shi^ « an iascn|> 
Uon recQTditig tlx buildlnj^ of ihc temple in 1659^ On the ouieir h» | 
of the temple of SrT Nlrayan, the third Dev, is another mscnpti^ 
according n> which it was Rntshiid in 1730, A yearly fair attended by 
about 8,000 persons is held here in honour of Ganpoti on the stxlh day 
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of Ihe dark half f>f the niontll t>f Margshlrsh (IhJceniber^JariLiar)), 
and ksu for a w ChincKvad coniaina a -Mrhoot ^vith 133 l>oys and 

Chi odwin Dlatrjctp Lower.— District in the Sojgaii^^ Dirislcn ol 
Upper Burnia^ lying between 21'' 4^' and ai® 50" N. and 94® 16'' and 
95* 39' 3^4®* square nnlcs. In shape il is roughly 

a triangle* with its apex towards the north, and it h bounded on the 
north by tlic Up|)er Chindwin and Shwebo Districts; on the west by 
Pokoklti] J>jJitrict, from which it is separated by tlic Pondnurvg range j 
on the east by Shwebo District; and on the south by Puk^ikkn and 
Sogaing^ Its iniiin natuniJ feature is the Cmpfownff 
Phywwl RivkRj whicVi flowfi afnifii the District from tmrtlv 
asi?ccl:a. urest to south-east, dividing it into two equal fKirt?. 
east and w&t, and bisecting its southern bstse. During the rains this 
river luis a strong current and varies much in hrewdlb ; in placed it is 
ruhy u mile across from Imnk U* bank, while about 30 nule^^ north of 
Monywfl the channel Is narrowed 10 about 5o feet by the Shwejayc 
defile, a serious obstacle to navigalbn during the highest floods Else 
where the stream is easily navigable througliout the year by i\\c largest 
river-emfL In the w-esl the double range of the Pondaung runs north 
and south. The northern half of the western boundary of the District 
foliow}( the western, and the southern half the eastern ridge of the Pon- 
daung, the border line cr^iassing from one to the other at the watetsbed 
SL‘parating the Taungdwin slreatii in its narrow deserted upper valley 
from the srfmrocs of the Kyaw^ wMcht flowing souths waters part of 
Fokokku District Along the whole length of tbts western boundary 
(he Pondaung maintains an average height of .t,ooo feet. East of the 
Fondaung and between il and the Chindwin is the Mahudaung rangCp 
which enters the District from the Upper Chindwin, and runs generally 
southwards to about 15 miles from the southern bounckr)^, its highest 
point being *,305 feet above the sea. In the Ridley between this range 
and the Fondaung run northwards the Fatoloni and southwards the 
North Yoma stream. 'Fhe former traverses a quirsely populated Millie)'* 
posiiei^ into the UpjwrChirtdwin Dtslrtci, and eventually joins theChind^ 
win fiver just below Mingin+ The Latter, flowing southt l>ends round 
the siijuihcm end of the Mahudaung range and finally unites with the 
Kyaukmyet^ a Luge affluent of the Chindwin which empties itself inio 
the main stream almost opposite Mortywu. BelW'een the Mahudaujig 
and the Chindwin river is a small hill range, about 25 miles in lengthi 
called the Thingadon, which is separated from ihe Mahudnung by the 
waters of the Thingadon The triangle formed by the Mahu 

daung mnge^ the Chindw'in river, and the southern boundai^' of the 
District is, in its norllvem part, rugged and hilly, the village^ bdng 
confined mostly to the banks of the Chlnilwin and it? srnall affluents^ 
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The soulhurn poitbn is tnych flaltur And more dvtntjr populated* being 
broken ontjr in the south-east by Jipuiradic hill of which the 

mo^i notable are the Fowundaung, the Taungkorrtnifci and the Letpa^ 
daung in the Salingj'i ti>wnship, each alxiut i^&oo feet in height* and 
the I’agyidaung in the Fale township. 'I'he first named is renisrj^ble 
on ttiicoiint of the cave temples It corituins. This southern plain is 
vraicred by the Kyaukmj’et ^rAamig reftTrcd to above, and by the Nga 
Koii Yam It stream, which foruis the greater pan of the ?iOtithtm bt^n^ 
dary of the Dbitrict. The cotliUry east of the Chindwin h undulating* 
and is billed by the low N wegwtdaung range, which sends out small 
streams we.-ttwards to the Chindwin and eastwards to the Mu. This 
fatter river bounds the Ihitrict for about 20 miles near its sotUh-Kii-tem 
t:omcr, and Is navigable by country bouts throughout the yean 1'he 
only tributaries of the Chtndwlin of 4 iny coristdemble sire on the 
eastern side are the Inbaung and Weka f/iau*fp in the extreme nortii 
of the Uistricl, wjiich rise in Shweho and unite j miles before joining 
the main >.treami 

Little known of the detailed geokigy of the iJistricL The rocks 
are entirely of rertiar)' age. In tlie esueme wc-it Nummulitic lime, 
stone and shalfci are exposed. These arc followed to the east by 
nnoecne clays and sandslones* and these again by the soft sandsionCH 
which cover the greater part of the District and belong to the jiliocene 
period. .Vn interesting feature is the otxurrent-c of several Explwlon 
craters -rounded or oval hollows,^ sometimes containing lakes- 'J’hcy 
may cxterid, as at I^be^ u* a width of over a unit, with 
of s 00 to 200 feel bordered by ]jrecipilous niarginjk 'ITic low^ ridges 
of fn^meniaTy rocks U“d the i^iEtcrcd blocks lying alwui the plain^ 
are prcjbably the result of ejicction by volcanic action. 

The chief pbtnt-v found arc the (. Marmf/os), 

{.^ftfrraja {Jfe/ta AzaJirii^Mt)^ faw/nmaAa (J/f/w 

/rtrmafticii), and ftfJiittmx {.hitna J: and among the flowers 

may be mentioned {Cttsij/Aa and rfiigYtmtt 

I'urther deiails regarding the vegetation 
win be found under the heads of Agnculturc and Forests. 

'rhe chiUMctcristic wild animabi Eire elephants, leopards, fAamin (brow^ 
antkred decrX fsiiu or Asaift^ day^ (hog deer^ and w ild 

hog. Elephants me found in the eastern jungles, the other wild animats 
all over the District- Tigers arc rare. In the cold -icason wuter-fowl 
i&wami in abundance on the sandbanks in the Chindwin and in the 
jMls in its neighbourhood, 

'Fhe District is situated in the dry lone. and the heat during the 
iiionihs of March, April, and May is considerable; the climate di^ng 
Ehc monsoon, on the olhcr hand, is brecij and Trodcmtc% mid the winter 
is detigbtfuL ITie maximum temperature at Monywa itverages Sr"" in 
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Dftcensber aiwl 97' in MiJ'. -ind iKe minimum 59“ in Uecmibej and 
Si® in Mjiy, whUe Letiipcr*itLir& as low as 52 ® Artd as high as lti 6 have 
been oecoaionally registered. The average mean for tbe^ j ear ts 83 ■ 
Rainfall is registered at Monywa, Pales Budaltn, and Katii. 1 he total 
fall for the year 190*^1 rcuorded at iticse stations was 3^1 45 f "(Jp 
S: itiehcs respectively. As elsewhere in the northern portion of the 
dry ^ne, the raiirrotl increases towards the north. 

ITie Chinilwin countTy was entered by British troops in iSS^and 
during tiw early T»art of iSSy a battalion of militarj' |iolice amved in the 
Uistrict, ai’id civil i»lice were eniistetl with a view to 
Btstorr. padfication. At first, the present UpiH-f and [ower 

(‘hindwitt Districts formed a single Deputy-Commissioner's charge, with 
he.diiuarlcis nt Alon ; but in tSSS the District was split up into two, 
and Monywa was event oslty m,ide the lieud-quarters of the southtm 
[XPTtion. In April t&S?, the rebel Hla U. who had been practically 
ruling the Ayadaw and Kudaw lownshij^ on the Shwebu and Sagging 
Ittjrders, and coramitting numerous dacoities during the year, was killed 
by one of his own lieutenants at Wadnwnia. On the other side of the 
rivt;r tmuble was greatusi iUJcmnd Vu^yl (now the Salingyi iowiishi|s)i 
where ihrte rwing* took two in ifiS7 and one in iS& 3 , In ihc 

firsi ouLbreuk two mtadcs were made on a dacoii leader Po Tok, who 
had killed the Kani wt4fi ] in the finsi engagement a British officer and 
some 5c|h:iyj^ were wounded j in the i^econd Po Tok wa^ presuma Ay 
killed near Kyadei, as he w3.h never heard of again. Fhe sec<4ia 
disturbance lale in and was headed by a man who styW 
liituiieir the Shwcgyobyu prince, assisted by two dacoit leaders 
Nga Saga and Nga Pyo, who afterwards gave much trouble. *rhe 
rebels were attacked at Chinbyil by a !Mtish force consisting of a few 
mounted men with three officers^ two of whomp Major Kennedy and 
Captain Halite, were killed, .\ force of jo dHes came up later, but 
the three leaders aiiinaged to esoipe, leaving 40 dead, Se^’cral other 
daegiUi of mark were captured in the O|jenuion5 under the late Cjcncr^^ 
Penn Symons^ and the Oitablishment of civil jiolice guards at Sating^'i 
and elsewhere helped to keep the District quiet for a time. An at¬ 
tempted rising in i3fi3 was quashed by the arrest at Monywe^ and t c 
sul^sequent esecutitjo, of a suspect known ivs the Nagabo princes w^ 
was arranging a rebellion with the Shwegyob)Tj prince, Kga Saga^ and 
Nga Pyo. Tht three Boa^ howevcij, really did rise in the ^ aw country 
an 18^9, and the rtbelliCHn acquired serious dimensions j but the rebcli 
were dispersed at Gangaw by a force of 200 men, the Shwcgyobyu ^'nce 
f!f5d to the Chin Hills, Nga Saga was killed, and Nga Pyo 
a fellow leader With ihc suppression of ihLs rising the peace of the 
Disirict wtis assured. 

Many celebrated i^hiigudas are situated in the iJistrict. One of con- 
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sldei^ble note is U« AlaunjjdiiT'' Kathupa, built 0!i the walcrshud between, 
the Paiolon and Yoma stresius in the Kani towiiihip, in memory of the 
Buddhist monk who is said to have conducted the first Synod held after 
the Buddha’s death. A large number of pilgrims from different |»rts 
of Burma visit it every year. Other notable ahTines are the Faiingwi, 
the Shwekuni, the Shwegu, the Sutourgbyi, the Shweiuyindin, the 
Shwestigon, the Shinbj uyatkyi, and the Ingyindaung pagodas. Po^^u- 
daung, a hill about 3 miles east of Ungauk villagd in the Salmgyi 
township, is noted for its numerous cave temples carved out of sandstoiw 
rock. There arc said to be 444,44J images of Buddha of diffuRSil sites 
in these recesses. 

The popubtbn incroa-sed from 47 fi» 3“3 

Its distribution in the tiilier year is shown in the population. 
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ITic only town is Monvwa, the Heod-quartere of the Itistnrt. Uic 
density of ponulaiion is identical with tlie avcfligc fur the whole ot Uig 
dry yone of Upper Burma. Within the District the density vanes efflt- 
sidcrably from tract to tract; the ^ingyi towttshipi on the wi»l Ixtnh 
of theChindwin river in the south of the District, ts otie of the most 
thickly iiopulated townships of Up(-tT Burma, wh,lc m the 
ship in the north-west the inhabiiatits are is scattered as in somyj 
the wildest areas of the Produce. The Census of * 9 ®'f 
the l.ower Chindwiu had a higher proportion of fciiiaKs than my 
other District of Ht.rma, This large excess was pmUbly “ 

icmpotary evaJus nf males to the harvest fields of more 
Then- \iA$ btxn very Uttk ifi^TnigmUori mto ibe Lhindi^n m 

the rest of Duritw. Buddhisiii form 99 per cent, of the population, 
and outside MmiyTfa hardly anjlhing is si»ken but 

The IndLtn residents of the District are all immigranLs, mainly from 
the PunjalJ, Bengal, the United Vnmivxs, and Madr^ and include 
Soo Mu^mans and 900 Hindus. The great majority of the population 
consist of Burmans, who in 1901 numbered a 74 .'“®. 

99 l>cr cent- of the total Of indigenous non-Burmans Uierc are tione. 
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and on the whole the Lower Chindwin may be lookt,^ upon as one 
of the most topically Burman Dislrittii in the Province. The number 
of persons wholly dependent on n^ciilture in 1901 was 165,^24^ or 
about 60 per cent of the total population. 

There is only one mission (a Wesleyan orre), and the total number 
of Christians in igoi was only of whom 111 were natives- 
The principal soils are sand, clayt and silt Sandy earth of ikkjt 
crop'bcariti^ capacity^ predominates; clay h fourKi over many of the 
kvels^ and belts of alluvial soil stretch along the hunks 
cu ture- larger watercourses, 'Ihroughout the District 

primitive agricultural mctlKids iire still followed. The knd is as a rule 
prepared with the ordinary or harrow, while for the allmmi ijws 
or cultivarion the Or plough h used^ 

The area cultivated in i^i was iSo square milesi w'hich row to 
543 square miles in [901. The irrain a^cultural statistics for 1903-4 
are shownt in square mile&, in the follow'ing table 
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The cultivated area is fur the most part situated in the townships on 
the east bank of the Chindwirr^ and in the Salingyi tow^isbip adjoining 
the wiestem bank of that stream^ Of the total cultivated arca^ rice 
occupied 99 square nsiles in 1903-4. Nearly half the cnlire rlcc tToj?, 
and almost the whole oF the hot^scasnn rice (12 srjuarc mites)^ is gnawti 
in the lhalingyi township, where ^dlities for Irrigation are greater than 
elww'herc. ’tin: chief crtjp is, howeven not rii^ l>ni /Wrrr, whicli 
covered siii square mileat j and even the urea urtder Jie^umjutu (125 
square niiles) was larger in 1903-4 tlian that devotwl to ricc- Gran» 
grown on ^,800 acTcs^ m^j^tly in the ^ianywa towTishjp^ and t»eans and 
the like on 345^00 acres. A considerable area (11^400 acres) h under 
cotton, which dtjcs wdl in the ja or upland of the Monywa, Budnlin^ 
and Satingyi townships. Tobacco ts cultivated mainly in Pale and 
Monywa, covering an area of 1,400 acres. The gardcti-culiiv.itlon is 
exceptiomlty small (only 1^900 acres), and consists mainly of plantain 
gruv^, 'Hic average area of ct holding is 4 ac^e^^. 

No adiaiicc-s under the land Improvement l4jans .Vet Imvo Ijcen 
made, but \omvi under the Agriculturists' Act arc grained every 
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veai', accoHling td the tcquireTinents of the season, and are freely siought 
after. In igoj-^ a sum of Rs. *i, 7 « «) advanced to cultivator*. 

Very little fas been done in the way of introducing new .'.tapics. 

Cows, fiheepj go^t^^d and ponies are bred all over the I ^iwer China win, 
rot, however, as a rule, for gain, but to meet local iieijuirement:^ Vo 
special grtBing^unds art allotted- Thu aitilu are allowed to rove at 
^^1 through the jungles, wliere pa-stiiragc is suflicient dunng the pea er 
part of the year i but difficalties in regard to ftxider spring up in the 
dry season, when the cultivaiors are obliged to fall back on the /yaattg 
stalk kept in resene for their live-stock. In season, of |>fo- 
longed drought cattle suffer a great deal from want of u^ter. ^ 
' 1 ‘here ate no ‘majr>r’ or ‘minor’ Cknemmeni irrigation works of any 
kind, but a small area is watered Fnsm tanks and canals dug by 
individuals in tire Yinmabin subdivision. The area thus supplied in 
1003-4 was 3.000 acres. No impotiant fi.vberies esist, but fishing i* 
carried on in the b«l of the Chindwtn and in the/VW* adjoining it* 
banks. The ftshery revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. *■*“' 

The limits of the Di-strict are conterminous with those of the Ijjwxt 
C hindwin Forest division. Most of the forests lie in the hills to the 
west, and may be roughly divided into the following 
classes : teak-bearing forests, iHdui/tg forests with teak. 
iiidtiittg forests with no teak, forests with pines. In the Itrsi class 
fyiHgodi/ <XWi(T doiithTifarmii) Is the oommonest tr«. In the ^ond, 
jWffwi i.* also plentiful, intcmiLved largely with jungle winiAs of every 
vaHetv In the thirti, in {DipUrocarpui iubtr(«iatHi\ (hxfyn {Sharta 
obtuiks, and im-in {Pentamt rrartewfri) predominate, v.hi\c daiai 
{ Hamilmhitid) is also found, lire fourih class consists of 
isulated iKitches nf pines occurring in places along the summii of the 
I’ondaunu- No sjxniial planlations of tree* uf economic value have 
been formed, .\niong minor }irioducls, cuidi, bainb^^ and canw 
yield the largest revenue 1 but MJiall sums arc also rcaluted on ifl^rrr, 
ami aAirm {Sitrtutia f'brt^ In 1903 the IHstrict contain^ 
tV47 Miuare miles of - reserved ' forests, the m«t rmportarvt being the 
lhr»;i- Patolon Reserve,* (31!* stpiare miles), situated in the Itfsin of 
the Patolon fkatutg in the north of the l>islricL Hie gioss forest 

revenue in 1903^4 40 -^*®- , 

Sulphate of copper has b«n found in the Utpadtiung hilla m the 
Saliiigy i township, and a licence to prospect for it bos tiecn granted 
rts ently. Gold occurs at Oiinbyit in the Pale town- 
&htri ■ gadGls £ind itjurmnliiiic fixist near Salingyi, 
petrJlcum at Kinc, in the Pale township, and at the foot of the Mahu- 
daung range in the Kani township. Besides these minerals, clay, 
latcritc, and gravel are found all ovur the Pi-Htnet, and Imiestwlu in 
sinal I quantities i ti the hill*. I m Q« prospecting licences for ( kM roleum 
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weric granled lo seveml indivadualSt two nf whom bwing for oilt 

but mcl with no success and Abandoned their enierpnfft\ U'herc have 
been numerous applirations nf late for prospecting Eicences for eartb-oil 
in Kani^ but most of tliem have not been favourably enlertainod. The 
Surma CJil Coin|jflny haSp however, obtainrcd a Hcence to prospect over 
an arsi of 20 square miles in that lownshipp and has already siartcd 
r^peratiqniv SaJt is manitfacture^l iti Salingyi by boiling the water 
from brine^wells* 

A little wood carving is done at Alnn^ and there are potteries al 
Aymiaw and N'edw^et near the Shwebo border, here poia for dfinkiny 

and conking purpostfs arc manufactured, brass 

The Ijou'Ct Chindwin gongs have achieved consider- 
lible local noloHcly, and, a few years ago, the annuaJ value of the trade 
in these articles was cstEmaied at about Rs. 35,000- Burmese saddles 
and bridles are manuraclurcd at Kyehmon and ftlonywc^ near the 
Bagaing border; are forged at Baunggy^a on the Mu; silk-weaving 
is carried on at Kothartp though on a srnaJI scale; and slippers ure made 
til KiinbytL, A great deal of lacquer-wate in the form of iniySa bowls, 
and other utensils is produced at Ky'aukka in the Manywa and Mauiig^ 
daung in the Budalin towTlship, The Kyaukka kct|Uer-wAre finds a 
ready market in Lower Burma. Mats and/^ (baskets^ wiih covert) arc 
woven in titc Vinmabin subdivision. With the e:iception of the gongs 
ami the lacc[Ucr-wArei the articles named are produced n^ostly for local 
O-se, A sAw^-mill was: started about half a mile from Monywa town on 
die lefs bank of the Chindwin in 1900, but liA-s not proved a financial 
success and is not worked rugulnirly. A rice-mill, whicli w'as o|ienfBcl in 
190TP has similarly failed to attract local custom. 

The J-ower <! hind win is an almost wholly agricultural nistricl, and 
it 5 j chief c^pirts art pulse, jaggery {unrefinerl su^r)jaiid/«wrw of which 
the first two arc sent in large quantities to l.43wcr Burma. Beside^ 
tltese agncuUunii comniodities culch is exportedp as well m bra-vs and 
lajcquer-work. The principal imports are nga/t] salt, nailed fisK^ and 
goods of foreign msnufactuTie, Buddy comes in from the Upper 
ChindwLn and Shwebo Diylricts^ and rice front Ijjwcr Burma. The 
expjits and imports are for the most put con>^ycd by n^cans of 
country boats and the Irrawaddy Motjlla Company's steamersj and by 
rafl, the only important exception being the paddy from Upper Chind- 
w inj which com^ on rafts dowti the Chindwin to Monyw-a, where it ls 
distributed to the villages inland. Paddy from Shwebo District b 
brought in by the cart-road conftecting Yc-u with Monywu. Most of 
the And salted fish comes from the delta Districts of Iaswct Burma 
in country boats, while salt is imported from Rangotm by Isolh mil and 
stiamcr. TIk- niAin tmding centre?, are Monywa, and Saton, Kyaut- 
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invcl iind Vwashe in tbc Vininabui subdivision on die weslern b»tik 
the Chindwin, Most of the people engaged in trade hth Humans an 
Chinamen. Mativcs of India do business on a small scale at many of 

ihe bajtar towns and villages- u j... ih<. 

The Sagaiiig'Alon mi!way runs along the western horde 
Monv»-a township, with its terminus at Alcm, 7 ndles «orth ^ 

,-u,d lias four stations in the Histtiet. Eight roads, with a total lenEih 
„F r4e miles, ant kept up hy the Public Works depaiimenli n^ely, 
Monywu towards Ycu, in Shwebo District, 33 miles; Motiy^-a lo^rds 
Mvintnu, in Sagalng District, ii miles; Monywa to Magyuiauk, 3<i 
iniW(a6 unmeiallal), Saton to Kyade^ n miles; ^ 

MonyU to Yinmabln, 15 miles; tmd three shorter ^ 
iricl fund maintains about 350 miles of unmctalled tracks connecting 
towns Lind iniirt imw^rtanl villagCJi^ 
tYeckly senices of Goiernmcni and Irmwaddy Fhmlla Comi^iya 
suiamemon the Chindirin loudi at Saton, NIonywa, AUi^^d ^ 
Cornmuniewtions are further maintained by eleven femes on the 
t'hindvin rivt^r and three on the Mu. s 

-me rainfall is fickle and unirusLworthy, and fc'*' 

«n,e slight iKoiatcniiies of local drought, rewards the cod of iStyt 
failure of miri brought ubont a aedous ol 

food grains m the then MonywHp rnwn«hin^ 

and Ldaw t»wnshi|«, ns well as in a poriioii of the kan. to^.^ 

and it was found necessary to open femme relief 

an espenditun: of about Us- 90,000. I'he distress was in places severe, 
extending over an area of 75 Str^ily 

30,000, while relief operations lasted for 45 ' ^i^„f 

Attendance on the Aorks was 4.3l» l«-ons^ 
uniH relieved from the beginning to the end of the 
was 3fi3,S6fi. The failure of crops is said to Uve dmwi ^ 

and loot, families out of the District. 'Die efforts of the local ciffic 
were, however, so successful that, ^ no 

District laid recovered from its effects bj rgot. 
jcriDiis harvest fftllure since iSgi. . 

The District b divided for edminblnitive p»n^ - . it 

diTtor w -t- " "f “^T"' 

Hudaiin and Monywa townshilts; and Vinma .in, t.r j^^jujinislfatioa, 

the most pait to the west of the river, ^pnsmg 

the Kani. Salingyi, and Pale townships, I hcse are 

usual executive oflkers, under whtjtn are 4 '' K-ini 

of whom receire no commissior, ™ their rcvtmttc 

was. under Burmtwe rule, the head^quarters of a «-«n. 

^nt township officer siill rcfeins the courtesy title J ^am. 

The District, with (he Chin Hills and the Upimr thindwin Distnct, 
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forms Lbe Cbiiidwiti Public Worts division, with head-quarters at 
Monywo. 

The subdivisEftfiol and township [>ilcers are civil judges in iheir 
respective char^^p the Monj'wa township officer being fissisled in hi* 
civil work by the irciwur^^ olhoer, who is also liead^uaTtuts magistrate. 
The people resort readily to the ei^nl courts and wSi the anea of [Mivatc 
land ii companuively extensive^ the number of suits for the possession 
of property h Uige. The ciimiuul courts are presided over by the 
c:tcuutive offictitSp and crime is of the Usual iy|>e. 

As in other parts of Upper Eurnia. the main source of revenue under 
native rule was Ic^'ied at the rate of R$^ fo a household. 

Jt was assessed by specially selected village elders {fMmadfs}, and 
?ihoitly before auuexatfon brought in about aj lakhs annuitHy- The 
taud revenue proper was then insignificant in amount. It was denied 
only from Htute lands, and represented a fraction of the produce valued 
at current market ntlcsn The other sources of revemic, such as customs, 
brokerage, and the like, were mostfy given up on annesation, CKCise 
being levied in their pkicer On the intrcxiuction of British rule the 
Land revenue proper and wx-re collected as before^ the 

former l>eing levied at the rate of one^third of the annual produce of 
certain lands belonging to royal servants and theif deacendiults and 
a few others. The direct assessment of land revenue was intuNduced 
in fyoa-j, A summary' settlement was made, and acreage rates wetc 
sanctioned in the Monywa and Budalin townshipSj. with the result that 
the land revenue, w'hich in i^oo-t had been only Ha £,200, rose m 
i-goj' 4 to more than a lakh and a halff this incioise being counter^ 
haIancL-d» howevert by a cortrsponding reduction in the 
w^hich fell from 5+7 laklijs to 4+6 lakhs. The whok of the isalingya town 
!*hip and parts of the Pale and Kani townships w'cre placed under 
supplemenlarj' survey in i^-i, and acreage mtes have now been 
.sanctioned. According to the present settlemcnif the rules on non- 
jitatc land vary from Rs, 1-4 to Rs, i-S On rice lands^ from 6 tu b 
nnnjis rjn ya or upland era[H, and from 12 annas to Ha 3 4 
or alluvial On state land the range is from 6 ontias on Yit land 

to Rs. 4--S on eultivation. 'fhe greater |iart of the District la Us 
under the category of or Hegutar settlement c^pcraiions are 
ntrw in pnigrcss. 

The following table shows the growth of the revenue since iSyo-i* in 
thousaruis oT rupees ^ 
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is still ttse niJiin s*'*™ revunufr , 

I'he iiiconiu of the District fend for the provision of lOttds, i/e*- 
bungalows, &C., aTiiounied in 1903-4 to 13,000, the main 
expendituTO being Rs. 10,300 on public works The Dutnet and the 
Mokyw^a niynicipal fund art; ihc only two Lacul fundb. 

Under the District Superintendent of police are two subdivraioiuil 
police officers, stationed at Monywa and Yinmabin. Iha strwgth of 
the civil police force is s inspectors (in charge of the subthvuionsh 
9 head constables, 30 sergeants, and 336 eotistabl^ ll^iere ate 
g police stations and i * outposts, Monywa is the hr^-quarters o t e 
Chindmn military police battalion, 1,130 strong. Of ^ f®*' ^ 
stationed at Monywa and 30 at Yinmabin i the rest are distnbiu^ in 
the Upper ChJndwin District. The commandant and two assatant 
coninamlanis are at the battalion heed-quaiiers, and n third ar»«tart 
coitimiindant at Kintlai- The District jail at ^^on> wa has acwnimcj^ 
dalit^ for 1.3 'Vhcat is ground by ns inmates for the 

miliuiiy police, and a little carpentry is done for Govcmmctit depart^ 
ments and for sftle to the public. The produce the jad 
used for the prisoner^’ food; what ,.s not required for this purpose 

is solcL , ^ 

Ihie proportion of lltcnUe persons in 1901 was 41 pet cent. the 
case of males, and 3 per cent, in that of females, or ,9 per cent, for 
both sexes together. In «cw of the fact that the comins no 

backward hill tribes and comparatively few natives of India, the figure 
k somewhat low for Hurma. The attitude of the lo^l 
towards eilueation may liave something to do with ihi^ 1 here are 
indications that the /.rtcrir view the Government met^ of teaching 
with special disfavour, and that the looil educational staff have had 
more than ordinary difficulty in combating this feeling. It appears 
further that the people, who are largely agricultunst^ 
to have their children educated to a high standard, though they are 
willing enough to send their sons to die Government 
There Is only one Anglo-ventaailar aided school^ the Enghs 
Mission School. The number of aided vcmiimlaf schools m ’^^ 3^4 
was I to. The District contains 3 secondary, 137 primary, and 7 y 
elementary (pri™tc> schools. I'hr number of pupils was 5. >6* n' 
,800-., 3,344 in r9n-^>. -■'d (including 763 
The expenditure on education in the la-st year wjs tU. 8,9oo^owttrd5 
which Provincial funds contributed Rs, 7,too, and fees Rs. r, 3 <w. 

In addition to a military police hospital with 40 there is a ci^ 
hospital at Monyw^ with 33 bed^ In the number of cases treatrf 
wa.S9,4o6i including 435 impallents, and 15 < operati^ were petfo™^ 
'Ihe income of the civil hospital wts Rs. S> 4 «t 1 & 

frum I’rovincial funds, Rs, i, 4M f^ni municipol funds, and Rs. 500 
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(njiii iubscriptiDDs. A sirkull diipcivary has rccLutly been opened al 
Vmmabui. 

Vaeeitmtion is compulsory within the limits oC ll^e Monjnwa mimici^ 
pality+ In 1903-4 the niirnbcr of pcisoiui successTully vaccinated was 
9,33 Jfj represenilnE 34 per 1,000 of the population. 

Chlndwin Distriet^ Upper,^—District in the Sousing Division of 
Upper Butmti* lying between 23^ and ad* 22* N, and 93" and 
96* 10^ E,t with an area of 18,590 sriuare mife. It takes its name from 
the Chindwtn river^ which flows through it from north lo souihp and is 
the largest District in Bunna. Geographically^ the [ Jistrici contains 
two Shan States administered by their SftwbwaSp iJiNOKiaLlMt 
and Hsawnohsuiv over which the Deputy-ComnUssioner exercises a 
certain amount of control It is bounded on the north by the Taro 
and Hukawng valleys, which encircle the head-waters of the C^hindwin ; 
ori the south by the Pakokku and Ijower Chindwin Duitricts j on the 
ea^vt by Myitkyiofi, ICath^ and Shwebo ; and on the west ly +\ssam, 
Manipur, and the Chin Hills. In shape it is an inegular paralleln^m, 
roughly 350 miles long and 50 broad. Its m<mntain 
ranges me grouped into two main systems, went and 
eass of the Chindwin river In ibe extreme north¬ 
west of the District, on the borders of the ^Jngkaling Hkaiuti State, are 
the outlying mountains of the great pile of upland which separates 
Burma from Assam. In thb group is the high-est peak in Burma, Sara- 
nieti Of Nwemauktaung (ia+SS7 fcet)t often capped with snow. From 
the main mass branches a series of more or le&a parallel ridges about 
a,000 to 3,000 feet in height, which run in a southerly direction right 
down into Takokku District. In the north these ranges nre geoemlly 
known collectively as the Voma, farther south they are called d^e Fon- 
daung. For a considerable distance within the District they arc akined 
on ihcir eastern Bank by the Chindwin river, w^ich they soiiomte from 
the Kale and Kabaw vaJteys. ITic letter, i^loping gently away from 
each other lujrth and soutli, form one long, very fenile depression, 150 
miles in lertgth and about S miles in breadth, locked between the Voma 
and the loftier ranges of Manipur and the Chin liills. The hill system 
west of the Irrawaddy starts in the extreme north of Burma from the 
highlands separating the basins of the Imiwaddy and the Chindw in, and 
runs in a ^uth^south-west direction, dividing the Upper Chindwin from 
Katha and Shweb6 Doitricis. It cot^sists of a range of abrupt hills, 
averaging about t,ooo feet in height, but rising to ovtr 5,000 fwrt in ihi: 
north of the District in an eminence knowm as the Taungthonlon, or 
* three mounUiimis^ Its spurs extend towards the ChiiHlwin over the 
wide intervening vallcyi cutting it up into weH wiittsred tracts, which give 
the Diaijict, and especially the southern portion, its richness in hill and 
ris'cr scenery. The Cmindwlv Biv^r runs southwards throughout lli*e 
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length of the District entering St m iht (* stone wdr % a barriLt of 

rocti> in tlie extreme north that preyChU accesa by boat 10 the Hukawng 
valley. Diiring its course through the District it is joined by several 
streams^ of which the most important are the Vu and the ^tyitthaon ihu 
west and the Uyu on the east. The Yu river^ which is composed of 
several affluents rising in the Manipur plateau, and draining the Hsa^^ngh- 
sup Statev flows in a southerly direction ttU it rtjaehes 34° when it 
suddenly l^tnds easlw^^fds and pierces the Yoma, to join the Chindivin 
miles above K'indat. Soulli of the Yu h the Myittha river, which, 
running in a northerly dir^ion fmm Pakokku EMstnetp turns abruptly 
east at KaJemyo^ and emptita itself into the Chindwin at Kalewa. llic 
Uyu river rises in Myitkjini District, flows jjosl the jade-mincs, etsters 
the Upper Ch End win District at Els extreme nortb^sist oomeTp and winds 
through a sjiiirsely populated valley to meet the Chindwin at Honmlin. 
Tlie ^Tist tract in the angle formed by the Uyu and the Chindwin is for 
the most port u desolate wTiste of hi lbs. Near Mingitt in the extreme 
i4outh of the District the Chindwiri is joined by ihe Patolon, which 
flows northwards from the ijjwer Chindwin District. 

All the rocks which occur belong to the Tertiary s>‘stem, but liulc is 
knowTT regarding the details of the geology of the District. Nuuunulitic 
(eocene) limestones and slmles occur west of the ri^-erp followed to ihu 
east by shales and sandstones of mioecne t^e. East ol the river the 
ground is oocupied by Upper Tertiary (pliocene) sandstonea. There is 
a coal-bearing area in the west. The rtt^t sandstone is of hrqwn or 
yellow tinti and gives way easily lo the eombined action of rain and air. 
The older is of a bluish-grey colour, finely grained, and of a hardness 
which would render il an exceedingly good muierial for building pur- 
|)o$cs. Conglomerate occurs in the country between the Myittha and 
Vu dverSi and probably elsewhere. It consists chiefly of rolled pebbles 
of white c|uari2itc+ amorig which are mixed in jmaJler quuutilies blood- 
red jasper and bhick homsione. It docs not dbuitcgraic so readily as 
the sandstone^ and forms a hind of umbankment or escarpment along 
ihe western side of the Kale nmgfc Clay and shales occur in die coal- 
bearing area. The cool is found in beds of half an inch to j 2 feet in 
thickness, i'he greater number of iieains occur in the ^^lley of the 
Mawku stream^ in which Dr. Noetling cstifflutes that there arc not less 
than 40 seams with a total thickness of So feet- 
The fHstrict k richly forested atid timber abounds in iiiflmic radoty, 
most choractcRstic trees are the tn (P^i^^recaf^tts fv^tva/aivs^ the 
teak, the narn^fisii), and the stately 

mrfus Bamboos of every kind abound, the graceful 

prh^a 7 £) being perhaps the most chaiactmstEe 
species; and orchids, fcrtiSj wild Tosesp and other wild flowers arc 
biund even whefe. 
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The elephant, fhinocerfti, tiger, leopaiii, bi&oni fsitu or ktaing {ffes 
sanJaiait)f bear, and sarn6ur are all to be met with, but comparatively 
little is really Itnown of the vast aiiiaj! of jungle that the Disiiiet con¬ 
tains. The result of the operations of the Khedda deiiutment in the 
adjoining Diitrict of KatbH appears to uidteaie that the number of 
dephants in the Upper Chindwin is very considerable, A handsome 
variety of the tiger-cat is occasionally tuet .***^,' abound 

throughout the District, being especially plentiful in the lower reaches 
of the Uyu, and both the peacodt phcasnnt and the silver pheasant 
artr fourid in the norths 

As mighr be expected in a Tegion lying beiH-cco f&ur degrees of 
latitude* iheru is a noticeable difference of temperature between the 
north and the south of the Djamct; but obsenatlons have hitherto 
been made only at Kintla^ where the thermoinctef averages 70'' to 95 
in the hot season and 55® to So" in the cold The highest records have 
been ro3* in May, 1897^ 106° m May, 1898^ and 107^ in May, 18^, 
while in the exiremc north the minimuin. even in the plains^ is not far 
off freezing-point in the winier. The portiorks of the District bordenog 
on the Chindmn are fairly healthy, but the inland parts, and in particular 
the Kale. Kabaw, and Uyu ^'alleySj are abnormally malarious and 
|)esLilentiaL 

The rMufall ^Tixies from an avenigd of go inches at Mingin, bordering 
on the dr>' zone, to 92 inchiiis at Hoirmliu in the north and at Tamu 
Among the hills on the western border. As a rule the supply is plentiful 
and timely, but in 1891-2 the rainfall ail over the District iw neither, 
and at Mingin prices rose to more than double the ordinary rate; 
1896-7 was another bad year of scanty rainfall ; the Chindwin also 
failed tci rise, and irrigated crops perished accordingly. There w^s 
however^ no l^ine. Roodii are rare; but in October, J901, the lu 
river rose to an unprecedented height in the Kabaw \Tdley, and destroyed 
five villages^ happily viithout hiss of life* In 1905 there was an 
exceptional rise in the Chindwin. 

Under ffunrn^ rule the Upper Chindwin was administered by awvrt, 
known as the Khampat iiw^i who had his hrtftd-quartcrs at K-indat^ then 
a mililaT)^ pCHt, and exenel-Hed very extensive lowers, 
Hlitorr. cjutbreak of war in 1RS51 three English 

assisianu of the Bombay Burma ' I fading Corporation were murdered 
on the launch C^iruhpiff near ingin, and shortly after this the Pohtica 
.\gent of Manipur inaiched to Kintlat through the Kabavr valley an 
rescued two other J^enis of the company, tu 18E6 the Deputy-Corn^ 
missioner steamed up the river, meeting with some slight resistance at 
Jliilct and Mosein, and received the submission of the Hsawmghsup 
Sawbwa^ A few pocit? were established on the river, but nothing wus 
doim on this occasion to occupy the interior except in the Kabaw 
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rallc)', where Tamil contmuerl to be hdd by Rriiish troops from 
Ifflnipur. At first it wns intended to tijvnd over the Kabaw valley to 
Mnnipur, but the people objected so strongly to the propo«>ed meisiire 
tliat the project was nbi'indoned. Escept in tlie Kabaw ^■nllcy itself, 
which was finally pacified in iSSj, no organia'd resistance was shw-n 
to British administration in the Up|>er Cbintlwfn l^istrici, and dacoiia 
as a rule gave less trouble here than elsewhen:. In iS86. however, 
Mr. Gleeson. Assistant Commissioner, was trcafberoiisly murdered at 
Mingin ; find in i8SS Nga Saga, a foUowur of the Shwegjobpt pretender, 
headed an outbreak in the Mingin subdivision, which was sjx-edily 
quelled. In the latter year the Upper and I^ower Chtndwir, which had 
been a single District administered from Alon, were divided into two 
]>iBtricts, with head-quarturs at Kindat and Mtrayw^ respectively. For 
a long time after annesaiion lire neighbourhood of the Kiile valley was 
much disturbed. At the time of the occupation of Upiier Burma, the 
Sawbwa of the Shan Slate oF Kale was at wur with his nephew Pa Gyi: 
and the Siyin, Sokte, and Kanhow Chins took udvantage of this strife 
of the kinsmen to raid the Kale and Kaliaw valleys dfslroying many 
villages and killing or carrying off their inhabitants. V'a Gyi w.is 
apjsointecl Sawbwa, but it was not long before he sLirted intriguing with 
the Shwflgvobyu prulcnder, who had tiditn refuge with the I'lishon 
tihins. The Siyins and Kanbows were severely punished in the first 
Chin expedition in rBSe^p, but did not cease their mids <m the Kabaw 
vjiltey. {For further action taken against the China see Chin IIh.ij^.) 
In the Wuniho rebellion of iSgo-i, the rebel Ng3 I-e m,arched down 
fiNini the Tjiuii^bonSun hill lo Honialin, wbi^rc he humt the cnitrthou^Ct 
and called on his relatiian, the Hsawnglisup Sawbwa, to a-ssist him. 
rhe Saw'bwtt, however, remained actively loyal, and ranged Ids trch-ps 
on the opposite Ijonk at Keiilia. and Nga U wa,s shortly afterwards 
hunted out of the District, Pa Gyi was dei^rtcd in i«gij for lom- 
jilieily in this rebellion and for his intrigues with the Shwegjohyu,, and 
tlie Kale State from that time forward liecame iJart of the District. In 
the meantime British iiiHuence was being cKlcnded in the north of the 
I hstrict: a military police post was set up at Tamanthi, so^milts ftbovo 
Hoimlin on the Chindwin. in ixmseqiience of raids by Chins in the 
neighhoiirhood j and punitive cspcdiiions were dispatched m 189* anf 
1B94 against various Chin tribes inhabiling the hills on the .Assam 
Iwrder to the west of the I lomalin township* In 1IJ96 boundary piling 
were set up dividing olT the uruidministcred l.hin tract in the 
west of the District: and since then no rnids have been committed, 
Ihtrtigb the Kaswa Chins of Piya in the north have lieun bkcltadcd 
since 1901 for cattle-lifting on the Chindwin. 

The poinilatEmi, excluding the qiuisi-indepgnderl Slum Slates of 
Hsawnghsup and Kingkaling Hkamti, was tri,S,tj in 1891 and t4j,C3? 
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it, ,Qoi. Including these two States ii 154,55' ^ »9e'> 
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llie only lowti* Kindat^ 1*4 really itothinn mote ihM\ a villaijc 
confining 1,41? Snhabitiinls. llic wbdc of th^ District sparr y 

popblatedp ilie desiijity dccnjaSJrtg towards the north. The apjMrent y 
mpid irKxeas® of pt>|>ubtion ^nce 1891 is due to a certain cKlcnl lo 
non-enumeriition in that year of I he wilder tracts, and to ^ 

disturbed shite of the country on the KathU borders lluil Itad 0 
brought about by the Wunlbo rebellion. There are nearly 
Aniinists, and about tbe sainc number of Hindus and Mu^lman^ 
but most of the population are Buddhuits^ Tworthiids of the peop e 
talk Burmese, and the majority of the remainder arc Shan speakers- 
Rather more than half the toial population Is Burtnan. The 
hubdlvirion in tbe extreme south is alinost exclush'ely^ u^d the Kirw^t 
and Kale subdivisions very largely, Burman. Shans come nest to t c 
Burmans in point of number^ with a total of 67,100- rh^' ^ 
the tvro Shan Slates and the Homalin subdivTsion In the extreme ' 
There were j,6oo Chins In 1901, who are found In the nclghtourhood 
the Kabaw- and Kate valleyTi and In the west of the Homalm *P" 

A few Kachin villages lie east of the Chindwin in the semi indepen^ 
dent Slate of Zingkaling Hkumilt but they do not acknowledge t c 
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•iuxcniilUy of tht Sji^vbwifi, who was ud vised not lo atlempt tu ciiiiinefmlc 
ihcm in 'Vhcif total was intimated at liiS. Elst^where in the 

District nearly 200 Kachitis were found, so that the aggr^^gate of Kachins 
may be lakcn at a liitk trndcf 400. ’Vhe Indian (inini±sratiUi numbered 
al the last Census, tomprUing 1,100 Hindu&i and Soo MusaJmfini, 
a good many of whom were military |>oiicemen. Most of the rest are 
confined lo Kinditi, Kalewa, and Kaleniyo^. Tlie populatiofi direedy 
dependL-nt on agriculiuie in 1901 w-as 104^195^ or 67 per t.'vnu of the 
iotaJ. or this number were supported by /ijwii£>n (shifting) 

culli^atioEL 

There are no missionary agencies at work and the number of the 
ChrUlians (234) is small Altogether, 300 are narives of India, 

Apart from a few* targe villages where Indian tiadcrs congregmte, the 
District is agricultural throughout. The population is poor ’, in sotne 
(larts cultivatoni have to pay high rents to landlords, A*ricullure. 
and in othersj though the ouutum is goodp they are 
Unable to bring iheir crop^ to market owing to the lacic of communica¬ 
tions, A large export trade in paddy is carried on with Monywa, 
lAikokku, 4ind Myingj-an, but the profits go into the hands of middlemen. 
The condition of the cultivators of state land is distinctly belter diari 
that of cultivators of prime land, for the latter are usually suh-tenants, 
pay a heavy rent, and aie indebted to their landlord^ In sonic ports,^ 
however^ state land has got into the iMjaLsession of non-agricultuml land¬ 
lords, who take as heavy a rent from their tenants as the owners of 
private lands, ITie soil in Uie valleys* to which regular oiUivadon 
is confined, is of alluvial formation, and is often irrigated by perennial 
springs, "fhe upper layers on the slopes of the hills, where the cultiva- 
ijoii of hill-clearings is curried on, consist mainly of decayed 

vcgctitble matter^ lowards the south and over most of the country 
Cost of the Chindwitti the hills are barren and unsuited to 
Cultivation. "Ilie siandard crop is wet-season ticer but is al^ 

Common. Wet^scason rice is sown in July and August, transplanted in 
August and September^ and reaped in Janiiaiy+ In the Mii^n sub- 
divtsiun, where the rainfall is more jjjrecanous than elsewhere^ all these 
operaiiuns are carried on one or tw^o months ut advance of the rest 
of tile Distridn Pry-season rice is sown in l.^ecember or January', 
transplanted in rebruary into depressions from which the water is 
retreating, and reaped in May. Buffaloes alone arc used for working 
the land, and the harrow takes the place of the plough everywhere. 
For /4tf4f^ya culdvaiion a jnece of forest land on the slope or hollow of 
a hill is chosen ; all the undergivw th is burnt and the ground harrowed ; 
the trees are then girdEed, and their branches lopped off and piled in 
heaps, In NLay they^arc buiTtt aJld the ashes dis^tributed over the Helds, 
and the seeds sown bnuadcast when the first rains eunmicncc, I iic 
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crop is reaped in October, After ttiree jxars the soil is exhausted and 

tbC! cuSti^'^tcir ijirOv.'cs OTX to a fr^h clcaiinj^h , * ■ 

The foliow'iii* table shows the main agricultural statistics for 190J-4, 

in square miles 
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Rice is the pnnoipal Cfop in ootn mi; u. -- - 

iqoi-i it occupied 251 siquarc milesj of which 24 were ^ p 

•.umptiDti, but occupy- quite an inconsidemble area, fea is gro 
f„Hf or five rillmses on the Chitvdwin north of Homahn, t^r an arw 
rrbkh in .903-4 amounUd to nearly i, 4 « Ihe ^ " 

at the end of the tains iBid the plants mature after sn years. I ict ng 
carried on at the beginning of the rainy so«on, o^’^f (S 

plucked. After picking, the tea leaves are boiled for about fincen 
minuies. and then lollL-dand cnishcd by hand. The resultant pickk » 
then rammed tight into hollow bamboos or b^boo liaske^ m whicn 
it is sent down the river. The trade is declining yearly, A jua 
ago huge quantities of lea seed were bought by Assam planters and 
exported via Manipur; but the trade has entirely ceased, because^ it « 
said, one or two consignments went bad. Cultivation is exien mg 
rapidly, partirokrly in the Kale yalley, which is recovenng from t hm 
raids, and is now on the high toad to its ancient pfospcfity, haiensiona 
ate cneouragied by the low rate of assessment on state land-^iwtentn 
of the produce, which is much below the average rent iwid by icnania 
wf private lands to their landlords. In the Mingin subdivLiion pmet^ 
cally all the available land has been brought under cultivation, and 
further expansion is imposaible. The District as a whole, howcivir, 
could easily support ten or twenty limes its present population. 

No new kinds of seed have been ininaluced, the people being u y 
content with such varieties as they po^nesa and chary of adophng agrv 
cultural novelties. No loans have yet been granted imd;^ 
Improventctit t/ians Act, but advances have been made ™ y ^ 
agriculturists for the purchase of bulfidoes under the Agncultuns 
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Loans Aci. These ativances nre ea^rtrly sought afttf. and very rately 
abused. The average amount lent dunng ibe six jeam ending 1904 
exceeded Rs. 15,000 per atmum- 

BuETaloes are btetl and art univcrsall}- used for cultivation; they are 
of 3 good type, and it is rare to see one out of condition. In the large 
villages native* of India keep herds of cows for milking pur^rorts, but, 
unlike the cattle owned by Burmans, the beasts art usually in wretched 
condition. Ponies are not common, and ate mostly small and weedy : 
and sheep and goats are nue. There is abundant gniztng everj-where, 
ami the fodder question is never likely to be acute. 

Tlte only form of irrigation practised is the diversion of the contents 
of the shallower streanrs over I he adjoining field* by means of small 
cliannels. The area thus dealt with amounted to jr square miles in 
1903-4. Ordinarily, however, the rtinfall is sufficient to bring the rice 
ir> maturity without artificial aid. In a year when ilie w'ct-.'i«.'ion rice 
fails die method nf irrigiilion described above is largely resorted to 
for raising the or dry-season rice, a crop usuaII)' thought but littU' 

of. nie many sirfitms with which the District abounds offer splendid 
facilities for irrigation, of which, however, the cultivator does run 
usually take the trouble to avail himself. 

In the upp^ir portion of the District dry-season rice is extensively 
grown in sevetul large It 's estimated that the Minya jTiif. if 

fully cultivated, would inoduce imough rice to feed the whole ptipu- 
lation of the Honialin subdivision for si* months, l-ishing is earned 
on in mevst uf these stretches of water, as well as in the bed of tlic 
Chindwin, and the fishery revenue exceeds Ks- 10,000 annum. 

"ITie District is comprised in the Upper Chindwin and Myittha 
Forest divisions, the former of wliicit has its head-quartets at Kindat 
and the latter at Mingin. Ihe Mau-vi subdivLrion 
of the Upper Chindwin division includes a small por- 
ikui of Katha District. The whole District is covered with foreits, 
iind limher abounds in infinite variety. There are no less than 33 teak 
fureits, and many fine leik-bearing tract* arc not yet ■reserved.* I'er- 
haiw the most renurkable forest and the only one tin level ground Ls 
the Mahamyning, situated on an esiensive plateau in the south-eastern 
portion of the District. It is evergreen and full of grand timber, and 
is known among local Butmans as the faU!?^i or ■great forest,’ The 
following are the must characteristic trees: ttsik, which is extensively 
worked and exported to Rangoon by the Bombay Burma J raduig 
Coqioraiion; or yjyra (Ayff/h dfi/afinyffmis\ one of t he hardest 

atid most durable limbers of the Province; raj£ViH (/kwArewe jiamiftsij) 
and /Ai/ya both excel tent for house-building; ratnaw 

{OmA'/M aiAarra}, now much used for boat building; fAaii> (STferwAa 
j/.), from the bark of which ropes are twisted; ra (Z?r//fr*Tiiqe«j fuAtr 
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ami (/A neither nf them very durable 

but felled !«Eely for the supply r,f fuel to steamers; and the Mi/n m 
wood on tree {Jiftl^nerrh^ia i(Sitata\ which is one of (be mtKl valuable 
in the forests, Pmm the fAiM areas of the Mingiti subdivision alone 
woodoil to the value of about Vs, io,o« is e)t|»rted yearly f P^n 
and elsewhere, to be used as lacquer, Cutoh is found in the ^ 

Sihaure in the Kale mile)', btii it his not been much worlced. cutch 
Reserve has, however, recently Iwcn formed Of other mitmr forest 
products Itambotwi and canes are the most important; imnt^sc quam 
lities of them are Hoatefl yearly down the f hmdwm to the Distnets of 
the drv aone. Thu Uisirict contains 1,070 square miles of resen c<l, 
and fi;ifmoruncl*ffled foiwl. The net forest rtvenuft in 190J-4 was 

^ r^l evists in large quantities, hut has been found so far in localities 
wliere it wculd not at pn'iwfii pajr to work it, A portion of the cinrhon;- 
ferous imct between the Vii md Myiuba overs wji-^ 
explored l>y Or* NToetlinM. declared tbe to 
he of good quality, compariinfi favourably w ith the br^ ’"'li": 

Dr. N’oeiling has estimated that in this area alone, to which all the imai 
in the District is by no means confined, mote than too million “ 
workable coal could be obtained aboit the level of the (forndwiti, \Vith 
improved communications iher* seems no why these ricia^ 

jihould nol> In course of time, be devcbi^ed, MinctaJ oil 
^veral places, most plentifully within the coal beanug trueU;. kiolo 
dust Ls found in the rhindwin ond other streams which flow into it fron^ 
the ea.*^t, but ap|>ears to he most plentiful in the Uyu river and 
InbumHcfi j in fact, some tif the inland vilbiees in the MaingkAing 
township have had a gold crtifrenoy from time immemorial. 
and sapphirc^i have also been discovered on or near the UytJ^ " 

the minerals howevetp has as yet been systematically worl^^. 

lade is found on the Nantaleik ne:ir Tamantnt| . 

Namsam striam, whkh is the boundaiy between the Upper Chmdwin 
and ^fyitkyma Districts in the CKtremc north eftst^ No stoncj ncH''e^cr+ 
has been quarried in the mines on the Nantaleik since the aniiexanoi^ 
.Amber mines have been worked within the last ten years ^ ^ 
valleyj in the abandoned tract between Itaungpa on the Uyu an 
Chlndwin. Potiery clay m fairly commonp hut is made little use o. 
Salt springs are found at Yebawmi on the Uyu^ and. boiling is cam 
on there to a small extent . 

The District is concerfuxi mainly vrith the production of raw ™tenii, 
and haii little to show in the wny of arts and matiu 
Tra^ end fo^tures. The only chamctedsiic industry is the weav^ 
cornmtmictipw. ^ (^tclmW- *hich is 

on at Indin and i^vcmt oiher villages in the cvtrctne M>nib of ihe 
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kak wIley. These fiasfft are dyed with indiiia grown locally, and are 
well-known for their cscellent wearing qualities. 

The chief exports are paddy, teak, wood-oik bamboos, and btesw^. 
js exported mainly by the Bombay Burma Trading Corporation 
under contract with the Government, and duty is paid on its arriiaJ at 
PakokVu, It is taken down in large rafts and sold in Rangoon, In 
igoi more than i,ooa,ooo cubic feet of teak were exported from (he 
District. IVood-oil is extracted mainly from the Mfs forests (Jt/f/afUi- 
rrheta uiitata) of the Mingin subdivision, and is shipped in hoats at 
Maukkadaiv and sold at Pagan and other centres of the manufacture of 
locquer-ware. About joo maunds, r-alued at Rs, 10,000, are exported 
yearly. The tap(icr* are poor pufrple from the Mingin subdivision and 
the bordcf-i of Shwebo District, and the profits of the industry go 
mainly into the pockets of middlunien. In an ordinary >^r the 
Liistrict produces mote than enough rice for its own consumption, and 
larire quantities arc ai^ilable for cx|»rt to Ixjwer Burma. The gram 
goes dawn mainly bv river, the paddy raft, with its cluster ^ tbaidi- 
roofed granaries and oMittal hut, being a familiar sight on the Chmdwin. 
'fhe difference in ptitjes makes the possilMliiiirs of the nee trade laigt 
Most of the profits are usually absorbed by the brokers. 
canes are also largely exported to the dry zone Districts. The two 
Shan State.s in the District exchange rubber, l^wax, bambow. and 
noddy for salt, sesamum oik kerosene, and piecegoods. Rubber is 
exported from Kingkaling Hkamti and ijaddy from Hsawnghsup, and 
some of the jade extracted from the mines in Myiikyina Ihstnct 
by river tlirmigh Kindat on its vsiy south. Th«e is very little trade 
with Manipur and Assam; but the tribes in the unadmmister^ iraa 
on the border come down at times with beeswax, which « bartered 
for liali and iron, and exported eventually lo Mandalay- 

■I he principal imports are salt, iron, and silk and cotton goods of 
Buropean manufacture. The Irrawaddy hlmilla Company s stcarae^ 
which on the Chindwin are practically floating baxais, bnug up I g 
quantities of salt during the rains, when the river « high, as ^ 
Homalin, whence it is distributed by l>oats, ^d finds ris way as f^ 
north as the tribes who live bcjvind the Chmdwm waterfall, close 
lo ihe borders of Assam. 

There are no railway line*, but the District possess^ about 4 « 
of nnmeialkd roads, maintained chiefly from Provincial fuud^ Ibe 
most important of these are the road to the Kabaw valley 
viaSitraungandTamn; tliat to the Chin HtUs via 

the track ftoni Kindat to Hotiudin via Paungbyin ^ the rwd to the \ « 
valley vk Mingin, Selktha, and Pya (kept up mainly by ‘•««t 
department) ; and that to the Kabaw valley vra Mawku and Temluya 
(mrintaincd etitiicly by the Forest department). In the H-^awngbsup 


(/pp£i^ r 

Sutc 0.1C irack conm.'^t^ Hsa^ngh.up, ird :i 

HMw,.fih,.UM Ifittds ever ihc hills te M^mipur. A path svmlsble Ter 

Hautispa o>» the Uy«, Uit™g the lains, however bM commumat^s 
wc tlc^iivt, and at all tiwes waterways play an almost more tmi^rtant 
Lr. in the economy of the D:stfic.. The Chindwm, ^nmng j^hreogh 
S^c entire length of the Disifict, is its tnain highway. Durtiig the rains 
it LB navigablTby stHmiera of 4 feet ’^P J® 

nearly 600 miles ft™ its junction with the Inawaddy, 

=«ixsoii shallow draught siem-wheekra can go ^yoml 
.00 miles from its nmuih. The Uyti and Myiitha rivers mo d-^p 
enough for small launches during a |ajrt.on of the ramy season, the 
fommr for .50 miles from its mouth, the latter lor some hide di^ 
tmee irtto the Kale t^ley. 'ITie stairticts 01 the Irrawaddy Hmilla 
rom[«Lny ply wectly between I'ahofcku and Hom^m. and 
laonclies ruu w^tly between Mandalay and HomLUm. I lie JiLef 
indigenous method of inland navigation is hy me^ 
calle^d The Chindwin. the Myitiha. the Yu, and the Uyu are 

navigable hy these the whole year round. . ., , . . , u 

Fw admiuistwiivu purposes the Distnrt is divided into four sub 
divisions: Kmdai, comprising the Kindat and Tamu towmhips; KiUe, 
compHsiug the Maseis, Kauswa, and Kale town 
AdministraHim. Mingin, comprising the Misc.iN and Kyabin 

rownships; and Homalin. comprising the Paungbvis, Homalln, and 
MAiKGJtAiSt: townships. Under the township officers are 4 
and 454 village headmen, at of whwn are empowered to try pcAty avil 
dupuics. The two Shan States art administered by their own fiawbwas 
much iti the same way as other Shan States, but in certain mallei* they 
are under the control of the DeputyCommis-sioner. The subdivisional 
nfticer at Homalin discharges in these Suits aH the functions ot mi 
Assistant Supertnlemleiii of the Shan Stales. I’hc Diairiu lorms 
a subdivision of the Chindwin Public Worts division, the tAcwiive 
hnginccT liavilig his head-quarters at Monywa in the Lower fliindwin 

The l)L-|iuty-t:ommissionetiuid the subdivisional and township officer* 
preside over the Uistrici, subdivisional, and township courts. I’he civi 
courts are mostly concerned with money-lending inHisactioru. of a l>ett> 
nature ■. but wherever public works are in progress on a large scale, 
a crop of eivil suits arising out of disputes l>etw'fcti irontracuir* and 
coolies invariably siwings up. Litigation of thb nature U coriimonesi 
at Kalcmyo^ where there is alwnys some rriad-work in progreiis. 
for large sums are rue. In order to provide facilities for laying appeals 
in ibe remoter parts of llie iJistricl, the subdiviiiUinal oftker of Uomahn 
has been made an tulditional judge of the Uistrici court. 
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<’rinie is light, the (leople being <iuiet. und lAw-abiding, es|>eei 4 lly the 
Shan populuiion in tlie nortltera half of the District- Opium cases 
alone are common, most of the Shars being addicted to the drug, wlule 
smuggled Shan and Kachin opium is ver}' easy to procure- Ihe 
amounts seired are, however, usually small, the average being 4 to 

Shortly after annesation a thalhameda ta* of Ks. to per household 
was imposed on the inhabitanta, and has been collected at about this 
mlc ever since- In 1887-8 the tola! realbations frotn Ihathameda 
amounted to Ks- 8o,doo. In 1891-3 the District ims finally fiadfied, 
and the demand rose to Hs. 1,33,000. It reached its highest in 1893-4. 
when it touthwl Rs. 3,fiy,«». In 1903-4 't W' ^ Ih"? 

decrease licitig due to stejis Liken to avoid an oi L-r-mmute subdivision 
of luiuseholds. As soon as the District officers had time to turn their 
atieniioii ftom the work of |Mcif>ing the country to revenue maii^, 
inquiries began to be made as to the existence nf stale land, ITie first 
leguL'ir a-ssessment of land revenue was in 1888-^, the demand fnaii 
state land being a fistxi pni(Kirtion of the gross jiroduec vary ing from 
10 to to percent., Lmied on the rates ixiid in the neighbourhood by 
i.mants of non-stale land to their landlords. At fimt it wa-s eoll«ted m 
kind, stored at the cultivators' risk, and sold when the market was 
favourable. The demand in i 838 9 was only Rs. a,oM In the 
ensuing year an cflbrt wtis made to prevail on the agricaliun-sts to imy 
their n^venue in money instead of in kind, but the attempt was not 
altogether successful. In 1891 great difficulty was expmenced in 
collection, she year being one of ronsidciable scarcity all over the 
District, ami in 1893 the demanil wa.s fixed at one^iuartcr of the 
produce and collected in money. Again there were obstacles in 
the way nf reali/atiem. and indeed the revenue was never coUecteil 
in full. The iicople of the Kale vsilley, fitmi wlnmi ilic kale Sawbwa 
sisetl to take no fixed revenue at all but only such simci as he might 
from time to time liappen to want, were the most siubta.m opponents 
i>f taxation. In 1893-4 the demand wils Rs. 57 t«»- ««d the arreari. 
Rs. 44,000; in 1894-5. “•it •’f “ 

arrears to the extent of Rs. 13.500. In time it was found not o"b 
the revenue rates were pitched too high, but also that the collnclio™ 
were made liefore the cultivator liad lime to dispose of his crops to the 
Ijcsl advantage. In 1895-6 the rate was reduced to 10 per cent- of the 

um-turn, yielding only Rs- I7.««i ^ 

coUected over since widumt difficulty. In the following year the whole 
U Ihc Homalin subdivision wus declared stale UnU and aji^*ssed to 

revenue, the lOlnl llisErici demand being Rs. 45 .«»- “P 

1900 I there has been a .small increase, due to extensions of cultivation. 

'iiiiirc Imi beeti no regular Mslikoicni. 
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Tilt Ublc Mow exhibits in ihousancls of rupt^ the flucma- 
tians in the revenue during n auccus;^ of years. TAaiAaoiedd is 
for the present the main source of revenue, yielding Rs. J,lSj,(WO in 
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ITie iiTcome of the District fund for lire prfwision and muinlenancc 
of TOHds, <*fjt-bungalow,s aic-t amcuinifd in 1903-+to only Rs. ^,000. 
The poverty of the fund is due to the failure ^ the aitentpt to make 
the people iiotronute Govcrntneiii IrojEars, the most fruitful Bouree of 
District fimd income c]se«-ha-t No munidpalitit* have been con- 
siiruicd. 

The Tout police fiubdi visions under the control of the [lislrici Sui^er- 
Inti^ndent of jxjJtce correspond io the four jidmsnisiTative subdiv'tsionsr 
An Inspector supervL*^ each of the subdivtsions of Honmljn, 
md Mingin, and m AAsistant District Suporintendeoi u ordirHirily in 
thaige nf ibe Kindat JtubdiYiBiorfc. U'hcre are u police tuitions and 
a outposts ; BJid the force conaLsls of 4 inspectors» 1 1 h^d constables 
34 giPTgPlants^ and 303 ctwiatables. j^n fl:aistant commandant and 640 
men of ihc Chind^riti mditary polici; battalion Are stationed in the 
Distiicty 5!4of ibe men being natives of India and 126 Karens; but 
the strength of the force is reduced to 400 in ibe mins. Ab^nit zoo to 
3&0 military p<4icc are stationed in the esttreme north as a prolectloti 
against wild tribes about 100 in Kindattatid the rest mainly at towTiship 
snd subdivisional licad^quiirters. There is a District fill at Kindat^ with 
flccommr>datfr>n for joo prisoners. The convicts are mainly employed 
in grinding wheat for the military police. 

It in a curious fact that in 1891 the Upper Chindwin showed a Urger 
proportion of males able to read and write than any other District in 
Burma^ and lliat in 1901 it came second only to Minbu in this regard. 
Our hnowiedge of the actual conditions obtaining in the Dl^ci leaves 
no doubt, however^ that the li teraC)^ of the Upper Chindwin nrnlcs in 1S91 
and 1901 must have been of the most primitive dcscriptiom As a 
matter of fact, education in m stricter sense has so far made laardJy 
any progress, and until quite recently the Up|>er and Lower Chindw io 
tlistrirts were under the charge of a single dq>uty-in5|wctor of schools. 
Since tgolf however, a sepaniiE dcpaityanspector has been appointed for 
the UpjKrr f!hindwin. and It is hop^ that an advance will now' be made 
in education. For the District as a whiiile the propoitEon of JiteraU- 
pcrsutis was 37-5 per cent* (53 males and 3 females) of the poi^iulatiun 
in igoi. The fiumbtrr t)f pupib was Osj in iSqi* 2,516 in igoi, and 
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3i7S7 in 1904 (including 130 giilii). In 1903-4 ihcrc were jo priinir)' 
and 343 elementary (private) schooEs. The cmly Anglo-vemacuLLr 
(primary') school is at Kindat^ and contains about ^o pupils, l^be 
expenditure on edacation is mti by a grant of Rs. i, 3 qo from Pro¬ 
vincial funds. 

'I’ht Upper rhindwin Is well olT for medical instituiion-s containing 
6 ci^il liQspitak with 56 beds. In rgoj the number of coses traited 
ivaa 30,735+ irtcluding 573 in-patients^ and 391 operations were per- 
fonned. Ilie expenditure amounted to Hs. 11+000, made up^ with the 
exception of Rs* 8 go from subacriptbns, entirely of grants from Govern¬ 
ment, At the throe military ^mlice hospicals 1,560 ames were treated in 
1903+ including fn-pafient-s+ and r i oi>eFations ijerformed. 

\"aci-'i nation is prpgressingi dioagh much yet remains to tlmic, and 
ie IS ivi-where compulsory. In 1903-4 the tiumber of pciuonH success- 
fitlly lact inalcd w^as tO|4to+ re[>refienling 67 per i^oooof the popctlution- 

[F, Noetling, 7*Ar ^ fAc CAtndjirtfi (1893),] 

Chindwiis River,—The most impfirlant tributary of the Irrawaddy 
in Burma, Its source is os yet undctcimined, as it is by ito means 
certain whether the Tanai or the Tawan strean^ which unite 10 form the 
iiiain jfivert Is to be taken as the chief source; but it may be said lo 
have oripn in the hills that surround the liulcawng T^ailey ifi ihe 
extrcnic north of the Province at ahoyi the a7th (juuallel of ktliiude^ 
Uttlc PS known of the river during its passage in a westerly and south¬ 
westerly direction iKrougb the Hukawng valley, ,Vt the snuthern end 
of the valley' lis course is interrupted by falls or rapids, and about this 
jxjint it enters the small Shan State of ^ingkaling HkanUi and ihc 
Upjjer Chindw^n District, Its fn^t affluent below the rapids is theUyUp 
which rises in ilic jade Mines tract to the easi+ and flows inttJ the main 
stream a few' miles below the town of Homalln, Thence^ for some 
di-siance, the Gbindwin forms the eastcri'i boundaO' of the Shan State 
irf Hitawnghsup. Af about the 24th pandlel of latitude the Yu enters it 
from the Kahaw (Kubo) lalley on the west, and a few nule^ below this 
junction it passes Kindai, ihe hcad-quatlers of the Upper Chindw-in 
District, which lie$ on Its left bank, Kalcwa, about 40 mile* farther 
down on its right hamk, is the pcant where the Chindwin is joined by 
the Myitiha nVer from the Chin country' in the west. So far it* cour^ 
liaii been on the w'hole 5fiulhcTlyr At Mingin, however, a town on it* 
right hank, It bends to the ca*t and them to the north, after w'hicb, at 
the village of Maukkadaw, it euni'es Uj the south again ai^d passes from 
the Upper into the Lower Chindwln District, So^ afltr tirrising [he 
border, the character of the country on the hanks change*, In ihe 
Upper C*bindwin ihe valley is for the most part narrow; for Inttg 
stretcht!* wooded hilk slope sheer down to the water’s edge, and where 
the high grcuund falls back from the rivet, the levels are a moss of 
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^rass jungle; iwpulation U sprse, and villages are few and far lieiween. 
South uf Shlaukkadaw the ^"allcy widens out, the hills retire, haadets 
niultiplyp and broad level plains are co^^ed with crops typical of the 
dry itone. After passing Kani on the right bank and A]on, the terminu^i 
of the Sagaing-Alon Knilway, on the left^ Monywat the head-quaneTa of 
the Ijower ChiiYdwin Diiitrict (also on the left bank), is reached. South 
of Monj-wa the river fomss the boundary l>etween Sagging and Pakokku 
Districts, flows pa-st the market towns of Amyin and Vesagyop and 
eventually empties itself into the Irrawaddy a lout half-way between the 
Kowfis of Fakokku and Mjingyan. TheChindwin is altogether between 
500 and 600 miles in length. I'or more than 400 mUes it is navigable 
during certain seasons of the year for steam truffle. I'he steumers of 
the Irrawaddy FlotiEla C’om|jony run the whole year round as high ns 
Kintiat, soo nulcs from its mouth, and during ihe niin?i as high as 
llomalin, aliemt ijo rniles farther up the stream. Country boats ply 
freely thmugh its w^hole length, both abov'C and below the rapids^ ^ind 
It is utilized largely hw rafting. The haitks of the river arc u^cd fc.w the 
cultivation of tolmcco and odser Aaiffg crops- In tts lower reiiohes 
waier-w'heels are here and there used for lifting water to the level of thi- 
fields on the bank^; iUid in the neighbourhood of the Irrawaddy there 
are a few niinor village irngation works which dc^xind for their water- 
supply on the main strains, but the latter has not yet lieen w^orketl 
systematically for irrigatioii purposes, 'i’hore are no bridges over Ehr 
ChJrtdwin, and no ferries of more tlian local mipartance. 

Chingleput District (Sfnga/ftmr/^ifhs, or " ft’ater-liiy brook ').“nis- 
liict on the east coast of the Madras Presidency^ lying lieLwecn 13” 15^ 
and 47^ N. and 79® 34'' and 80* 21' E.pwith an area of 3^079 smutre 
miles. It is Iiounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal ^ on the iKJilh 
by Nellon;; arui on Ehe west and south by North and South Arcot; and 
It tnclose^ within its limits Madras City, the capital of the ProvincCi 
The District h flat and dreary near the sea, but undu¬ 
lating, and in some ]>[aces^ even hillyp elsewhere^ 'fhe 
stenery coniatns liitle to attract the eye in any of tlie 
tlULt? nesrthem ofSaldapetp PonTieri, and'i’iru^'allOrt c^icept where, 

in ilie extreme north of the lastt the N^galilpuram hills and the ridge 
tif w hich the highest iwak Ls the wefcl-knDwn KambAkkam Drug con¬ 
tribute a few pictuTcwpie eATccUc These are the only hills of any size 
in the District. The height of KaEnbakkain Drug is 2+5 4S feet above 
sea-level, and that <if the Nlgalipuram hill-f aliout 2^500 feet. The 
fonjeeveram also marked by little lo relieve the niotiotnny. 

Parts of the ('hinglcimt euhI the MaduT^nUikiiii!i are, however, 

quiEC |tfetiyi consisting of undulaung plains varictl by small ridged nr 
conical hllLs running U[} ro nn elevation ^4 some fico feet. 

The river system of the iHstrict consists of a scries of streams whii-h 
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flow it frotn west to intg the Bay U IkngaL ITie l 4 rgc?at qf 
ihew 15 the Patir, whfeh rises in [he Suite of flowis thryugli 

North Arcolp enters Chinglepul souse miles to the west of Conjeevemm^ 
and after ninrsing right atross the Disirict in a south-easterly direction 
falls into the sea 5 miles to the south of Sadras- The next most ins- 
jwrtant river is the KorttakiyilrT which flows from the surplus woir of 
the great tank at KSveripik in North A root DistTict, si mildlty tmvemes 
("hin^leput from west to east^ and falls into the bjickwatcr at EnnorCp 
a few miles north of Madras City. The Aniniya Nadi of Arttni river 
enteri the District in the north of tlie Timi-alleT fd/nA, where It 
known as tlie Nanmavaram- After flowing across the centre of the 
1 jruvaJiUr anti l^onrtcfi it reaches the sea near Pulicair 1’ht 

Cooum is formed by the •surplus miter of the Kflvam tank, 

and after flowing through the ^idapet /ti/uM and Madras City falls into 
the sea near Fort St. George. Besides tl’^esc there are the two smaller 
Streams of the Chey)^r and the .-Vdyar. The an^gonism between [he 
Liiiguid waters of these fivers and the samd-Uden currents of the Ray 
liavo resulted in the formation of a string of bnickish back whalers along 
[he coostj the chief of which are the Pulicat and Ennore f ^cs. These 
are connected by the Buckinchau Cawal. None of thens is navi¬ 
gable, and for ino^it of the year the smaJier ones Are dry^ 

Geoh:^icany the country is of some interest. The Archaean gneissic 
iind pluionic rocks are to be seen emerging from beneath the younger 
seditneniaries in the souih-weatcrn and southern parts of it^ They 
include the tj-piad evaiuples of the chairiockito scries as develoiicd at 
Jst- Thomas’s h(ount and PsllAi'anim> where the ;idd or quarUdieiifing 
form of the hy|jmthcne granulite is found in contact with the bosic or 
svoriie form. Presumably lying vn the Archaeanis though the base is not 
seen, coine rciwcscntativcs of the Up|H:r Gondw Hut plant bearing ^shales 
in a small outcrop 15 nniles west-south-west of Madras City, and other 
ver>‘ aitnall pfttches south of the PalSr river lying directly on the gnel^ss. 
l'!u:y Ijclong to ihe local mimed the Siipcrumbfcldilr gnrupi coni’ 

[Hised of white shales containing plants associated w^ith sandstone^ arid 
uiicaoeDus sandy shales and conglomcratCi; and they contain ssome 
preserved ammonites and liiv^alves, as well a* plitn[-'j^ which may inditrjtc 
affinity with the Ncocomian jatlicr than the Jurassic scries^ i hey are 
nearly hori^mlally disposed, of no great lbickiic?>5, and probably repre- 
sent tile lower part of the Upper Gondw3hms as dovdoped a short db+ 
Eaiicc to the north-west In North Arcot l.>iscrict. E'rom a boring fri 
Placed Garden near hfadras it would seem titat Lower irondw-anas 
(with a remote chance of coal) underlie the Upper Gondwiiuu^ at least, 
locally. Unconfomiably above the Upper Gondwinas and overstep¬ 
ping on to the gneiases in other places comts a verj^ thin bed of Eow- 
level conglomeratic tateriiCt frooi lo indits to ij feet thick; togetlier 
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«Uh btcrite red sand^ md Iwins. These occur in |Atchc. i<i iht 
Red Hills nofth-west of Madrid City). «nd the rcmams of 
continuous horiaontal formation, probably ot nionne origin, lying from 
soo to 600 f«t above sea-fovel and cut through hy r^nt nver 

alluvium. They coulain stone {qiMirUiLe) implements. Alluvud anys 

in the rivci-bcds md along the coast, together aith blown sand, ^om- 

picte the list of surface deposits- r , , ti.p miti 

I'he flora of Chingleput presents few points of mleresl- Hie ™in- 
fall and altitude of the District ore almost uniform, and thus the planU 
fOLind throughout it resemble those of siiniliir areas on the cowl 
T he forest trees oikI tlie crops are referred to below. 
rroticeahle trees among the villages arc the [«l.ityra ,«ilm the 
ewuarlna. The latter lias been planted eMcnsively all along the ro-lt 
of sandy soil which fringes the sea-coast. 

Wild anitiiali of the larger kinds are scarce. An ochwiuimI tiger, 
a few leopards, and some bears are found in the north of the liruvallur 
among the hilK and also slotted deer and m 

bers Wild hog are fairly nmnerous there, and in the low hilU and 
scrub jungle in the Chingleput tJ/uA. The District is raniousjor tls 
snipe-shooting, which is syatemalically esploitcd by residenis of Madras, 
and floTiom arc more than usually common. 

rbe cVlmatc, corniiderin^ the luikude, is icmpenue. and resemWts 
thai of other cuflit Districis m ihe south of the Province in ^jre^titing 
nii extremes of hciii «r cold. The mean amiiial tcmperalurc of 
CitVp which litoi in the centre of the Dbtnci, is Z f- U is a btalthy 
trad oti tho whok* though fevor \s endemic in the wcil in some (Jlact^ 
and in the cast leprosy and elephantiasis art prevaSeut- 

1 lit; rainfall b neither copious nor very regular. The annual fail 
LtuDughouE averages 4j bchcay but this varies much in dinTerent localities* 
The supply is greatest (51 inches) in the ccasL fa/uAs, neat hcavie^it m 
the adjotning area.% and Ugbtest {4J inches) in the wteilemmosi [mts. 
'Ihe leasoii for these s-ariatiorw is that the greater pn of the annuikl 
supply is received from the noith^^ast monsocn, and this has parted 
with some of its moisture by the time it has traversed the ^eastern side 
uf the District. No rain ‘iufficieni for cultivalicin usually arrives in April 
and May, In the south-west monsoon {June to September) the early 
(unirrigated.) crops are grown* 'Hie most importfitut culiiviLti^i 
is that curried out with the north-east miiM* which fill ihc uinks (arttficial 
irrigation rescrvoirsl and enable dm * wet ^ (or irrigated) crops to be lait 
down. The District has sulTcred com|]arauvely little from famine, but 
has had more than its share ot disastrotts hurricanes and cyclones. 
Account.'i of ^mc of these will be found u\ the article on Marisi AS 

From the earliest times of which there is any record up to the imddk 
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oflbed^hih century^ Chiiigiepul formed part of ihe amzieni khgdum 
of ihe Palfava-s whose ctt|Htal was; K^lnchi, the modem Histon* 
Conjtcvcrans. 'llic aLithoddef '^ni divided lo who 
these Pn.llbiva.s were and whence they came. During the height of thei r 
power, about the beginning of the seventh century, they ruled over 
a great kingdom extending from the NarLhidi i^nd Orissa in the north 
to the romiaiyilr river in the south, and from the Bay of licugal on the 
cast to a line draw'ii through SaletUh BaitgalorCi and Berar on dtc west. 
The famous moiiolithic temples andat ^lahibalipu^,beUef known 
JLS the Seve^t I^ac>odas, on the coast nearly due east of Chingleput 
imru^ are attiibuted to them. 

About 760 the I’flltavas became extinct as a ruling power, and Chin 
glepul then under the Western Gangas of Mysore. 'Che Hash- 

tmkatas of Malkhcd, in the present Niz^m^s DvniinionSp iovuded the 
District and wik Klnchi in the beginning of the itbith and again in 
the middle of the tenth century. Shortly afterwards Ghingicput became 
jjart of the country of the Chouis, whose greatest nder, RajifiijA Deva, 
was then at the height of his power- On the decline of die Cholaa 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the District jjaised under 
the Kikallyas of W aranpl, and a line of later Chijlaa ruled over Kdnchi 
and the surrounding coUrtiry, with one slight interruption, a-S their 
vassals, About i J93 i t was absorbed Into the k ingdom of V u a- 
xaoar, which was then extending its hold over all Southern Induu and 
with littk or no interruption continued to be |iart uf that realm for over 
a century and a half 

Oil the overthrow of the Vijayaiiagar dynaaiy by the combined 
’’ ^luhammadiin kings of the l>coc&n at the battle of TitlLlEota in 
it came into the hAnds of one of the deputies of the fallen kingdom, 
who Continued to pay allegiuiscc to the fugitive king of \ ijayonagar 
af[Cf his flight to CHA:iDiLM;iiti, in North .\rcot District, brom a Uicr 
deputy the English receivedi In 1639, the grant of the site on which 
Fort St. George now standi Shortly afterwards the whole of south¬ 
east India was overrun by the Kutb Sh.’lhi SultAna of Ciolconda. I he 
Naiks (as the deputies were called) of Chtngleput ncrnmlned the 
of these new conquer(>ir$f and their dealings with the English at 
Madras are prominent points in the early histt*D' George- 

On the fat! of Golcoiida in i6fiT Chinghpul passed, with the rest of 
the cU'iuatic^ under the rule of the Mughal eni|jertir& at De^lhi- During 
the Carnatic Wat^ of the eighteenth century Cbtnglepui and other 
towtts and villages in the District were the objects of repeated attacks^ 
and figure cor^tantly in the story of these troublous times. In 
the histrict, which then included some of the rilkgcs now forming 
part of Madras City, was granted in perpetuity aa a j^r to the Bast 
India Company by Muhammad Mi* the Nawab of Arcot* in constdera- 
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tioii of the services rendered to hini by the English, and in 
grant was confirmed by the Mughal emperor. The old r^ord* alwajj 
call the District ' the Jlgfr.' For the next fifteen it was leaswJ 

annually to the Nawab himself, and during that time Haidar .Ml, wito 
had by then usurped all sovctcigti authority jn Mysore^ dewwtatcd it 
twice, in 1769 iw«l again in 17S0. On the assignment of the re%enuo.t 
tjf ihe Canmtic U> iKe En^l^sh hy the Kawfib of Arcot m 17S1, il 
placed under the charge of the Committee of Aiwigned Revenues, n 
j5ch it became part of the Hritish dominions in India^on the cessit^ 
Ilf the Carmtic in full sovereignty to the Company by the N’awilb. 
Re<i'deft the territorj- thus acquired, Chinglcpui incktles the town of 
Pulu'at, the earliest Dutch possession In India (fintnded in 1009^ 
which wa.s reded to the British in rSaS' _ . _ 

'the oldest objects of archaeological interest in the 1 listrict nre the 
rude stone monuments, relics of the Kurumbas and earlier prehislwc 
races, which arc found in considembte numbers. Tlie monolithic innld- 
ings St the Skvitw Pacop-vs, the legends connecUid with St, Thom va's 
Mount, the old Dutch Settlements at Pulicat and S.iosAS, tmd the 
antiquities at CONjliliVlikAM are referred to in the respective articles On 

these plac^. , , , , 

llie District is made Up tpf six /afuis, llie tieacl qunrters of wliicti 
are at the places from which they arc respcctiwly 
PasnlHtum. „an,cd. Statistics of these, for the census jw 
1^0 It Appcndcti:— 
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'I'he riistTict hcad-quEuterB are at Satpafft. Chinglcput b the 
Pislrict in the l^ideticy except Cliy^ the Nrlgins, and 

Anjeiijsn ; but ihe dcfwily t*f the popnlatinn of cverji' is cor slider- 

ably above the average fcir the Presidency as A whole, and in Saidftpet, 
which stifTounds Miidriiis and conuin^ se^™J tillages which are practi¬ 
cally subyrlw of ihnt dty^ it is as high ^ 767 persoa^ per squ^c wiilc- 
'Hie tntsi pi:)fniliinati of the Dismcl in 1871 was 93^,184; in iBSit 
981,3^1 j in 1891. ; and in rgoi, 1,311,123. Since the first 
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of these years il has Increased by one-ihird, and in i\\e lait decade ihe 
rate of grawth was above the average for ihe Provifice and in the Saida- 
pvt ™ as high as 17 per cent IrnTnigraiion from North Arcot 
ih considcrabk', hrU is more dam cnurLterbalanced by the moveineni 
from the Disiricl itself into Madms City. The villages in Chitiglc- 
pul are usually siruilh averaging only 524 mhabiionts apiece. It con¬ 
tains rifleen towns, of which two, CosiKW.vrjLAsi (population, 4^,164) 
and Chinglefut (10,55 0 » niunieipalities, and the others arc 
Unions. 

Of the people of Oimglcput, 1,255,257, ^ ^ T^r cent, are Hindus, 
jo^oto are ^lusalniins, 36,466 are Christians* Thenc Iasi increased 
at the rale of 40 per cent, during the lo-st decade. The District is 
HOC of seven in the Presidency in which, for isome reason which has 
never been satisfactorily explsiioedt females, contrary to the usual rule, 
are few er than males, 'rhough it really belongs to the Tamil countr)’, 
it marches w ith Felugii DistricLs on the north and west, and in its 
i^onh western Tiruvallar, Telugu is the pre^ling vernacular, 

la the iJlstrici a whole, nearly a fourth of the people speak Telugu,, 
and abotil ihree-kmrths Tamik 

Owing to its ptOKimiiy to Madras City, Chtnglcput contains a high 
proportion of Europeans and liumsianSr The H indus include 1,0 21,000 
Tamils and 217,000 Telugus. Of the former as many p 321,000 
belong to the low caste of Parai)ans, and the high proportion of this 
comniunily to the total population is one of the most notable facts m 
the social constitution of the District. The Falli-s—whot like ihc Parai^ 
yans, are mainly agriculiural labourers—^also Oixur in great s;treogih, 
numbering as many os s63,^ooo. Other castes which, though not 
remarkable numerieall>'t are found in greater strength in Chingleput 
than ekewhere are the Pandarams a class of Saiviie pricBts and 
religious beggars many of whom omdate at the domestic ceremonies 
of the Wllilfl-s : the Paitonavaits, fishemnen t the Vedans, who are 
and agriculturists; and the KanoadiyaES* a Kanarese caste of 
shepherds and cattle-breeders most of whom ore lung^lyais by sect. 

1 ’be District is noiorioits for the disputes which occur in it^ and 
especially at Conjeeveram, l>etween the Vadogalai and *1 engalai sulj- 
sects of the Vasshmvfte Hindus. The chief points of doctrinal 
difTerence between them are as follows: The Vadagaliris prefer to read 
sacred IjoijkSi and ebant in fjanskrii, while she leng^lais, although 
revering that language, attach g?eaier value to their own vcmacul^. 
The Vadagabi^ Iseltme the attainment of salvation to be aided by 
devotions, ritual, and good worts; the Tcngalais a-wert it to be of 
grace alone. The former worship Takshmi, the consort of \15hnu, as 
a goddess equal in j^wer to her husband; the latter condemn this 
practice and insist that the goddess can ooly inlercede. llie \ adagalais 
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b^in iheir prayers with praise of \'cd^liita T’^esilui (a saint liom txi 
ConjeevciamX while rhe TcngBlw begin theirs wiili praise of the siiini 
Manavalamilmuni. 

The occupations of the people of Chinglepul diflTcr little from the 
norn^l. The Distnet is somewhat less exclusively agncuUunil than 
the average, but the rcirson for this is fsierely that there are many 
fishermen along the coast. 

Of the 26,46a Chnstuins in the District in 1901, S3.7i4 were imlivts 
of India and 2,753 Europeans and Eurasians. Two-ihirds of them arc 
Roman Catholics, The Wesleyan, United Free Church of Scotland, 
and Ij^ndon ^fissions ate ihe chief Frotesuint missions at work. I'he 
Wesleyan Mission carries on its operations in the Madur^niakam and 
Saidapet /Jhks, and the Free C'hurch Mission in Chingtepu^ Conjee^ 
vemm, and Tonneri. These bodies mninLiiin a large number of schOTbs 
for Hindui^ and Panchamas (depressed castes) of both sexes, 1 hi^r 
work among the Panchamos is partly feligioua, partly social, and partly 
educational. They Imve lent their itHsIjilance to enable thrifty indi¬ 
viduals to hold land, the missions them selves in some cases buying or 
holding this for them ; and the United Free Church Mission has 
found^ three peasant settlcmenU to improve the condition of the 
community. 'Vhe principal of thc^te is Melrosapuram, wtihin an 
drive of Chinglepul, which was started in 1893^ Here Is a school in 
which boys arc taught figriculture, the extraction of plantain fibre, 
ropeniaking, and bloeksmithfi' work^ so that they may he able to mend 
their implcmenla. The valuable experiments in well iirigaiion which 
have been made here are referred to below* 

I'hcre are three classes of soil in the I tistricl—blacky red, and 
arenaceous—each of which has three vanoties; rtamely, loam, day, and 
sand. In each class ihe loam is ctinsiderod the best 
and the sand the worsh The black and the red 
soils arv well suited for culti^'ation, the black being gencmlly the more 
fertile of the two ; but the arcmiccDUs soil, which occurs in a wide strip 
all along the sea-slrorc^ is fit only for the planEations of casuarina which 
abound in the coast tallages, Tbe rod soil prodominates in the riortKeru 
/d/uJts of Tinivnllilr, Fonneri* and Saidapet, while the black soil is com¬ 
monest in the south—in ChEiiglcput^^Conjceverain, and Mjidurajitakam. 
'Fhe southern portion of the District is coiisecjueiUly more fertile than 
the northern. Septemljer the month in which the sowing of the 
crops chiefly takes |ilacc, one fourth of the *dry* land and nearly one- 
third of the *wet' land being planted then. Next in im|soitance for 
sowing conies October, 

The District is principally landt but jnufdndiiri and ' whole 

itfiim' areas cover as much as 95a situarc miles out of the total of 
3,0^9. For Lhti^, detaiEed statbtics aru not availabICi and the area for 
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which ptiinicubrs are on recorrl k ^,4^5 -‘Hiuarc In 1903-4 ihis 

w’ls made up oa sKow'ii bc\w\ Areas being in square miles:— 
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Of the euhiViable vtnisla a large proportion Is very p<jor soil, but a con¬ 
siderable area may be expected to come gmdtmlly under cultivation as 
population increases. 

The staple food-grains of the District an; rice and nJ^' 

^^rmatia)^ the areai? undi^r which were 597 and 97 square miles 
respecdvelyt or, taken together^ threc-fourtlis of the total cxceni sown 
in 1903-4. The other cro|is chieny enliivateil ate Paruj^u {Pas/ii/t^m 
ifrpdiVa/d/urn)t indigO, gtngelly, and 

ground-nut. Fa^gw is mostly cultiiitted in the Madurflntakani 
on jnfetior soits of ^drj'' land; indigo^ ^'nd groundnut chiefly 

in the 'J’iru>nJlur ; and gingdiy in ConjetTumm and Madur^n- 
takam. 

^[c[hod5 of cultivation ore the reverse of careful. Much of the M)il 
a p(30r, and much of the land is held hy ab^ntce landbrds, who 5ul> 
Jet it to cultivaiOrtT whose means arc small and whose tenanej' is 
insecure. Good farming is thus a rarity, manuring and weeding are 
neglected, and much of the DistricE has a poverty stricken appeaiance- 
At Saidapet is the Government Agricultuml Colk'gc, but it cannot be 
claimed that the r^'ots have profited by Ies teachings. In one dlrectiorit 
how'cver, there are signs of improvement, and that is in the ntmibcr of 
wells which have recently been dug or repaired. In the ssjsEecn years 
ending 1904 more than 5^ lakhs was Ixirrowed by the rynj*s under 
the I.and Improvement l^oojis Act for this puqw^e. The farnuschool 
at Mdrosapuram belonging to Ehe Fret Chlircli Mibsion, which has 
already been alluded to„ htis conducted valuable experiments on the 
capabilities of W'clis equ^p|a^d with pumping machliieTyp which ought to 
do much to extend this form of irrigation. A well 0:1 the fami wi^ 
fitted wiEh an ojl-enipne of 3^ horsepower and a pump; it was 
deepened and four adits made at the bottom ; and a new well was 
sunk close by to serv'e as a storage basin and joined to the otht^T by 
another adiL By the^ means the inflow was greatly increased^ and 
with the help of the pump the well was made 10 irrigate twenty acres 
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imteact of It « ronsi<lert*<J certain that this urea Is capuhle nf 
further e\tensioa. ’Valuable cmi* such as sugar cane and pluntiuns 
arc now grown by this means, and the value of the pniduce is froni 
eight to twenty times what it formerly was. Ijtrgc quantities of manure 
and tank silt are used 00 the Lmd. Around the well we hundreds of 
valuable fruit tiees, which give the place u flourishing appearance, 
The ryol,s of the District luive taken much interest in these cx|>efi- 
mcots; and Covemment has saiwtioned the establishment in other 
places of five schools simitar to lliut at Melrosapuram, and is also 
conducting further oxj)erimen|.s In tlie use of pumping machinery in 
connexion with wdls- 

No breed of cattle is peculiar to Chinglcput. Those raised locally 
are mosilj* inferior, as there are few good ^ing grounds. The: best 
i;attlc are Iniportcd from the adjoining Di-stricts, The goats and sheep 
dre of ihc ordinar)- varieties. 

Of ihe total ara of and ^jnlivor iirriw^ lands cyllivated in 

19&3-4 (is355 square miles)^ 702 M|uart ii>r more than hatf^ were 

irrigated. By far the larger \mi of tlii?i extent {61 g squaie miles) was 
watered from tanks or artifirial rcservciirs, Tliese number 2^5531 
mostly rain fed. Some of them^ however, are supplied from clian- 
net^ led fTs>m the rivers rnentiimcd above. The most imporiant of 
these arc the Red Hikisand tlhola^Tir&Tn tanks, fed from ihe Korttalaiyar, 
which irrigate i9p'054 acres in the Pornieri and Saidapet and the 

former of which supplies Madras City with water; the Valhlr tank in 
PoniKfi, supplied from the s 4 rani river; the Chembramb^kam tank in 
Saidapeq which is fed from the Ccxjum and irrigates i\wa acres 
in 3J villages;;, and the tank at Uliaramenlf, fed by the Cheyyar* 
Other tanks of imiKalaoce are those at Maduinantakani, Karunguli^ 
Edamichi, and Periamkolam in the Madintnlakam /dM; at Srt(jerum 
biidOr^ Tennen, and Manimangafam in the Conjeeveram ; aud at 
TinnanOr and Ambattflr in Sddapet. Besides these tankSp 158 river 
and 340 spring clianoels irrigate about 50,000 and respec¬ 

tively. Wells form an jiddiiional souircc of Irrigation, and there are 
^1,650 in the District, most of which are unfailing ext 6(4 in )'cars of 
severe drought. >Valer is dtawn from thent either by fitriff/akt (long 
wofjden tevers with a bucket ai one end, which arc actuated by two*or 
more men wulking l^ackw^ards and fnrwards along thern)y or by 
nr ifj&ft (leathern buckets pulled up by a rope and pulley, worked by 
bullocks), 

'Hie District has little real forest growth. There are 94 * reserved' 
frjrests, occupying SI4 square mUes; k>ut they mostly consist of low' 
scTiibp except the fortsts aljout the Kambakkarn and Nagalipunim hills 
in the Tiruvalhlr /d/ai, where there is .some timber. The Latter make 
up nearly half the forest urea in the District They have been under 
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coiiscrv'auoi^ fur yeiirs, sind jiLNiTidui>c{j Htldi iiu-duded wflhin 

till! |irut€cU'd areas liave betume eluihLil wilh a gKjwth of good m^terial^ 
which h siiNxdily ini|tfuviiig both in conditiun and in si^e 'J'hc other 
Kciicrvest lyin^^ in the phim^ conss^it mostly of infedur trees Jind simall 
shfubs^ only capjible ii yielding fsiggot-wo^t niLinure-leaveSr and 
I’he greater purl of these (65 square miles) are in the Chbgleput 
^J"he chief v^Iklc of the Reserves at present is to serve as a gniiing-ground 
fur cattle. l‘hc total net revenue realized from them in 1903-4 was 
Rs. i^pooo. They are administered by a DisiHct Forest oHIiccrt under 
whom arc two range ufikurjc 

The minerals of the District are few’, iiome years ago, on the hills 
round Chinglcpui^ a gcxKi felspar, u^ful for gbizing pottery, uiied to be 
found. 'J'he best variety was of a fresh pink colour i>assing intu a deep 
purp1t% vanegJitc<l and glistening with a cuduUJi ptay qf colours. It i^i 
the same kind fts that which used to be iin|h:?rEed from Sicily atsto 
England. Aiv>ther variety found in the same locality was odiect 
Labmdor fclsjiar. Its colours were daricr and the s.tone was used in 
Euroj^e as an ontanietitfll pebble. Among the hills to the north and 
north-west of Chinglcput haJi been found a verj^ scarce variety of granite. 
Ihc colours were pale grectij desh-colourp greyi and black and whitCj 
and they became veiy' brilliant wdien polished. Unfurtunaiely it e.visted 
in very sniall quantities, but its value may Ik gathered from the fact 
that it used to command a sale in Europe in pieces m small as 4 inches 
by 2r it w^is used for pedestals for busts^ ami for making small polished 
tablc’Omanicnts, Ko tme has Liken the trouble to work either the 
felspar or the granite, and their very existence appears hi tiave been 
forgotten. In the clayey e^ittiartne beds to the north of Madras City 
concretionar)^ masses of gy[Xsun^ and ciyiitals of selenite occur, but not 
in any great abundance. Su|iplies for making plaster of Parii for use 
ill the ijchool of Art at Madras have^ however, been obtained from 
this source^ 

Next toagrieulture, cotton-and sillc-weaving form the must inqiortant 
occupations of the iKoplc. Statistics Jthow' that tlicre arc over ir,ooo 
looms in the District, more tluin half of them being 
in the Conjeeveram Excclkni muslins were 

formerly made at Ami in the Ponneri /irAf^ but the 
[ndiislry‘ has died out* Stl^Krior iJfii of silk and cotton, such as 
native women wear, are made at Conjeevemm. Coloured check fabrics 
arc manufactured in some villagcSf caspefcially in the northern part of 
the 'riruvallOf and are eJsfjcirted to Penang. Similar checks and 

other stuifs arc nbo made in the Chingleput Reformatory SchooL 

'rhere aio sonic tanneries, but the industry' (which a few ycat^ ago 
was of considemblo im|iortaiice) is languishing on account of the 
adoption of the chrome procc-'is of tanning !ii America and clstTwIvere. 
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'rhe skins are now sent lo Madras after being merely drted^ ai 5 d are 
exported tKcatc. I'he trade is chiefly in the hands of Musalmansr 
A cigar factory^ at Gnfndyp owned by a European fimip employs 
Soo hands. Ten small paper^makbg establishmciiLt at Senibiem near 
Madras provide wort for ten or A dozen per^jons cach^ 'rise district 
also contaitJ.s nearly 400 indigo vals and 500 of she ordinary countiy <al 
mills. The Madras Kail way has large workshops at reramborp just 
outside the limits of Madras City, in which 4 j5m jicrsons are cni|doycd. 
Though the District has a long sejUsardp this possesses no single 
place which can be called a harbour c>r wliich offers atiy facilities for 
shipping. There ore therefore no recognized ports within its limitSf 
and its smill sca-barne trade is conducted through the port of Madras^ 
Uiii-ijig no manuracture}c and no nainral pnxJnets of iniimitancep and 
l>criig a comparatively infertile area^ the District has but lililc comnierct 
of any kind. Its chwf trade consists in supply-ing the p<ipu 3 ation of 
^ladros City with the ordinary local (iroducts^ such as dried cow-dung 
fuelj hrewoud* grain^ vegciableSp nieatt stnsw^ sand* lateritc, bticksp 
and so forll’L In return it imp«^irts from Nrudms the usual foreign 
gond^^ such m kerosene oifi, European piecc’goods, and meiaisp which 
are require<l by the villagers* There can hardly be said lo lie any red 
centres of trade. Unimjjortant weekly niirkets are held at Ultaramertlr 
in the Madurintokani /J/uk, at Wllilj.’Sbld in Conjeeveramp and at 
Valiar in Tonneri. The money-lending of the Disitrict Lh largely in the 
bands oF Marwariit who arc pton>Sncnt in such places as Saidapet, 
Poonamaliee, and l*allaiafam. Much of it is also done by a number 
of mutual benefit and loan societies registered under the Indian Com- 
Act; the nominal capital of whicli h os much as Ks^ 5p8SpOoo. 
Since Cbingteput surrounds hJadros it is traversed by the three lines 
the south-west and north^ea^t sections of the Madras Railway and the 
South Indian Railway^ which slart from that dty. It is accordingly 
well provided with railway communication. I'hc south-west line of the 
^tadoiiii Railway (standard gauge) enters the centre of the District at 
SiruA'aUdr, a few furlongs from the PurambOr niilwTiy station on the 
confines of ^ladias City. It runs due west through the Saidai^t and 
'J iruiTillOr fit/i/hj and then posses into North Arcot to the junction 
of .Arlcunam. This line was opened in 1^56. I’he entire length of 
37! miles within the District has a double line. The East Coast line 
of the Madras Railway (also on the standard gauge),, which is a sUite 
railway opened in 169^ and worked since igoi by the Madras Railway 
Company^ entens the District 2 mites from 'I'ondoiqK^ a suburb in the 
north of Madras City, runs due north ns far as Ennoru, and thenrce 
pfCiseii north westwards through the Vonnefi faM, crossing the Kort- 
UhiyAt and Arani fivers by fine bridgesp into Nellure District. 'V\^ 
lepgth of the line within the District is miles, I hc main line of ilwe 
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South Imlrni RiiilwAy (mctft.- jrauge) enK-rs Chinglepui from the west 
of Madras City and runs south through the Saidapet and Chinglcput 
M/siAsy crosses the Pillar river by a girdcf-briiigi; of eighteen spans of 
120 feet eachj and passes through the Madurtlnlakam /JJaA and on into 
South Aic<a. The portion within the District is 61 n^sSes in Icngthj 
and was opened in A branch line cor^nects Cbinglepnt iowti 

with Conjeeveram, and runs on towards ArkonalOp the total length of 
this conneeling chord witliin the District being 29 miles. All the three 
lines run special office tnitns for the benefit of oflicinls and others who 
haie daily busii>ess in Madras City. 

I’he c(^rLSitruL.ti<iii by private enterprise of tramways on five roads in 
the Di^itrich four of which are close to htadras, has recently been 
sanctioned. These tmnnvuj'S will be on Ewing's monthrail system, and 
will be worked by horse and bMlIock power. One of thenv from 
Poonamallce to the Avadi Ntalion on the Madras Railway, has already 
been opened. 

'file District is welt provided wnih roads; all of them arc mainlaLned 
by the local boards, 'fhe total length is 717 milesp of which 659 miles 
arc metalled. There arc avenues of Ifccs along 594 miles. I’hc chief 
lines arc the southern, western, and northern trunk roads, 'the first 
of these leads southwards into South Arcot J>istr{cEp running parallel 
to the South tmlian Railway, through the Saidapet, Chinglcpul^ and 
Madurantakam /J/vjtr. The second runs westward from Madras 
through the Saidapet and Conjeeveram and leads to North Arcot 

District, while the third passes northwards into Nellore District through 
Saidapet and Foniieru Owing to the situnuon of Madras City in die 
heart of the District, the traffic on all the trunk roads is very heavy. 

Along the whole of the coast of Chingleput runs the Buckingham 
Canal. It utilizes the backwaters with which the shore b fringed^ and 
places the District in direct communication by water with South Arcot 
to the south andt on the north, w'ith all the coast Districts as Ihf as 
GodUvari. 

Chingleput ^ufTered four times from famine in the eightpentb century 
—in t733i ow ing to general neglect of its irrigation works ; in i jSo, in 
consequence of Haidar's in^Tcsion; in 1785, as the Famine 
result of a great c^'clone which damaged the tenks and 
channels; and in t737t from the failure of the rainsand live times 
since the bq^inning nf the last century; namclyi in 1S071 i 324 j 1833^ 
[876-8, and i8pi. It luis also in several other years (notably in 1867-8, 
[S68-9, and 1900-1) been affected by less ^rious scarcities. Its 
proitlinity to the seaboard aii^d Its numerous railways and the resultant 
facilities for the f^upply of grain render improbable the occurrence 
of any actual deardi of food ; but though it is not included within the 
famine ione of the Prcaidency, the crojjs ate alway^j icore or less 
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pwariuLK. 'Hiia is luort; es|wia]ly the case owin^^ tu the facts tliat 
a large arc* uf land usually products rice which requires gocKl 

showers to suie it from hitlure, ^\d ihui the irrigation works neiirly all 
dei>eod upon local rainfdl and dry up if the ssison Is unfavourable, 
*V]\c six largest irrigatian works, for cKanipli:* will in ortlinat^' seasons 
aupply 55,400 acres^ but in a Ijad year they ate unable 10 protect niDre 
ih^ 15,000 acres, U'ht minor imgation work-s protect about 33 Sh 4<“ 
acre* in ordinary years^ but in a year of prolonged drought not tnotc 
than 41,000, The area protected by wells is aiso small. The worst 
famine on record was that of 1S76-8—the Great bamine, as it is isllcd- 
1 he average number of persons rehcvcd daily in tlie Uhjtrict during the 
iwenty-iwo months for which this lasted was 40,000 \ and in Skpieinber, 
1&77, the figure was as high as 116,000, or over 12 per cent, of the total 
population. ITobahly, however, a proportiun of these were ijeople 
from other Disitricts; stories luld circulated frocly among the nuilivcs 
of the ample supplies of food available in Madras City, aivd they flocked 
thither in thousand* through ChingSeput. 

ITie r^/aAs are grouped for adniinistrativu |iur[>oiie!^ into threo su1> 
divisions, one of which is in cliarge of a member of the Indian Civil 
lienice, each of the Other two being under a Deputy- 
AduLhiistration, Civilian lakes the Chingleput s^ti- 

dinsioUi cumpriiing the Chinglepul, MadurUntakam, and Conjcevcr.Lm 
itUnJb; one of the Deituty-Collectors the &dda|H;t subdivision^ con¬ 
sisting of the Saidapel and the other the Tiruvallur iubdivi^ion, 

which include* TiruvaUor and Ponneri. A i* stationed at the 

head-quariers of each of the tJ/tjAs and a stationary sub-njagistrate alsch 
In addition there ate deputy7aAff/^arr (who arc also sub-uuigisirates) 
at Fuoiumallee (Saidapet Srl|^runibudOr (Conjee^’^eram ^d/ijA)^ 

UttJiramerOT (Madur^takam ta/uA), and Satyavedu ('rirtiwallur fa/nA). 
The superior staff of the District include the usual o^cer*, except tliat 
the E-^ecutii'c Engineer ha* hi* headquarters at xMadras City and Ku* 
jJso charge of the PuL'kingliam Canal, The Collector's olltoe and 
residence is at S;.kid4£]ct, the District Court is at Cbingleput (where the 
District Medical and Sanliary officer also resides)i and the Sui>flr- 
intendent of police lives ut St, Thomas's Mount, 

Civil justice i* aduiinistered by the District Court and four Dislrict 
Munsifs, stutiuix'd respectively at Chinglepul^ ConJeeveriUn± PcKjna- 
malleei and 'Plruvallum A ku]ge proportion of the civil litigation is 
made up of suits under the tenancy law. 'fhese are more numerous 
than in any other District eacept lhrce> tlie average annual nunllier 
being about 1,250, Crime is usually light bi Cbingleput, the |jo|iu- 
lition not including any Large number of the criminal cables. Recently 
tLicuitli^ have increased coirsidcrabhv but this is apparently due Oi 
Lcm[K;rary causes- 
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^''trry little Tciiable informadori is a^nilible regarding ihe tevEsnue 
histur}’ of thu 1 >istnct before it was granted to the Eikst India Company 
as a Under the Hindu sovereigns the crown received a share of 

the produce of €^h village or township, the government having nothing 
to do with indi^^idual cultivators. Under the Musalniim the govern- 
Client's share of the |)roduco was farmed out to renters to coltecu and 
oppression and etj^rusion were rampint When the Com|jany obtained 
the country, they at first rented it back to Ihc Naw^ftb fot a fised stlm+ 
Hfs management was as bad as any administration could be. Absurdly 
high estimates of the yield of each v'illage were made, and reduced to 
some extent after fee* had been paid to officials and to the Xaw'Ab 
himself. In 1783 tlicr lease to the NawJib terminated, and the Company 
assumed direct management uf the jAgIr. It wus pbced under the 
control of the Committee of Assigned Revenues ap|K>inied t^j manage 
tiic Nawab*s |Kissessions in the Omatic. 'ITiis committee divided it 
into fourteen farms, and rented them out on leases for nine years from 
lydj to rjgi on progreastve reriLit. But most of the renlcrs failed 
before the fourth year aiHi hardly any of thena were able to tide over 
the sixth, and thereupon Edinost all ihcai were deprived of their 
ftirms. After the terniination of these leaxci, the jSgtr was parcelled 
out into ?ifcmllcr alkitments and granted on triennial leases to the 
princi|ial inhabiUmts. Under this system the revenue improved. In 
^Ir. Lumel Place, whose name is-stiU remembered in the District, 
was aptiointcd ColleCEor. lie found that the receipts under the 
trienniui leases did not repnesenL the amount pnafpcrly due to the 
Company; and lie endeavoured to remedy matters by making a careful 
investigation of the sources of land revenue and a thorf»ugh inquiry 
into the rights and priviU^es of the ry'ots, as well as by bringing to 
light abuses in the collection and management of the u-^siessidient. He 
made a setdemefil of the land^ based on the estimated out-turn of the 
|}roduce of euch vill.kgv commuted into a cnorrey p.iytnenU and the 
principal huidowners wore lw;ld res|H3niiible for the collection and pay¬ 
ment of the revenue to the Government. 'I'his system, however, 
invtdvcd a rcccjgnilion by Government of inconvenient rights^ and wu.s 
rmt approved. In iSor-2 a |>ermanent settlement wita inlrf^ueed ; the 
Country^ was divided into sixty-four estates, each jsaying a re venue of 
from Rs. 7,000 to Ri 16,000^ the right* to the collections in whicht 
,'ftubject to the payment of a fixed revenue Ut Crm-enwient, w^cre sold by 
auction^ The fixed rtvenuc was based on an oxaitiination of tlie 
condition of each village hi respect to ploughs, live-stock, means of 
irrigation, am! fertility^ checked by reference to the accounts of ten 
year* prior and subsequent to 17S0 and the revenue of *rhis 

system was, however, found to work very unsatisfactorily, as no allow¬ 
ance had been made for bad seasons^ and the amounts which Ihe ryots 
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could pay had bixti estimilcd oti so high a scale tbas ihe [Hirchasers of 
tlie estatjes niadc link profit, lil consequence niriny sales of iheir 
land took place, and considerable portions of the estates were lestimcd 
and again rented out inibge hy village on triennial leases. In iSoj, the 
system was ioiroduced into a portion of the Jltgir. The land 
was sur^'cvLtl ti.nd classified into ^ * dr^i'p* and * gitfden^^ the two 

rgrtner being further subdivided into grades in accorimee with their 
soil. 1'he rates of as^iessinciU were arrived at by taking the estimated 
average otit-turn of each field in ten average yeai^ deducting 20 per 
cenl;- for culti I'at km CK|jcnses, and then apjiortinning the residue equally 
between the Govemincnt and the ryot. The Government's share was 
then com'erted into a money uquivalenu Thia airangemeru was |JOpu- 
lair with the fj^^ots, and the revenue of the tract where it was jutroditoed 
rtjse by nearly onc-rhird. In 1816 the favourable results of the survey 
ardscttlemcm of the Ceded Diatricts under Sir T’homas Ntunro induced 
the Coveminent to order its introduction into the whole t>f this I Hstrtct, 
and it has continued in force up to the present day. Between 1870 
and 1874 the District was systematically surve^^dj and from 187^ to 
187^ a resettlement was made. The survey showed that the area in 
occupation wo-'s 11 pet cent more than had been shown in the old 
accountis and the setticiueni resulted in an increase of 4 per cent. In 
the total assessment. The average assessment on land is 

Rs. 1^-7 per acre (inaKimum Ks* 4, minimum 4 annas)^ and that 
on ^w'ct^ bnd Rs. 4'-6-lGi per acre {maximum Ks. 7*8-0, miniinuiu 
RSv i)^ The District wiL very shortly be resettled. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue in recent years are 
given in the following table, in thouiaiids of rupees :— 


^ fcSSo-l- I 

pSgro-i. 1 

tgqo-J. j 


j r^wd rttmue . + 

1 Tfltnt rcnniK , , | 

11,90 
36,06 

J 6,ea ' 

f9,V<S 

* 7,61 

3a,£i 
i 31,1)4 


Outside the murucipalities of Clting!c|)ut and Conjeeveranin the local 
aHkirs of the District are managed by the three fJinA boards of Chingle- 
put» Saidapetp and TiritvallUt, under the iramcdiatc suprersision of 
I>istricl board. The areas in charge of the faiuJt boards correspond 
with those of the three revenue subdivisions given above. I'hcrc are 
eighteen Unioiu^ martogcd by established under Act V of 

j384 , compared, of the smaller towns and some of the villages- Thu 
expenditure uf all these bodies in 1^3-4 was Ra. a,0ijooo, more than 
half of which wa.'i laid out on public wofks. The chief source of 
Income was, os usual^ the bud ccss, 

'rhe District Su|)eriiitendunt of police at Sst- Thomason Mount 
general control over the police throughout the whole OislricU There 
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are 65 pahco staiioiis {including nut[Kk!>L5}f nnd Ihn force numbers 68 j 
constables working under rj inspectors^ besides i^ooi rural police* 
A force of rcsenc |»olice at head-quarters numbers iig men under 
an frw[>eclor„ 

No CciUrat jail rs malnSatncd in the District^ convicL'i lieing sent to 
the ^hul^as I'cniicntiary or lo the jails at Velbre and Cuddaicjrc in 
North ArcoL and iwuth Artot Districts res|>ectivety, Theit; arc ten 
subsidiary jails situated at the bead-quarters of the scccml laAst/ddrs 
and dQpuXy-/aAsl/Slrs, with accomnuMdation for ^05 prisoners. I'hc 
Keformalory School for juvenile olTcndcfs at CHiNGLt.PUT Town is 
referred lo in the separate su-liqle on that place. 

According to ihe Censua {if 1901 Chingleput stands sixth among the 
Districts of the rresidency in regard to the literacy of its inhabitants, 
|ii;r cent (t4 4 males md females j)cr cent.) being able to read 
and write. Education is most backward in the I'onneri faluA and in 
the Saiyavcdu side of 'J’iruvallOr. The total number of pupiN under 
instruction in i 3 Bo-r was 14,329 j; In 1890-r^ 24,7245 in 1900-1* 
34^3oS5 and in 3&1364. On March 31, 1904, there were 833 

primary* 25 secondary^ and 7 special schools, and a colleges^ besides 
422 private schools. Of the 867 in^fititutiems ckssed as public* 9 were 
managed by the Educnlioual dcfiartnicnt, 38 by local boards, and 6 by 
niunkiixiiities* while 513 were aided from public funds, and 301 were 
Unaided but conformed to the lules of the department. "] 7 ie rndjoiity 
of the pupils were in pdmary classes* and the number of girls beyond 
that stage was small Of the total male population of school-gOing age 
34 per cent, w'ere in the primary^ grade of instruction, and of the female 
jxipulatLon 4'8 per cent. Among Muhammadans the corresponding 
percentages were 56-Sand 7-6. There were 373 schools for Panchamos, 
containing 5*911 pupik. The special schools include the Reformatory 
School at Chingicput and the technical ckases in St. Patrick's Orphanage 
at Adyar* M’he two college^ arc the Teachers" College and the Agri- 
culttiral College;, both at Saida^’Cl The latter will shortly be removed 
to CiMmbaiOTc. A high schc^ol for practising purposes la attached to 
the former. iTie total tspendituft on education jn 1903-4 was 
ks, 3,37,000, of which Rs. 73,000 was derived from fees. Of the total, 
4r per cent, was devoted to primary' cducatioit 

'Fhcrc arc fourteen dispensaries in the rural areas of the District, 
two hospitals In the two munici^ial towns of Conjecvemm and Chingle- 
put, and a disfietisary for w^omen and children at ConjeLverant. The 
fural dispensaries axe mairdOJiicd by the local Ixvirds* which also con^ 
tribute Rs. 2,500 and Rs, 1*400 re!Si»octjvcly towards the upkeep of the 
municipal medical institutions. In the hospiud at Conjccvcmni hi a 
maternity ward, which was built by RAja Sir KitmaswAmi MudaliyAr. 
Tht: Chinglcput hospital possesses an L-ndowment in Government 
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^iccuritiei of Rs . 34 , 000 . In 190^ these inatiiuiions treated i^ 2 ,qoq 
ciuc^ of whom goo were in palicnts. The numth^r of operations per¬ 
formed was 6 „oqo. The expend] tme whs Rs, 36*000* llie greater pari 
of which was met from local funds. 

For some years vaceiimtion in thk Dfsuiot has not been pro^rt^sirsg, 
but during 1903-4 there was some improvement, and the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated wtis 45|000, or 3a per i^ooo of the 
populatiofL Vaccination w'as made compulsory in 1902 in all villages 
within a radius of hve miles from the headH|uarta^ of each sub- 
magistratCi It h also compulsory in the two municipal lowms of 
Chinglepui and Conjeeveram, and in the canioniueut^ of l^amvaram 
and St Thoma-Vs ^^ount 

[C- Sh Crolti^ C/ri^gkfift/ *£79+] 

Chingleput Subdivision.—Subdivision ot L'hingkput District, 
Madras consisting of the Chikulepuiv Coxjkkv^kaWj and Maovkas- 
takam 

ChJugleput T^luk. — Td/ffA on the ^hortr of the District of ihq same 
run lie, i\[itdTas, lying betw een 12* 39' and i 3 *S 4 ^ N - tind 79'^ 55" and 
15" E,, with an area of 436 w^Uiire niilcs. The population in igor 
i55,3i3,t;omparc-d with i37pS9i in 1 Sg r* the rate of increase during 
tl>e decade, 13 per tent., Ijcing much greater than in the District as 
a whok. It contairts iwu towns and viltagos. CniSOLtPUT 
([lOpulatioii, 10,551 ][ headquartcre* and TjKUKKAMKkUSKAM 

(Sp?^ 8) iJi a sacTtxl place of pilgrimage. The demand on account of 
land revenue and cesses araounted in 190J-4 to Rs. 2,83,0004 The 
Mhl Is mostly red fcmiginous loaru in the interior, and sandy towards 
the east Generally speaking, the country rocky and poor ; but ntuch 
of it is covered with low hills and Hcnib jungle, and in appearance it ia 
(onsequentEy much more diversilied and picturesque than the rest of 
the DistiicL 'J'he only rivet irrigation is that front the Pallr, by meanis 
of spring cbiinnck, which bring the water directly to the fields, and 
hood cluinnehi, which hll the Links whtm freshei^ come down. The 
greater |iiirt of the irrigation is from rain-fed tanks writh small cateh^ 
nient b.isin£, and is consequently prcearlotis. 

Chidgkput Town^—Hcad’^iuartcrs of the td/nA of die same name 
in Chingleput District, Madras, situated in 12" 41' X- and 79*^ E., 

36 miles south west of Madras City* and half a mile from the northern 
lunk of the Palar. PopulaEion (1901)* ^0,551+ It owt^ its importance 
to the fact diat it is a junedon on the railwsiy and the head-quarters of 
the Dktrict Court, the divisional olTicer, the District Medical and 
tianitary ofiker, a District .Mundf, and a nrAr/Mfr* though it niorely 
consists of sevcial small villages which have been clubbed together to 
form a mufiict|judiL)% 't'hc fort dates from the iixirtnth ccritury; and 
it waai once» togetlicr with Cliandragiii in North Arcot, the capital of 
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tlic falkn Vijeiynnagar tingj; after iht fr dyna?ity had li^n ovenlirown hy 
ihe at ibe battk of Trtiikota in 1565. A local chief subject 

to these tings granted the Cotnpany in 1639 the bnd on which Fort 
Sh George now stands. TradhioTi speakof a certain Tirrimariys^ 
possibly the fiunisier of that name of the Vijayanagar ting Krishna 
Deva, as the founder of the fort Its strength lay largely in its swariipy 
surnrsundings and the late which Hanks one .side. The Mulmmmadans 
e^-Crttually seized 11^ and later on the French acquired po^sesHton of it in 
i75f. Clive bombarded md took the fort rrrjtii the French in 1752 ■ 
and throirgboiit the campaign it continued of the first im|x*f(arwe to tlse 
English, sen ing now a 5 a place of confinement for the French prisoners, 
now as a depot for war material, and agairi ns a centre for operatlonfi 
against the turbiiknl chieftains of the neighbourh^jod. After the reduc¬ 
tion of Fort St J>avid, the Madrtus Government, apprehensive of an 
attack on >fadra.s called in all garrisons and stores from outlying forU; 
and Chinglepul was thus abandoned in 1758. A Juster view^ of its 
importance soon, however, persuaded llie Government to reoccupy it, 
and while the French were ads^ncing from she south a strong garrison 
was tiirown into it frutn Madras, l^illy, the French general, arrived 
just tCH* late^ ftiidp finding it imprcgnabteeiKc^pt by a regular siege* made 
the mistake of leaving it in his rear and pas^singon to Madras. During 
the siege that followed the garrison of Chingleput rei'itlcrcd invaluable 
ossistanccp not only by securing the country north of the Palirp but by 
sailing out with disastrous efleet upon the rear of the inA-esting enemy. 
In T780 the Bricish trtxspii, after the destruction of Colond Bailiie's 
forccp found refuge here; and during the wars with Jiaidar All of 
Mys^sre Giingleput was once taken by the enemy and reoccupied by 
the Hritfsh, and twice unsuccessfully besieged. A cave, a mile east 
nf Crhingleput^ which was originally intended for a Buddhist hermit's 
cell, Ims now been made InSo a Siva temple. 

Chingleput was constituted a municipality in October^ 1S96. ^J'he 
receipts and expenditure during the five j-eara ending 1902-3 aver¬ 
aged Rs. ijiooop In *hey were Rs. 17*500 and Rs. 15,300 

respectively. 'J'he income ta chiefly derived from houiie and land 
and from lolls* The health of the town is generaHy good, and the 
elintatc, except during the height of the hot wind-S moderately cooL It 
is almost entirely imrrounded by hills, none of them much exceeding 
500 feet in height; and those, together with the large tank near the f«n 
already mentioned, and the suxierat lesser sheets of water, make it a scry 
picturesque ^ijxit, especially after the mins. The big tank is j miles 
li>ng by I mile broad, and has been formed by bnnkirig up the drains 
age of the country for to miles to the northward. The supply thus 
received is far in excess of wliat is required for the irrigationi of the 
?QO acres which are dependent upon Uj and it conseqnently contains 
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a supply even in the hoi sea^rip when other tanks have long since 
mn 6 fy\ 

Chinglcput contains the Rctbmiatoiry School of the Presidency. 1 'his 
established in Ociobcf^ iSSi^ and is intended for the reception of 
juvenile offenders whom it is undesirable to subject to the risk of con¬ 
tamination by the more hardened crin^intds of the regukr jails. It wjl-s 
for some years under the control of the Inspector-Goneral of Prisons, 
but in t 8&3 was ttamifetTed to the Director of Public Instruction, Boys 
are taught useful trades which may enable thcin to eain an honest liveli- 
hcod wheit their term in the school has espired, and endeavours arc 
made to find them eraploymCTit and keep touch with them after they 
have left the seliool. The industries taught include dmw ing, rarpenir)- 
and wood^rving, w'ork in iron and other metals, wfcas-ing, and tailoringn 
'fhe school has been a gr^i success. 

Chin HllJg.—A tract of mountainous country inhahited by hill 
iribeij^ on the north-west border of Burma, l>ii>g l>elweeii 21*^ AS' 

2^ and 93° 20' and 94®^ 5' E-t with an area of about 8,000 square 
milev It forms a parallelogram about 150 miles in tenglb, north and 
5(3Uth+and varying in breadth from JOO to 150 mile& It is bounded 
on d»e north by Manipur ; on the west by |M>nions of the I.ushai Hills 
and by the unadministered Chin are:^ that lies to the north t'lnd east of 
she Northern Arakan District; on the aouth fay unadmisiistered country 
and the Pakokku Chin Hills ; and on the east it holders on the 
Up|)er Chi ndwin and Piokokku Districis, 'I'he tract consists from end 
to end of a moss of mounlains, much broken and 
contorteil and intersected by deep val]ey^^ and is 
practically devoid of plains and tabic-land-*!. Its mam 
ranges mn generally north and south, and vary in height from 5hOOO to 
9,000 feel* Among tlie most important are the tiCtha or 1 ’ang, which 
is ihc wifttcrshcd between the Chindwin and Mutitpur rivm i the 
Imbukklflng, which sends the wiUer from its eastern slopes into Up[>ur 
Burma and that from its western slopes into Amkon ^ and the Rong- 
ktang, vrhich^ with its prolonptions, is the main watershed of the 
southern traeu* draining on the case into the Chindwin and on the west 
into the Bay of BengaL The rivers of the tract flow into Upper Burma, 
Aralumt Assam, and Manipur. The largest arc the Manipur, which 
starts from Manipur, enters the Chin territory in the nonb, and wBur 
fiowing lintt south and then east leaves Falam on its right bank, and 
eventually jetins the Myittha, one of the tributaries of the Chindwin; 
the Boinu, which rises in ibu Yahow counlryt njns south through the 
Haka and independent tracts os far m Aika, whence it turns west to 
Naring, and then flows north into the Ltishai i nil-% finally to enter 
Noffthern Arokatt under the nantc of the Kaladon and fall into the Bay 
of Bengal; and the Tyao^ which flows south to join the Boinu* The 
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Hri lake^ a small meity aboui thrce-quarten? (]f a mile long by on£^- 
quarter of a mile broodt h the <Mily smiwrmfit stretch of water in the 
tract, It is situated near the border, on the Falam-Aijal road, in 
23® 21^ K. 

'J'he geology of the trad has not yet Ijcexi worked out m detail^ but It 
ha,'i l?ecn ascertained that all iis rocks Iwlong to the leniary [leritxl. 
TbL'y are thrsTwn into great folds extending from north to souths and in¬ 
clude beds of lower eocene age (Clhin shales)^ Xummulitic limestoneSr 
and mio€:cne claj-s and sandstones. On some of the higher elevations 
deposits of grave! have been found* and below these a bed of shale of 
great tbickness. In this stmtum indication of iron pyrites, sulp^un 
and om of a similar nalyro liave been observed in isobted spots, while 
steatite in fair quantities is found on I he lower slo|>c5 near the plains^ 
Salt occurs here and there throughout the hills. 

Rerferervee ia made below to the chief timber trees of the Chin Hills^ 
E^icept in the dense jungles the hills are thickly clothed with ^'arious 
kinds of gims^ of which the emrse bent-grass is the commonest^ Sjwr 
and elephant grass are found eierywhere, whilst sw^eet meadow-grass 
grows round sonic of the vilhigcs- More than forty difTerent kinds of 
trees^ including fmit tfoes such as omnge^ lemon* citron^ mulberry* 
peach, iccry have been idcntifTcd, and various flowers and orehids ate 
to be met witlu .\m€jng other pbnlSr ivy,, mistletoe, maidenhair-fern, 
sweet brier, and clover (found at Haka) may be mentionccL 

'rhe fauna of the hills is varied, and includes such nf the larger beasts 
as the elephant, the rhinoceros (w^hich is now' becoming scarce), the 
bison, the /sinf or Asaifig {Bos ffffiMfus), and the mi/Aan (Gdmjrwf 
here believed to be a cross between the wild bison and 
domestic cattle^ All the difrcrcot iipecics of dccr ftmnd in Burma are 
denizens of the Chin Jungles ; and tigers* Icopard-v^ bog* and giblwms 
abound. A handsome longdoured goat is bretl by the Chins^ who 
al.sq keep two breeds of dcags, not only for watch and ward* but fnr 
sacrificial ijurposes. 

'rhe climate, at an altitude of between J.oflo to 6^500 foot, is tem¬ 
perate. In the shade and above gitsund-lcveh the thcrmorncEer rarely 
rises above 85^ or falls below 73^. 1 hiring the hat season and in the 

sun very high Ecmpeiatures have been Tcgi^tcred, and on the grass in 
the cold season Yen degrees of frost are not uncommon. In Late years the 
northern tracts, as also some of ttie higher ranges in the sTjuthem tracts, 
have been visited by sever* (iaihtorm.s. Rain luis been known to fall 
in ovcrj^ monlh of the year, but the rtuuy season proper commenccii 
definitely in June and Lises until about thu middle of November, 'tlio 
rainfall varies considerably in diffcTent parts of the hilN i and at 
Kennedy Feak, Roit ^Vhite^ and Haka^ w here the jutigle U bca^y, the 
amouirit is greater than at 'riddim, Fatam^ and elsew here, where pine- 
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trees arc frtund anti the forest is thinner. I hc ayenigt* annual rninfall 
is as follows: Haka amt h’on White, 50 in too irtches; raltim, 50 to 
60 inches; Tiddim, 40 to S« Severe storms befory the rams 

set in are corn mcm in the liills, md much damage has- at times been 
caused by thems 

The history of the Uliin Hshs prior to the nnnexaLion of Upper 
Bumm is a reoerd of eonstant feuds between the diflfereni tribes, of 
expeditions sent by the Cbir^ agaiost the Bufinons 
Hiffiory* the Lusbaia* and the ManipiitJs, and of the resistance 
nffered by the |ieop1e to cuiiiiter-eapediiioiis from their foreign enennes. 
Even after annexation the i>eopIer aceusi-mn-ed to look astance at their 
neighbours, could not bring theiriselves to believe in the good faith uf 
the overtures made by the coUntry^s new rtilers. During the told 
RcOAon of laSj-S nq^oliationa were opened wilit the Tashons by the 
iJeputV'(Commissioner of the Upper Chindwin Disirtn+ J he suspicions 
of the tribe were, h-owever, at-oused, and they were induced by the 
Shw'egyobyu prince and the es^wbwii of Kale to ruid in lire valley. 
In Muy* i8S«. they carried olT the Kale Sawbwa, and only released him 
on the oondiiioii tliat he lA'Ould join in a rifting against the British 
Govemniert. AlKntt the same time the Siyins in the north and the 
ilflkas ill the south had been giving trouble. AccordJngiy at the end 
of i 38 S a column mamhed against the iiorlbem trtljes, nnd the people 
were severely punished, many of iheir villages being destroyed- In 
1 &B9—90 an expedition was dispatched against the I ashons and Haka^, 
and a post was catablifthcd at Haka, while in l ulam was occu¬ 

pied and garris^ined, cmd from July, 1892, tiie Chin Hill 'Fracls, wliich 
had tin then been twci charges, were amalgamated into a singto charge 
with head-quarters at Fabm. In October, rfi^a, the Siyins anti 
Kgwengal ^iktcs trEacheroilsly ambustsidt'd a Buntian officer of 
vemment, x\[aung Tun Win, and tilled him and seveml of bis 

eicort. 'rbe cold season of 1892-3 was in consequence occupied with 
niiltiary opemtions ; a large proportion of their arms were confiseaied ? 
the leaders were captured or else surrendered; the principal villages 
were fined and a bouse las was tm|jcxfed4 In iSy4-s. the Hakas and 
soutbern trilves, and in 1895-6 the l aMbons aiul centml tribest* were dis¬ 
armed- Matters had mp far piogressed in 1S95-6 that it possible 
to withdraw the miliiar}^ garrison- In that ytiir the bills were formally 
declared lait of Burma and ctinstitutcd a scheduled District, their 
administration beirig provided for by the Chin Hills Regulation of 189(3. 
In 1897-5 the l^akokku Chin HilKJ’mct was taken from I'akokktl Dis^ 
tfict^ and made into a separate A-ssistant Superintendenfai charge. 
Since 1896 the Chin HtlU have, on the whole> been peaceful, though 
to 18941-9 it was di-KctPV-ercd that the ( !hins bad rearmed themselves 
secretly, and dlftarmameni operatKHis Itad to be undertaken, during 
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which the Runstlars resk: and killed Ehree Briii^ sybjecis, The H^ing 
did nuh howevcFj spread, and was speedily litiinTped our, and in 1900 
the disamianient of the tribes was uonipleted. 

'J’he following arc sonse of the rruiin popuLition stadstiof obtained at 


the Census of njoip the first unumcnLliorL that in¬ 
cluded the Chin Hills tn ife scope : — 


PopuIatlDii. 


SlitHJi^viUiui]. 

S'ttmbff of 

Willi Jti%. 

htfialjLlNRl. 

of 

|fn-KHii obk; lo 
Tuad B.wJ vriEE. 


ns 

56^58 ' 


Tiddim , 


i 6 j 43 S 

J47 

lltka 

1 

33 . 89 <* 

*37 


401 

87,189 

i,al5 


The principal villages are Falam and fnaiyo in the KnlaRi subdivision, 
'riddim^ Losao^ and Tuii;{an in the Tiddins subdiri^iunp and Haka 
and Therta in the Haka subdivision ; but the tract contains no towns. 
Aniniiisni is the prevailing religion. At the Lensus Animisls numbered 
85,200, or about 98 fier cent of the [tital population^the represcnlativcs 
of other religions beings Hindus^ 1,029; Buddhists, ^56; Musalnidn.\ 
98; Christians ; and others (piactkally all Sikhs), 542. The 
.Vmerican HaptLst Mission has established a branch at Haka, and has 
Opened several schools in the hills- 'Hicre art a few llumiaivi, Shans, 
ami but the great bulk of the population are Chins, who 

numbered 85J95. The following art the tribes administered from 
Falam ; the Soktes (including the Kanhow clan), Si)inE, Tashons^ 
V a bows, AVhennohs, Hakas, Klangtlangs, and Vukwas, while in the 
south are independent villages belonging to none of these tribes. 'I'lie 
Soktes, Kanhowit, and Siyins occu|]iy the northern tract; the TasiKjns, 
Vahows, and U'hennohifi the central tract; and the TlakaSt KlangklangSp 
and Vokwai ai^d independent villages (he liuutheni tract- rhe com- 
piliiEion of tribal totals was not undertaken at ihc Census, and ibe 
predse strength of the different tribes h not knowiL Ihe Soktes 
number pmljably 9,000; the SiyinSi who are divided into four clans, 
between 1,500 and 2,000+ I'he latter l>tar a very bad repuLation^ being 
feared 4ind detested by elII the other tribes, who attriljute occult i^ijwtrs 
to them. Jiy the southern China they arc called Tautc. 'fhe l^asbons 
are numcriudly the most important tribe, and their total lias been 
computed at about J9 ,ck». lltcy are known among the northerners 
aj( Palartite, after Faiami their capital. The name given to iJicm by 
the aouthem tribes i.s Shunkla^ Their authority Mtcnded in the past 
over a number of other tribes, some of which, hone^^r, liave regained 
their independence since the British oceupatkin. ITie Yahows and 
^V'lainnohs are two of these com munltieN| numbering about 11,500+ Tko 
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Wbcnnohs really Lushais by descent. 1'hc Hl^ngklings, 

V'oli^aSj iind dwe]ler5 iti some of the independent southcJ’n villages call 
(hemselves Lab. The who have been nickiMnicd Haungshe, 

fTom ihcir tnisloni of wearing iheir top-knot and lurbiin well furw-ard on 
their hcads^ number about 14,000, the KUingklangs al>oul 5,000, and 
the Yokwas Ijctwcen ^iSoo and 5,000. "J be liouthem independent 
villages cortsisl of aU>ut 50 autonomous KamletSj ppiplcd by Voyun^n 
Shintangia, ^ J-ai& 'Their inhabitants nundn^r 17,000. 

'llie (..'hins form a cDlIcction of tribes lH;tongrng, like (be Huniians, 
(he Kaebins^ the KagSs, and other fxjmniijnilii:^ of Further Ato 
'Tibeto-llurtnan group of the lndo-(Chinese race 'There is reason tu 
Wlievr that, SiKtii after the prehiiitoric ancestors of the Hunnanfs U^d 
dr.sccndcd frisiii the hills in the oust of'J'llict towards the hcad-Wiilcrs of 
I he Irrawrtddyi and before any niaterial t lvingc had come over their 
ancient forni of sj^ceeb, |je*rt of the immigniEion wuve that wa^s eventually 
to flow dowit into the Irrawaddy valley was deflected to (he west, 
entered the f/htndwin region, and cvcntuitlly spread southward-’< and 
westw'ards over the hills Itr the Heogal side of the {.'hindwin, and down 
into what is now known as the .Vmkan ^■oma. The Knkis or Chins 
formed a portion of this side-stream. 1'here arc three main geographical 
divisioris of the people ^ the northern (liins whti iiiliabil the ( 'bin Hills 
prosier as well as a s^mall area to the north ; the central Chins, who, 
under the name of Kamis or K we mis, Mros^ Chfnbc»ks, Chinbons, ike^ 
occupy the Northern Arakan District and the Fakokku Chin Hills; 
and the sciuthern Cihins, tlic inhabitants of the Anikan Voma. It is 
with the northem Chins that we are hem cemcerned, They are a sturdy, 
w.irlikei hospitable |>efFple, slow of sjicech, grave of luibit^ pityij^i, great 
regard l& tank and Eo the ties of the dan, but spoilt by their inlem- 
(leraiKe, Eheir viiidtctivenesL's, their treacberyg their greed, (heir lack 
of iieraistenee, and llidf |icrw>na] uncleanliness. They inhabit villuges- 
built on the hill-slopes, some of them fortified; and I heir houi^es are 
often solid, elaborate! structures. The men^si dre^ consists ordinarily ol 
loin-clotir and blanket, the latter draiM^I toga-like over the upper portion 
rif the b^ndy. 'The women wear skids, which are shorter in the north 
than in the sdUEh,^ and in most Cki.ses a jacket as well. Hortic-wcn'uii 
check ptaidJl are notable features in a gcNKi maiiy of the ctJ^tumcH’ Kar- 
rings, necklaces, and bangles are worn by both flexes, ^lillet^ maiKC., and 
vegetable are the ordinary food of the people. Rice is ap|)recialedt hut 
is not oflcJi procumbk in the hills. ‘'J'hough the |)eople arc in the niain 
I'c^ctarianSj dogs, goats, and pigs are ctjnsunicd by them, and 

there hardly any animal fooil ibal a Chin will decline tn touch, 
i oIkicco is siviokcd in pi|H:s. *Thc liquor the country^ is known 
or jjv. It is made of fermented gniirk,aTid is sucked up thnni-gh u hollow' 
reed out of the pot in which it has bi^rn brewed- Tmcjrnious qii-uitiiict 
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tjf it Jirc £j.i]isaiaL-i;t at the Chin reaslSt i^ liidi \mvc hwf] descrihed as 
disgusting urgiti*. in a niodiHcfl form sdll exists among the 

Chins, but it k fast vanishing, and would nu doubt still faster 

were rhe slaves Iwibitually ill-treated^ Xs h matter of faet, the condition 
of the serfs is one of fairly avenigc Oimfort, and they have very little lo 
gain by freedom. ITie |>eciple urc spint-worshipiK-rs, are exceedingly 
superstitLQus, set mueh store by omens^ and have a grejit belief in 
the efficaezy of ,'4HCttlic<:^ Itieir speech varies so enormously from trurt 
to tract that tribes living barely a day's journey apjirt are often quite 
incai^blc of understanding each othtr- It hjis bc?en |ilaced in the 
KultiChin grou[> of the Tibeto-Uumiois brunch of the I'ibclQ Chinese 
language family. In structure tl ts not Unlike Burmescy but the vocabu- 
larit^ of the two tongues dilTer very widely. 

'llm surface soil for the me.ist piirt, where the sloj^es pt™it it to 
accumulaiep is either a rich loam or diijiiitegruted shale, in both ol 
which plants and vegetables suitable to the cHmate 
and altitude flourish. In the virgin fi^rests a fairly ^ffricultarti 
dcup surface coating of the richest decayed vegetable mould is 
found, and this coaring enables rice to be gTowu on the Arwif^yi 
system in the norths tm pcprticm.s of the eastern ^lopeSt H.mi in certain 
[jarts ill the ifciutll. ThE rice-fields are pre|hafe(l fiy cllis|iping down 
all the treOJi and undergrouth on the side of a hill during the cold 
i*rtKJn. Hiese are allowed to 111% ai^d when the leaves and branche^i 
are thomughly dry and the time for min Ltpprouches, they are burnt. 
Rice Can be niisetl On a new cleonng for two or three ycufs in succus’ 
-SLon, after which the land is left falknv. Before each crop is sowm, the 
fltubble and any timber which could not be omsumed during |irecoding 
years is bumi. Rice is sown in May and gathered in October* The 
crop h eiiiirety delK-ndciit on the rainfalEp and as often as nut U 
damaged by too much rain. All cultivation on the hill side is done ljy 
manual labour, catllo Ixnng never used. .Mo^it of the fluids are ijartinlly 
terraced by inmlLS of trexs and stmie support^- lire land is ne%‘er 
manured, but is enriclicd by hum Eng tlie weeds and stalks of the 
gathered ttoijs on old ground, and by setting fire to the firllen limlier 
OPS new ground which lias been cleared for the first time- J'he flr^E 
three iiiontbs tpf the year (January, February, and March) arc spent in 
clearing and weeding the soil, buildh'sg up the terraces^ and gei>crally 
gclting the land into order for sowing. At the first niin in March and 
April the sowing commencei^. Rice and mil let iue each sown se[jar- 
ately and broadcast, while sometimes cticumliers, pumpkhiiijand melons 
are grown in the same field os millet. Itlaice Ls phmted, one or two 
grains in each hole, and in the same field bc3Jis of all sorts are also 
grown, iuid in sonic cases millet, while sweet |>oUo>es are put down at 
any tiiiit: during the nuns. As suoii as the seed is in the ground the 
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fields Eii'e Ciifefulljr [iuardctl ai^iiiifit aniiti^ls and biidss and when ibe 
fiwis sprout lilt! vrQcdi> have 10 be plucked. The crops arc gqthcrcd in 
July am! in llie throe succeeding niuuths. A s^ond crop of nnillet or 
black beans is gathered off the same field during the year. 

llie jwpulaiion actually en^ud m agriculttife in 1901 mu 20,gu 
males and iijjo4 females* whLLst of the eiitiro population Satboi were 
primarily dependent on agticukurcr llie principal crops ure: millet 
(ybtf^r), Hce, and mai^iej graiHj varieties of jjcas and beafss^ including the 
iSttHx^'nuk beans potaloCK, turmeric^ ginger, pumpkins, cucum¬ 
bers, marrows^ onions, chillies^ brtnjals, and wild variecEes of spinach- 
^Iclons, chillies, plantains, orangey citrons, peachea, mangoes, jjapayas^ 
and sweet limes are grown chiefly in the compounds, its also the tobacco 
lilant. Cultivation would appear lo have intrejiscd of late, but it is 
impossible to state the precise esieni of the exjjansion. potatoes have 
been introduced, sind the Chins, though they do not comiume thein^ 
cultivate them for sale, fhere is ample grazir^ for the live stock. 

The forests of the Chin Hills nray lx divided into five classes, the 
lowest being the primaeval in forest, w'hich flourishes at the foot of 
the hilUt gradually giving way to raised sub-tropical 
Fpreftts^ Lc. furesl tip to an altitude of 3.0Q0 feci, Immediaiely 
aljove thrs coeuc the pine iracls, which ate found at their best at an 
altitude of about 5,000 feet, here inbted with scfutHOuk, which dots not 
usually prosper above 6,ooo feet. After this, coranicncing at an altitude 
of 4,000 ftett hti found the rhododendron. The dwarf bamboo, generally 
not nnsre thun about 6 feel in heighl, grows on the highest slopes- 
Below m altitude of Jr 5«3 attains a large size along the banks 

of the streams which flow' into Burma frotu the uplands, while in the 
interior of the hills there are scattered teak tree^^ though norw of any 
great sire. Cutch oceurs in fiur quantities along tlie lower slo|Xs ad¬ 
joining the plains, white in the depth u[ the hilly country cutch-trees 
in considerable numbers are met with, at an altitude of abc^ui 3,500 
feuL The ptix is the Piums and is the best rcsin-producing 

tree in the wortd- It is found throughout the hilla, the trees varying in 
si/e. Portions of throe * reserved' forests extend to the hills in the 
Kaka subdivuioii, but their boundaries b.ive not yet !xen demarouited- 
Steatite is found hi large quantities in the northern hilb ; on the 
eastern slopes near the plains sandstone and sbte are corntnon, and 
linicstofie occurs in a few isolated pkccH, Salt in minute quantities i^ 
found throughout tlx hilb- The best-know'n sprii^g is the Chibu, on 
ihc hiinks of the I’uivai river in 24* Nh^ and a few other brine'*well.s arc 
scattered about elsewhere. Coal Im been discoverc'd to the Hest of 
the Kubo valley, but so far only in snvall t|uaiilities and of inferior 
quality. The ^Ktcaiite quarries were oneo worked by Burmans, but the 
cost of extraetion was so great tliat they were abandoned. The Chins 
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tiblafn suit by boklfng the water nbtaiTif?d from the salt^pnngs in clay 
pots. l‘he resytt is circular slabs of saline matterj which are very far 
from pure. 

For esfport purposes the manufactures are confined to cane and 
baml^oo nmts and lijLskcls^ while for local use iipears^ t/as, hocs^ and 
knives are furged. I’he iron is procured from ISuniia, 
and hla<;ksmfths arc found [lirdugliout ibe bills, but 
Wunhta in the Southern Chin Hills is the only village 
that has a reputation for ironwork. Hairpins, ear-rings, bangles^ arm lets, 
and metal beads are manufactured, as well as domeKtic impleruents. 
Fjuihcn pots are made (by women only) in several villages ; water¬ 
proof conts and hiil^ are manufactured cver^^where, Rawvan in the 
soulh being specially noted for this industry. The coats are made out 
of the l>ark of a tree, and the hats of bamboo^ hurk, and palm 3efl%'es, 
Colton is grown in the hills, and cotton^weavrng is universal. The 
method is laborious on account of the primitive form of loom used» but 
the cloth turnip.! out, although of a rough texture, is lasting, ITie work 
is genemlly donu by the women staves of the household during their 
leisure* The weaving of the silk mantles iiscd extensively ns a wrap by 
the southern chiefs is carried out exclusively by their wive?* or daughters, 
slaves never taking |Mirt in the work, nind the garments are ficMonl if 
ever sold, '['he weaving, which is considered an accomplish men t* an 

cstrcmely slow process, on account of the intricate (lattems that are 
woven into the texture; and it h not unusual for a woman to take 
two or three years in completing a length of the fabric* Adjoining the 
southern boundary Burmans rear silkworms, and dispose of ihc silk to 
the rhtns. 

The export trade is small, consisting for the most |iart of beeswax, 
the outside hu^k of the ear of maJ?^, and cane mats, llw prin. 
cipal articles of the import trode^ which is ineneorsing ycarlyn are sah^ 
iron, gongs, bro-s^ catde, beads thread, and coloured cottnn yam. 
Mast of the im|jOrts are obtained from Burma ; and the chief centre^: tsf 
Than inidu are Yaaigj'o, Kalemyo, Indin, and Sihaung in the Up|*cr 
Cliintlwun, and Kan and Gangaw in Fakokku District A trade with 
^fanipur iis springing up, while Burmans from os far off os Mandnlay 
are friMipicnily to he found liawking their goods aboul the hi!la, and ev'en 
l>eyond the western border* The principal imde mutes are the Knlewa- 
KafemyO"Fort U’hite route, the Inditi-Fabm route, the tfaka-Kan 
rrmte, and the Manlpur-Tiddim mute. The Fafam-Aijal road, which 
connects the Chin with the Lashai Hills, is helping to develop a trade 
with the I.ushai country and Assam, The Chins when trading cany their 
gOfKht thcm^^elvts, bui traders from Burnia generally use [lack-hullockA. 

The masn mads maintained from Prcnincial funds are the following* 
The Haka-Pyinthazeik road (with a branch fmm Tiddini) is an on- 
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mclalled road of n total length of milesH of which t34 Jtiiles lie in 
the Chin Hills, and the remainder within the Upper Chindwin District. 
It cro5,i^a the Kio and Manipur rivers by means of wircTope suspension 
bridges, and gi^'Cs through ecjnrnmnication Ijetween aJI the stations and 
posLv in the hills connects the hills with FyEnlhazeifc on the 

Myfttha. There are fourteen rtsilinuses and camps on the road. The 
Falamdndin road is an unmetalled track of a total lengtli of 47 mil<^Si 
of which 39 miles are within the Chin Hilts, and the reniainder in 
Upper Chindwin. It conneclR Fjrtam with the left hank of the Myiltlia 
river at a point opposite Indin+ anil is provided with five ftsthouses^ 
'Hse Hafca'Kan road, an un metalled nuiltrond, 55 m ilea in length, leads 
fnim Haka to the i'liin Hills bmindaryi and on into rukokku l>istficn 
The Haku-Kunchaung roud, an unmeialleil mule-track 44 miles long, 
connects Haka with Kunchaung, a camp nii the Manipur river I he 
Falnm-l'yao river mule-road is on unmctalled road intended to connect 
J-alani wEilt Aijal* the hcad-quaners of [he Lushai Hitlv. Us length to 
the Tyao, the Ixjundar}' between the C hi n and 1 -ushai Hills, is &3 
It crossiji siK rivers, all bridged hy timber tattice-girder bridges, and lias 
rt^thousie^ along it. 

'rhe Chin Hills contain three Bubdi%isioiU{, and are administered 
\iy a Superintendent, w'ho is an oiihceT of the Butina C’ommission, wish 
head quartern at Falam, and [hrec ^Vaslitants posted 

AdiDloistratidn^ subcl EvissorMtl head^qiiarters—^'riddim, Falani, 

and Haka. The Assistant Suporinlendenis are ordinarily members 
the Ftijvincial civil service or the Polloe department. There is a civil 
Medical officer at Fakm. The Chin Hills Itsrm a subdi^-ision of the 
f'hindw'in L'nhlic Works division, and arc in charge of an Assfstani 
Engineer with hcad-quaners at Falanip A treasury^ officer Is ?itationctl 
a[ FalaTii. There are no Forest oflkers. 

Under the Chin Hills Regulotion, 1896, the Chin Hills consiitute 
a Sessions division and a District for criminaln civil, revcmiet and 
general purposes, and the Superintendent is the Sessions Judge. As 
Sessions Judge ha can take cognizance of any o^ence as a court 
of original jurtsdiction, without the accused being committed to him 
hy n nvtgisLrate, The Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code with 
tertam modificatiana are applicable to (’hins, and for the purpose of the 
latter f’ode the Ivi^cal Govemment esercises (he pow er of a High ('ourt. 
So far as regards persons other than < 'bins, the law in force k the same 
jLs that of Uppur Burma^ Earh A^^i^lant Superintendent is invested 
with magisterial powers. Under the Regulatinn headmen are held 
responsible ftar peace and order within their icrrilories, and are cm- 
|)owered to try' certain cases according to local custom r Special rules 
have been framed by the Ijocal fiovcrnmcnt for the trial of civil suits 
between f^hlns, 
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'rtse main source:* of revenue are inbiue anti fAa/MffKi/ti. 1 he 
fornurr, levied at ihe rate of Rs, a ^ler htiuse, yielded R*. 41^^00 in 
1504 I; and f/iaf/iameifa reaH^.ed Ks. 1,190. The other items of 
a'ceipt are in^ignifkcanU 

A sergeant is statfoticii at the tiead-^]Uartcrs of each subdivi$icn, httl 
beyond these no dvil |Kdicc arc mainLained in the hills, habfUj the 
hcad-ctuartei^ nf ihv district, possesses a srnall loc'k-iip viith accoinmo- 
datinn for 12 pdstjner*, 'lha tract is garrisoned by & military police 
liaiiahon [the C'hin Hills battalion), otficered by a Cfjmtnandant and 
h assistant commandants, and conskting of S companies and 6a gun 
distributed as follows: 3 companies (with s trunmtcd guns) at 
Falain^ 3 compaiues at Halsa, z cximpanies at 1 iddim, and i company 
at Fort ^V'hiten I'hese furnish guard* at Ko*. 3 amd 3 Stockades 
Kalemyfj^ Kalewa, jiamisoo f'amjij Pino-trcc Camp, lainibanp .Minkin, 
Pioneer Camp, and Vdakun. 

A Government vemacylar *cho-jl lias lately been opened at Falam^ 
and the altendancc of pupils is good The American Bapti.st Mission 
lias estahlished schook at Haka, 'I'iddien, Koset, Tunzan, and Yokwa. 
The Haka school has not made much progress as yet, but the others 
show satisfactory rc^ult.s. For the school at Haka a grant-in-aid of 
R*. 5,500 ha* been given by Govemntciit, "IV expenditure on the 
schof>l ac Falam (opemxl in lyo?) w:a* Ks, 5?^ in 1904-5* No fees are 
taken at any of the schools. There are no ^ In the hilLs^ 

atid consequently^ irutsidethe institutions specified, eduaLtioTi is at a. very 
low ebb. The Census of 1901 showed that, even including natives 
of India and Burmans, the pmp^irtinn of litcmte male* per thousand of 
the mate pojjuktion was only 1^3 per cent, (as compared with 53 in the 
adjoining Cpper Chindwin District)^ and that of lilciate females o^t per 
Cent of the fL-male j^opulation. For both sexes together the protjoilton 
was 1-3 per cent. 

There arc 4 mill buy [lOllcu luMpitals with a total ucconmiodation for 
96 men. Besides j cml hospitahs^ a civil dkpcnxary has been opened 
on the Falam-Aijal road, and a Hospital Aissistant has been placed 
in charge. The civil hospitals have accommodation for iS males and 
5 fcmaleii; and in 1903 the number of cases treati.-d w^a* 31,885 
(including 557 in-parients), and t55 operations were perftwmcth Hie 
total e^spenditure amounted to Ks. 5,800^ of which R.i- S^jOo was 
provided by Covernmentp and Rs. 300 frtmi suliscriplions. 

No vaccination establishment was in existence until the latter part of 
1901, when a vaocrinator was employed. In 1900-1, 583 persons were 
vaccinated by the oflkers in charge of the hospitals: in 1901 5, 815: 
in 1902-3^ 1,809; in 1903-41 

1 il. S. Carey and H, N. Tuck, 77 tf CMh /M/s (Rangoon, 1896).] 

Chin H|]Jr, FakokkUi —A tract of hilly country w^est of l^akokku 
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Btumn* lying beiween 20^ 40' and ai* 45' N. wn6 93" anil 
94® 9" E-, wi[ix an area of about 2,2^q stjuare miles;^ and inhabited by 
Chins. There is no distinctive native name for the tract. On lU cast 
is Pakoklcu District; on ha north east the Chin Hilb ; on its .south-east 
and south Minbit District; on the south’WCsE for a Icnjfih of aboiit 
14 miles the tract Ix^rders On Atyab; thence westward and north¬ 
westward it is bounded by unadtnEnislered Chin countrjv from which^ 
however, it is distinctly marked oiT by ttse AraJean Yoma in the south, 
and by a spur from that range fanl^er north. This spur is the back¬ 
bone of the J^kokku Chin Hills, It briuiches off 
from the Yoma at at.KiUt 21° 4^^ N., al a peak caJIcd 
AsjHc it. Aisatungr twid ends in the south-east corner of ibe tract. 
It 15 2,000 to j.oQo feet higher than the main range, which reaches an 
elevation of aliout 5,000 to 7,000 feet along the oounlry' novr lueing 
described. 'Hie several oJfshools from ibis spur and ll^e deep vallej-s 
littwccn form the hill tract. There h no flat dountr)* anj-w'hcre. Of 
the subHidiary spur^ the moat prominent is tlmt which cuts the tract 
laEcrally Into two almost equal parts, and rising to 10^400 feel in 
Moun r Victor lAr fm^scsscs ihc highest j>eak in all the Chin cDunir)\ 
Jjower down On this offshoot, at an elevattoo of 6,500 feet, is Kanpetlel, 
the licad-quartcTs of the tract. 'J’he chief rivers arc the Maw, Vaw% 
and Mon. The first runs northwards into the Alyitthat and belongs 
to the dminsge of the Chlndwfn, while the others have n gcuifraliy 
southerly course and empty ihemsclvcs into the Irrawaddy. The Mon 
is the largest; it rises under Aisatung, skirts the northem half^^and hows 
through I he southern half of the tract, finally entering ^finbu District. 

So far as Is knoati, the geolog)' and Ixitany of the tract differ in no 
esL^niia) [loniajtafs from those of the Chik HiLiJt. In addition eo the 
ordEruiry kinds of wild beasts found in Cppcr Burma (the tiger, the 
elephant, ^T,}, the only noteworthy animals arc the jgwnr/) 

and the serow Different kinds of monkeys 

and hying squirrels abound. 

Till recently no observations of rainfall ha^t: been takcrij but it is 
estimated that almut 100 inches of rain fall in the year. At Kjmpctlet 
the average is al>out 120 inches. From June to November the climate 
is very humid and depressing, a day of uninterrupted sun.shme being 
rare; and even when it is not mining heavy mists usually envebp the 
whole countty . From the middle of l>eceinber to the end of March 
the climate is cold, but drj' and altogether enjojuble. 'J'he day tem|)cm- 
turc is then about 75% and the night tempeniiurc 55® lo 40* Frost is 
ccmstuitly experienced at the higher leveK and in -exposed spots the 
mercury has been found to regisEer a 7^ at the coldest timo ol the year 
High winds about the end of March and the beginning of April are 
fallowed by the early rains;^ whieh fall intermittently in April and May. 
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In the dny^ of Burmese rule ihe bold over the tract of the 
Ii2;btest, No trthute was paid to the king of Burmar tboygh a few 
of the tillages nearest the plains gave the d p 

they wished to propitiate a viss of beeswaa and a cane ** 
mat yearly, in order to be allowed to trade. The bearers of these 
offerings were the only Chins who visited Burma with friendly inten¬ 
tions; but the nninber of hostile visittirs to the pUin^^ was targe, for 
raids wort frequent, and were tisually ttndertaken in order to obtain 
caplisus to be held to ransom. Bloodshed was avoided except when an 
expedition was made to avenge a Chin who had been killed by BunnanSp 
and the leader of a foray had to give com|>ensaiioii for any loss of life 
nr limb S^istained hy his followenL in Rtnm for this, however, he 
had the satisfitction of receiving most of the plunder taken and the cap 
lives made. The of certain Tnungtha snilages in Burma were 

recognijced as go-betw^eens in the negotint^ms for the ransom of Csip 
lives. 'I’hc Chins attacked each other only to obtain payment for a 
debt, but inter-% inage %hting due to blocKhfeuds was common. After 
annexation^ raids by the Chims iiaine to the notice of the British as 
they adiunccd westward from l^aknkku. The tract was vkited hy a 
military polk?e column in 1889^0, and it ^^“as then decided to place 
the Chins under the supervision of the officer in charge of a sulKlivIsion 
to he foimed along the lioitler. In January^ 1891, however, ll'se Chins 
attacked this officcr^s headHiuarters at Yawdwin. The sequel to ihig 
outbreak the establishment of a military ixjst in the hills at Mindat 
Sakan in 1891-1. After this the Chins remained fairly quiet till 
rXxcmber, 1896, w'hen they perpetrated an exceptionally sav'age mid, 
and in the following month attacked the insi at Mindat On this it 
was decided to const^tuiu the country a Chin tract under the Chin 
J^Iills Regulation, and to station a spedaJ ofiker in the hills themselves 
Jnsteid of at thdr border. An Assistant Superintendent with all she 
p>wers of a Superintendent was accordingly posted to the charge of 
the tract In 1897. Since then there ha^t; been no serious raids^ 
and ihc iKjrdLT may now Ijc ^Miid to be entirely free from crinie+ In 
1902 the hendnquarters of iho Assistant Superintendent were moved 
from Mindat Snkan to Kanpetlet on the slopes of Mount Viciotia. 
This measure left titc Chin police at Mindat unsupported 1 and the post 
there wits twice raideti by Chins from the una^dministered tmei, in 
consc[|uenee of which a post wiis established in 190J at Hilong on the 
western border and garrisoned by Chin police. 

At the Census of 1901 it wa.^ ast ertained tliat the population of the 
trad was ij, irfi, dif^lrihuted in 264 villages^ The number of Chins 
was 12,508, of whom 9,013 were Chinboks, 3,4^9 Ponutarioa 
Vindus, nud ijOi6 (’hinbons. The Chinboks, with 
the exception of twelve ^illage^i of the tribe {the so-called Chinmes) on 
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^he Upper just beyond the Jxirdizrtare fimnd only in the Pakolckii 
im J'racls, while the Vindii^ and Chintioiis overflow' into theadjoin- 
in^^ Ciaiintryp ihc first lo ihe wesE» as far as ttie Arakan Hill Tructit^ 
the latter id the south-w'cst and the southr Jn reality they fur out¬ 
number thu Chinboks. All these trtlies belong to the central division 
of the Chin race CniN HlLl4s). It should be borne in mind that 
this nomenclature ho-S come from the Burmans^ aiid is^ including the 
term (Miin itselfji unliTely unknowTi in the hills. I"or conveniervee of 
reference^ however, it iii feiaiiied. ITie Uhinboks ajie found nt>rih of 
Mount Victoria, the \'indus occupy the country' to the south and souih- 
wcjii of that eminence, and the ('hinbons live south of thu Yindus^ 
The Yindus and the Chinfioks belong praclicttlly to the same tribe. 
'I'he Chinbfin.H, on the other Kandi are a distinct community, and ihetr 
language is unintelligible to the other Chins. The inhabitants of the 
tract are piat ticatly all Animists. The Chinbok men wear a very scanty 
loin-cloth, and arc seldom seen without their bow^s and arrows. The 
women's dress consUit!^ of a ^mock and a short skiru 'I'he fe males ail 
liave their faces tattooed^ Both sexes are fond of primitive ornamems- 
Tile Chmbons are as a rule somewhat more fully clad than the fliinboks. 

The fiwrrjQ'a system of cultb-ation is practised, and e^ ery Chin family 
in the tract engages in cultivation. The gnmnd for the is 

selected siwally after the preceding hardest, tiie ctear- 
Acric ime. jungle is completed by February, and the 

are burnt in March ami April. When the first lairus fall 
fthnut the middle of April fcsti^^als to |>ropitiaie the flcrA ore held^ 
after wSiich each one is at liberty to sow- his plos. The land not 
ploughed^ Small grain like rice or millet Is sown broadcju^tt after the 
inirtace t>f the ground has been laboriously scratched all over wi[h 
Htruill hocs^ ^Vhen the seed is large a hole is made in thtr ^t1i and 
the seed is dropped into it and covered over with earth by hand^ A 
is worked fia- fnnn one to four years, atid is then left for six 
to sixteen years before it h worked iigtdn. 

The chief food-grains ate (a white grain about the si^e of coarse 
sago)^ ju/, maue, beans, and bark^H is never sown t>n 

newly cleared land, and docs best on a [Kitch fruiin which Hcc or ntf has 
lieen taken. Tobacco la cultivated in all the villages^ and a red millet 
is grown from which the hill folk brew' a liquor m>t unlike cider^ and 
(airly iialatable when fresh, ^lost of the vegetables known in Upper 
Burma aa*^ grown. 

Up tn about jpooo feel alcmg the liordcFs of Burma are found bamboo 
and ibe liitiljcr trees cmiimron to similar country in Upper Burma- 
Above these Stretches a bell of irnfaing^ interspersed with weakly pines 
and oakF^ From 4,500 to ft, 000 feet the chief trees are 
oaks, and rhododcndroi'L^ Atiumg other the yew, wiki cherryt 




^Inui, iieach, jirKi crab-appIc havii been nolireU in ihe forests at thi.s 
elevatioRr Abo^'e 8^500 feel a-re stretches of gnarletl moss-covered otiks 
in the sheltered spots, and dwarfed rhododendroits and holly in the 
open grass Lands, Dense patches of dwarf IjamtKxSfi occur at about 
8,000 ft'Ct^ A continual ion of the Kyaiiksit forest Reserve extends 
some way into the Inlls^ hut otherwise there is no "reseTi^ed’ area in 
the tract. 

Practically nothing is known at present of the inincnil resourceii of 
ihc tract, ^steatite is found near the Paknkku Isorderp hut nothing 
else uf ecrmoitiic value has been discovered. 

The hills have nothing lo show in the way of arts or manufacture. 
The only hand industries are nicle witaving^ pottery, 
and the making of cane mats, while £l few blaclc.smiths cominiimcfltiopi 
hi$hion primUsve spear and arit^w^hcads from iron 
obtained from the plah^ 

Petty internal trade h carried on by harten while for large Irnnsac- 
iions the currency used is ear^ririgs. l^hese are shaped like flat ke)‘- 
ringsi^ and are made of an alloy of gotdi silver, and brass. They are 
said to ha^*e been originally obrairi^ fronri Amltan, but they do not 
to be tni|Xsrtcd now\ 1 'he Chins can)' on n small trade wiih 
burma, the exports comwiing of Ijeeswas, honey, and mats, and the 
imports of salt, cotton twist, beads, and gongs. 

The villageii of the tract are connecter! by rough jungle padis, but 
these arc so liad that only a resident of the hilbt would voluntarily 
travel by them, and they are entirely impracticabk for beasLs of Irardcn. 
'J’he following mule-tracks Itave, however, been rtiade by the Public 
Works department: from Saw to K^npetlet, js miles, and thence 
7 miks farther Up the Mount Vtcturia range to Kyelcliedaimg; iWjiu 
M indat to Hsiong, 14 miles, Jmd on to the trails border village of 
Khrum; from Kanpetict to Mindat, ^2 miles. Several routes lend 
from the Irmwadfly i the first from Pakokku vk Pauk is nine to eleven 
marcheis^ the second from Zigat, cjpfKJsite the stejimer of fiale, is 
six. A third from Sinbyugyun is also nix nULrehes. Furnished rest- 
houses have been provided cm Ixjth routes, and also lan the two mule- 
tracks above menlicmed. 

The tract ts under the immediate com ml cjf the C. ommissioncr of the 
Minbu Di^isloa, to whom the v\ssislant Superintendent is directly siib- 
rardlrkat& llic headniuartera of the Assistant Sup^:r- 
inleitdenl are at Kan|H:tkt, on the high ground of 
which ^[ou^t Victoria furms the highest jioini. l"he 2*4 tillages in 
the tract are disdded into ten groupfi, each of which is sti|.icriii'isL‘i:i hy 
a jiaid headman, and a headman is in charge of each village. The imci 
ftirms fjcirt of the \'aw Forest dhiaion,. and is a suljdi vision of the 
Takokku Public Wcaks division. 
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The only court ffl that of the Assistant Superintendent, ttIio tries 
criminal cases and decides civil suits, besides sitting as the court of 
a Superintendent or a District ^fagisiiaiet and^ when Ticctaxary, as that 
of a Sc^iens Judge, under the control of the Ijocal GovcrnTueni (repfc- 
:icn(cd hy the Commissioncf of Minbti) as High Court. Crime is on 
the whole light; but, as might he e.tpeeted of a people as harbarous 
and vindictive as the Chins, ofTences agaiuiit the person are committed 
at times. 

Tribute at the rate of R, t a house is collected yearly, and a small 
amount of revenue is derived from the sale of the right to fjuarry soap¬ 
stone and from licences to boil cuJcb. The total rev'enuc from all 
sources in 1^04-5 amounted to ov er 2,^00, Nothing in the shape 
of land rei’cnuc is collected. All land, cuUh-abte or uncuTiivablCt is 
claimed by some individnal or family^ who sirace its ownership back for 
gcncmtionfi. tjtnd can be bought outrightp an ear-ring worth about 
Rs, 15 being sufficient to purchase an area that can he w'orked by thtco 
families ; but there is not much traffic in imrtiovuhle property. 

The niilLiaty [Kilicc garrison, which is fumishfti by the Magwe 
hutalion, consists of a detachment of 40 men .stationed at Kan|7etlet. 
'II1C actual polidng of the tract is in the hands of a forte of Chin armetl 
police, comi>Qsed of 3 head constables, 3 sergeants, and 71 constables^ 
who, in addition to their other duties, furnish a detachment of 30 men 
stationed at Hilong to watch the bonlcn A hospibd is maintained at 
Kunpctlct, but is very^ little ixitronized by the Chins. 

Chini. TfendH:iuarter3 of Kanilwar (Cbfni /wAri/), Bashahr State, 
Punjab, siEuated in 31® 31' N. and 78® 19' about a mile from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, in a slight depr«sion on the southern sh>pc of 
a lofty mountain, at an elevation of 1,500 feet above the river aud 9,0^5 
above sea-level. It is naturally irrigated by a large numl^r of little 
rills, and surrourvded with vineyards 'vhosc ^^rftpes, dried into raisins, 
forir^ a pHnetpul article of fcwid for the pieople. l^irge dpgs, specially 
trairved for the purpose, deter the bears from plundering iht vines, 
Chlni was the favourite hill residence of l^itl DalhousiCi The 
vim Mission has a station here, and the place contains a handsome 
faha/ building. 

ChfnJot TahsU. — TaAsl^ of J hang District, Punjab, lying between 
31° 33' and j3® 4^ N. nnd 71® 24^ and 73° 14^ R-t with an area of 
1,012 square miles. It incitidcs the vnlirtges on SxHh banks of ihe 
ChetsAb The population in tgoi was 200,^76. It crmEains the town 
of Chiniot (population, i5>fi35\ the head-quarters; and 361 villages. 
The land revenue and cesses amounted in 1905-^ to 2-64 lakhs. A 
portion of the ftrAji/ wa.^ incorporated in the new District of Lyall- 
pur, formed in 1904. Ten years before this, the consisted of 

a few villages along the CbotLSb, with the steppe of the Kiitina and 
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R3rs lu the norlh and south. The waste has now bt'en brought 
under cultivation^ tuAing to irngatioii front the Jhelum and ChenJtb 
t:anals. There is little to break the niuiK»toity of the plainji on either 
side of the riverp except the knolls of the quartzite outcrop near 
CInniui town, und the KirAna hilk^ of similar eonqiosition-, close to 
the ShAhpur border. 

ChJnlDt Town* — Hcad-t|uarters of the faMi of the viinc in 

JImig District, Funjabp situated in 4 f N> and 73*^ 1/ E.p 
iiortheast of Jhanjj town. I'opulation (i9oi)p 15,685 ^ The town h 
a very old oncp and is perhaps to be identified with the captial 

of the ’^Vblle Huns, which was vijited by Hiuen Tsiang. It sutfered 
mueh from the Durrfini inroads during the last half of the cighLeenth 
century, aaid also during the troubtes of 1848^ being the scene of 
comlant sanguinary^ struggles lietween the leaders of luod factions. It 
now l>eiirs a prosperous aspectp njosi qf the houses being of excellent 
brickw^orkp lofty and commodious, esi)cctahy those of the Khoja traders, 
who have large business dealings with Amritsarp (lalculta, Honibay, and 
Kaiadu. It boasEa a haudsonie mosque built by Nawflb Sadullah 
Khlti 'rahliUi, governor of the town under Shah JaliAn; also a slmnc 
dedicated to Shlh Burhin, a Mulianimadan saint, revered by Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike. Tlie surrounding countr)' is well wooded, 
and its scenery attractive# ^I’he town is famous for btass-vrork and 
woqd^kri'Lng ; its masons are said to haYC been employed on the Tillj 
^t^lhal at Agni, and llte architect of the Golden Temple at Amritsar 
Was a Chimot irmsoun It Itas benclitcd by the Cheti&b Canalp and con¬ 
ducts a large trade in wheaE, cotEon, and other agricultural [Mfoduce. 1 he 
municipality was created in 1867+ l‘hu income during the ten years 
ending 1503-3 averaged Ks. i7p8oci» and the expenditure !Rs. ibp^oo^ 
The incoiriG in r9o3-4 was Rs. 18,500* derived rnainly from ocEroi; 
and the expesnditure wsui Hs. 30,100. It mainlain^ a dispensary' and 
an AnglO"vernacular middle school. 

Chinnur Taluk. in Adilabad iJiitrict, Hy deribad State, 
with an area of square milcsp including a Large forest tract It is 
iw'iiaratcd from the Central Provinces District of Chanda on the east 
by Ehc Prunhita river. Ihe f^pulation in 190 ip including ja^rSf was 
56^551^ compared with 5 j,S 8Q' in 1891. TheeoiUains one town, 
L'hinxur {|>Q|julaUon, 6,561)1 ihe bead-quarters; and no ^itbgcsi, of 
which I j are The land revenue in ]9ot amounted to Ra. 64,000. 

T'he liver Godavari fomiii its southern and the PranhitaL its eastern 
boundaiy, the soils in the vicinity of theJie rivers being alluvial. Rice 
is largely raised with the help of tank-iTrigaiion. 

ChiiLDur Town. —Headquarters of the /ii/itk of the same name 
in .Vditabftd District, Hydeiibad Statep situated in iR*5i' N*and 79"^ 
4 S^H*p IQ iniluM north of thu Godavari fiver# Popukition (1901), 6*561 
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^’hinniir tl'ic iind |)«jlice inTijjccUir's y^f^ccSp a jxsst office, 

13 nd a di^ipcnaary. Strung undi vcr)^ dunibl^j cloth is tnadc here from 
toffr silk. 

Chlnaiira.~ rov.Tt iii Hooghl^^ nistrict, IkstiKol, situated in 22® s^' N. 
ottd SS* on the right bank of the Hoctghly river, a short distance 

IL» ihc ik^uth of liCK^hly town. Chinsuni h now included in the 
MiiwiPghly muniLipalicy (w Hooghi.v l ows), and the two towns cuntained 
in 1901 a joint ix>pu!ation of 29.3SJ, 'I'he IhJEch established tbcniiselves 
at (Jhiftsnra in the cnrly port of the se^'enlecnlh oentur)' tind held the 
Ijbcg till 1S25. when it was ceded by the Xctherlands to Great Britain 
ill jiart e^ichange for the English ixsssessionis in Sumatra. H waa 
roniKfly lined as a miliUiry invalid ddpol. and for regiments arriving 
from gf proceeding to Knglund; but in 1871 the niititary fihttioll was 
abatiduneil and the Uutacts w'fire lea^ied to the residents and utilisted 
for schools, a post oUkc^ and other public purposes. Clunsura contains 
the courts^ the IniSnibAra Hospital with 40 beds, anti a female hospital 
with ij beds. Tlie thitrch and a large house on the river biinks at 
ii short distance to the ntiTth of it were hnili by tlie Doich^ the lalicr 
fjieing the official residence of the Governor. 1 he Amicnian Churc h 
erected in 1695 is a building of eonsiderable ajitiqusinaTi interest. 
Chinstira was the head-Hjuarters of the Hurdw^ln [Jivision from 1S79 to 
18S4 f they were then removed to UurcIwanT but were again tmniiferred 
to Ghinsuni in 1896. "J’lie Hooghly Collt^e is finely situated on the 
bank of the river ncaj the cliurcli; it was fciundetl luid endowed in 
1836 from a [jorlion of the trust fund of the Sniyidpur in JeSsore 

district. There are 150 studenLi in the college, which tcaclurs up to 
the B..A.. and in some subjects to the M.A.^ stand^ird of the Cuk utta 
Univenjity; and joo lioys in a schotil attached to the college, 'fliis 
schtjol, the tThinsiiira Prfic Church Misston school, and the L’hinsuim 

raining Aciidemy arc all higlier English itchools- A public library 
SK- 3 A e^blished in 1854 and is [lartly endowed. 

ChintAmaiii. Centntl fd/uk of Kollir Uistrict, Mysore^ lying be¬ 
tween I18^ and 40' N. and 77* 57^ and 7S® r^^ witli ntl area 
of 272 square miles* 'Vhc population in 1901 wa^i 57^144^ ctjiii|iiired 
with 49^883 in 1891+ The ccjntaina one towm ChinliinHiii 

(ix^pulaEion, 2,430)^ the head-f^uarters; and J4t village^. The land 
revenue demand in 190J- 4 was Rs. r,22,000. 'ITie northern half ih 
it stoity tract, but witli gixx! tanks und wells. The sguthem half is an 
upen rolling country of rett soil bugar-canc thrives well, and the rii^ 
grow n here is superior^ lllankels and coarse cloth are made in some 
jjarts, and a finer cloth for Gunny for sacking is woven 

at J limbaLi and Roiifir. 

Chtfltpurni. —^xMounlain range hi tioshi^pur lyLsitricE, Punjab. See 
Sola Sit^ghi. 
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Chiplun Taluka.—'Cimiiral iaiuka cjf kaEnilgiri L>isLrlct^ biiitih^y, 
IjnnK between la'^iind 17* 37'' N'+ mid 7|°’3^ and 73® 45' E., with 
an area of 671 square inifc^p including the petty subdivn^^fon {p^ihu) of 
Guhdgar. It i-ontains one town, CkiI'LOn jpopulation, 7,886), the 
hcad-quiirtcrs ; itnd aoi villa^t^. The populilion in tyoi ¥1^ 190,746, 
eonipaix-'d w'itli 1^5,341 in 1891. The density, 384 to the 

square milcn is filighily below the Dkifict avemge. Tlie dcrnaEid for 
land rc%cniio in 1903-4 was 1^46 Ltkhs, and for ecssts Ks, 10^000, 
1’hc tidukix stnetclHis frum ihc c^tasl Inland to the wTitcrshed of the 
^^'estem GhALs^ and is throughi»ut more or less hilly and rij|;ged. Thu 
seaboctrd, with the e>:cepLiDn of an open sandy roadstead 5 miles lonf^, 
e^ttendio}; on each side of the vill^'c of <iuhiigar, is brv?keii and 
irrq'kiliir^ < !U)sc to the slu^rc rise a series of high liitertte pbteaux, 
which sEreich 10 miles inland^ where they arc socccx-ded by a belt of 
lower undulating land; but on meeting the spurs aiKi ravines thrown 
ouE by the great mountain chain cjf the \Vestem Ghats the country 
becomes ver)' ru^S^^ precipitous. I'he t^^Iy rivers of {ni|x>Ttanc^e 
are tlie X'^'shishti in t1ic north and the ShAslri in the south, 1 x 4 h of 
which arc tidal for a disEance of abotlt 35 miles fn^ani their mouths^ 
and are navigable within these limits by Ixjmiis of nisxlerale si/e* The 
annual rainfall averiiges 141 inches. 

Chiplun Town (onginally Chitaqiotiin).^ Head^^uarterSi of the fB/ixkii 
of the sflnie name in RatriAgirt iJistrkt, Bomliay, situtilcd in 17° 
3:2' X. and 73® 31^ E., 108 niiltfs ^oulh-etLsi of Buniliay and about 25 
miles from the croast, on the south bank of the river Vishishti, which 
is rui^Hgablc by boats of nearly 2 tons. I'opulalion (1901), 7,886. 
Chipiktn is a j^ros^Krt^us commercial tow'n, near the head ot the 
KumbhArti piss, oiic of tlvc taistest routes frocii the JXxcan to the 
^^& 1 llOard It Contains gOi»d njuid^; an efheient con.servwicy establish¬ 
ment Is mainiaiiied, and the streets icre lighted. reservoir formed by 
a mawtoTy dam thrown across the bed of a small riier 3 miles south of 
ihu town, provide^ an ample water sup^ily. The municipality dates 
fn>m 1876, and liad an average inconie during the dci4ide ending 1901 
Ejf R^, I3,4 ooh In 1903-4 the income wits Rx, 13,500. About n 
iiuarter of a mile south of the town are sonse Buddhist es^^-atioris and 
a fort with a reservoir on a detached hill commanding the ertel;^ 
ChiplAn is the home of the Konkanaslhs or ChitjiAviiti Brahnians„ the 
iLime f 1 uL[iAvau being evpluinetl as a coxTuptioti of the old name, 
ChiU|>ol4in< 1 ’he town contains a Subordinate J udge's court* a dispeii- 
s.irj% and five schools, including two Anglo-vemacutar sch^ajls and a 
girts' sebfapt, attended by 3 38 boys Lind 31 girls. 

Chlpurupalle.—Nor them tnost coast /akstf of Vi^agapaLini District, 
Madras, lying between 18° s'imd 18*32^ N. and 83^ 26'and 83* S7^ 
witli an area of 549 square miles^ llie iHJpulatiun in r 901 was 170*5311 




com[Kir«l wilh 156,570 in iSg* The cemmins i6?l tbe 

h&idn^uarters being Jit ChTpumpalkv The dcu^nd for luntJ revenue 
iiiid cesset. in 1903-4 was 49^000. Tlic h smd a krge 

|)art of it is covered with low scrub jungle^ 

Chirakkal. -Ncjrlliernmost of Malabar Ubtrietj Madras, Ijing 

betwetfn n" 47^ and 1^“ va^d 7S" » U"" 4 ^" 
of 677 bf|imrc milen. It contains 43 or jiarLshei^ I'he sKspu- 

laiion increased, from 310^941 in rSqi to 33*1107 in 1901. I he demand 
for land revenue aniouiUed in 1903 4 to R'*- 3r39i***; contains the 
seaport of Casnanohk (tiopuktion, which Ji also the head' 

quarters, ami the towns of'['ACl pah am Is A and VAl-AkPATTANAM. In 
the north<sis.tcm comer of the la/wA two Itill tribes are foiind, the 
^■cttuva^5 and the xMavikrs^ w ho supply the a^cukural labour of the 
countr}' and arc practically agrestk: slaves. The females of these tribes 
wear nothini; but green leaves, vhich are changed dally at noorn An 
fllteinpt at reform in the matter of dreiss was once niudct but to no 
purple, as the individuats who tried [he experiment of wearing^clothes 
all came to untimely ends. The nonh-eo-'^l and ea^t of the itiAiA arc 
bounded by the great range of the tihils and the western side Ity the 
Indian Ocean, Along the coast the beach is generally low and ^ndy, 
but immediately behind it rises the high lateritic formation which is 
characteristic of this |iart uf Malabar; and the cunlraal between the 
red ?a>il which thi^ forint and the many gruves and fields w hich lie in 
the huhuws among it U exccudingiy piciurcst|ue. 

CMrala.—Town in the mpatia fd/nA of Guntur Lhstrict, Madras, 
j^ituated in 15° $0' N. and fit° 21' K., ^ mhes akaig the sand ridge 
fnim bdpalla town Population (j9*3)i 16,264- been constitutL'd 

A Union> and a pTOPj|>ertHis weaving industry is carried on. 

Chif&wa,—Town belonging to the Khetri chiefship in the ShekhA- 
wati ittiimaf of the Stale cjf Jaipur, Rajpuhinat situated in 18" 14^ 
and 75* 4r^ E.^ about loo miles mirth of Jaipur ctiy. Popubiion 
(1901), 7^065. There ts a piclurestjuc little fun, but it is ii^ a dikpt- 
dated condition. Some wealthy bankcre reside in the town, who hnve 
built or inns for ir^tvcHcrs; twi> of them maintain a icrna- 

culor school l^ilcb, at which 158 boys attcndtal in 1904-5. '1 here are 

also 4 indigenous .schools attended by soo boys. Chirilwa iKttscSiit'S 
a combined post and tclegmph oftke, and the of Khetri keeps np 
a hur4>ital which has acccmmiodation for 4 iu-jsatlents. 

Chlrkh^ree^—^Nanie of a State aiul town in Cenirul Indian 
CharkkahL 

Chlroda- I'eiiy State in K ATM I AW AK, Bombay^ 

ChiUUciil,—Village in the KSrwjSj /ir/jy^n of Korth Kanara l^islricf, 
Bunibay, situated in 14* 5^^ 74 ° the cosisii a^ut 

4 miles north of KArw^+ Poiiulation (1901), 4^796. Though it ^ 
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now cunlinctl to the %'illiigt!^ ihe name Chiiaknl once included a con- 
iidcTablu imdl of hn 6 ^ Under the fornis ^indabur^ Oiintabor, CirttHbon 
Cintapor, CintHCOlm Ctnucorap (JhintikulA, and C'tiittikuK pkee 
ap^iCiirs in the writings of mAXiy authoi\ from the Arab traveller Masaudi 
(about 900) to the Ungliah geographer Ogdby (about 1660). It i& 
frequently referred to in the accounti of the vididtudes of Portuguese 
power in India- In 17151 according to a b>ca| account^ HoAva l.ingp 
A Sonda chief (1697-1745), built a fort at Cbitikul, on the north ui 
right bank of the K3.lln4Hiii and called it SatlAsbEvgurh after his 
(kther. l-'rcun this lime die village has locally been called SaU^hivgarh- 
llie fort is built on u flat topfjed hill 220 feel lughp with a sleep and 
inaccessible fact? on the side fating the KAltnudb In 1752 the 
Portuguese declwrcd w'ar against the St^da chief, and after a slight 
conflict carried the fori, which they greatly slrengthcneik I wcj years 
Liter they restored the fort to the bonda chief. In 1763 it wai taken 
by PEaidar All's general, tWd-uliah Khfin- In 17^3 ^ detachiiieiit of 
(leneral Matliew's force wiis sent to occupy Sadishivgurh. In 1799 
it wiLs garriiioricd by I'ipiVs iroopic 
Chitaldroog District (prcij^rly CAifniAa/dur^aj.—Dlilnci in the 
north uf Mysore biatCp Ijing betwct?n 13' 35'' Jind 15^ N. and 75"^ 
38' and 77° E,p with an ana of 4p02J square miles. It in bounded on 
the north by the Ikrllary District of Madras ; on the east by Ananla- 
pur llistrics; on ihu south-east by I'nmkOr ; on tlie sorith-weNl by Kadilf 7 
and on the west by Shiim.^ and the Dli3.rw'Jii District ol lloinbay^ 

I'he whole of the District h included hi the valky of the ^ cdlvati or 
Hogiiri, with the 'rungabliadm miming fur a few miles along the north- 
Western bouidary, 'Fhe Vetlavuti enters [lit District 
in the south-west and flows in a north-easterly E^s^ecta, 
direction beyond HiriyOr. Fmm thhs i>oinip where 
ihe stream begins to lake the name of Hagarip it runs north, within 
a few* miles of llie main caNtcrti boundatyii and ntioj the eiustem Imnu 
of the Moliikllmum projection cru&ses into Bellary District During 
the hot months it is for the most [lart dry, but supplies ti number 
of welk sunk in its siindy litd- The 'Pungabhadni receives at Harhw 
the Haridra, which flows out of the SQlekcre lake- The i Jislrict h 
crusistd by a belt, ubout 20 miles broiidj. of intermittent parallel chains 
of hills, rnoNily hare and stony, through which arc several or 

iJiisses. "^I'hc eastern line runs from the frontier beyond Kankuppa to 
ChilaldrxKg and Jogimamdi (3,803 feet) to the w'est of i'liriyur. 1 he 
Western line ruiiii from Anajt by Miyakonda to Hosdurga feet). 

Around Mokk5lmuru in the nonh arc some clusters of rucky hills, of 
w hich Xunke Bbaiiaia is 3|022 feet high^ Jaiuiga Kilniesiiam 3 * 4^9 
feet, and Santigudda 3,595 region of the hilly 

belt, the whole cJttent ot the District north and <^i is an oiam and 
VOL, s. \i 
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level pliLin, entirely dc?plityte of pk^uresciyc fciiturt-^N but pcwtscKiinp al 
c^Lain seasons in TavouTabte spots an cspuni^e of verdant cuUhittitjn- 
Though there an: no tref^s^ excellent pasiunj is abundant^ while the 
black and dreary looking soil seems to require sjtily ihe contact of water 
to develop ils productiveness, To provide irrigation^ the Mari Kanave 
dam is being huiU on ihe Vcdflvali, which will fomi a resenoir with an 
area of 34 square miles. 1 0 the north and west Chitaldrcwg die 
surface of ihe country is undulating, and covered wilh thick aiid rich 
gra!>5. Trees are few in number 

rhe nulges of hills running through the tniddle of thi? District form 
fRirt of the ChiknSyakinlmlli schisi hiind, whicli is a coniinnat ion of the 
iiambal baud m Belliuy District. J’he gnat granite massif of t’huub 
druog divides it into Iwu liOTns itnii thenctr it runs south south-wesi into 
l unikiir Dihlrkt. 'J'lic lic<l8 all strike jiarallel to the s^hisl bandt and 
for the most part dip steeply to the east. Talya is on the western 
gnei^p upon which rests a scries csf quarti^ites and sonic schistose born- 
blend ic nocks. Above these are cougbmcraiiHp the iiebbtes of which 
Arc quart/ or quiurtritep much flattenedf and the malrts is gritty, with 
much biotite or humbkudic Tnateriah K-ist of this arc rkiges of 
hematite quartzite with some limestone liedSf bordering a valley 
occupied hy vift argillaceous schists The wide sltetcli of flat cmsritry 
between the conglomerates and the Ciistern gneisn is occu|>ied by 
fcUpathicr chloritic, and micaceous schkts, with some |>alt homblendk: 
meenbenw In this northern imrtion of the band extensive basic imp 
flows are notlcedr the largest being that on the south-easteni side of 
the ChitaldroDg gmnile which flarms the Jogimaradi hill. I'he horse¬ 
shoe of hcinatite-quartzile beds running round the same gmnite ntasa 
is also noteworthy. 

Chiialdrong is the driest [sirt of Mysore, The flom is practically the 
same as in Tumkiir District, though irrM so luxuriant^ Great undulating 
plaln-S;, covered fretjuenily w ith iiFjthing bui stones and dwarf species 
of mimosarAredotLedat wide intervals w-iih vilLiges lying in the hollows, 
sometimes having A few^ (rces round them. These anc the chamciorii^lio 
of fully ontthird of the iHslHct, The valley of the li^edA^-sttt looking 
iDw^arck Hosdiirga k not so bare, and in ihe north are jungles of 

'Fhc Annual rainfall At Chilaldroog averages zj inches, the highc.vl 
monthty avemge being 4 irK'hea in boih September and October. *\ he 
mean temfietature is 74* in January and 83* in May, with a diurtial 
range in both of 2f . In July the mean is 75* ajkI the diurnal range 
14' ; in Nmember the nujan is 74® and the diurtiiil tange 18°+ 

*riie discover)' of edicts of As«>ka in the MolakAlmuru li/uA aflf^rd 
evidence that the north of the District vras included in ibc Muurya 
empire in the third century ls.c. The find of Siltakarili oil ns near 
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ChitaMroo^.aiiid yf Sltukanli in^Hptiorts in the Shikarpur /J/£r^(SliitikJ^Li 
DiiLrict), show ihai the Andhra^ or S4^lavll^uiiui2i were in jx>w<3r here 
nbout the second ceiiiury x.lk They were followed by . 
the KadaEiiliiLs who became subject to tlw Cbalnkyn-M ** 
in the sixth century ^ Un<ler the H£sh£mkuiH>i, and C'hiliikyas, 

in succession, we fitld the Pallavas called Konambos or xVulapibas *, 
from whom the I Jistrii’t, with neighbouring partN to the rLortlx and east, 
ohtitined the name of NulambavfldJ or Nomnibovfldij a ' ihirty-iw-o 
thousand* province*. 'Fheir eapjLal was at J^etij^ru or Hen}cra, now 
to AjVintapur District, close to the eastern border of the 
IliriyOr but ui oitc time wh* jie Kiunpili on the Tungabbadni, 

north of Betlary. In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Pdndya.H 
of Uchcliangi were ruling NoLiniba\^dL The Ho)'saks then came into 
[jossessioit; hill tow^ards the end of the thirteenth century the Seuna-v, 
or Vadavas of iJengirip gained some lEdvaiitige aver the Hoysalas^ and 
estaldishct! themselves for a short period in iiarLs of the north-west, with 
their seat of government at Ueltur or BettOr^ near Dl^'angere. l>n the 
Hoysalas recovering power they made Bcmmattaimkallu^ the present 
tlhitaldnwjg, ihc seat of government for the pro^-incc. In the fourteenth 
centuty^ both Suunjis and Hoysalas fell victims to the MiiJiaJmSii 
invjisions from Delhi, But the Vijayanagar empire now aroM:^ and the 
Chitaldroog slate was founded, in siitHiirdiri^iliou to it, in the hheerkih 
century. Thu^ omtinued ait imporEant power tilb after more than one 
effort^ it was linnlly Hubjugata:! in 1779 by Hjiiditr Ah* who depfnrted 
20,000 of the Bedii popuUtioii to jjet^ple the island of iSeringaiaitani. 
'J iii^FC was also a state with heitd-quarters at Haiti {now Xflyakanhatti', 
wliirh acquired Molakdlmuru from Riyadurga. But this was absorbed 
inlE> [he ChitaidnkOg lenitory- *llie other principal state was thaE of the 
Harsti Ekmily round Doddert in ll>e cast of the Dlslrtch They were 
driven Fmm there by the Bijapur invasbins of the suvcnicenih century^ 
and csUibliihed themselves at Nidugalt till subdued by Tif^u Sultin 
in 1784. The District sufTcred severely from the Mar^thS. inf iads of 
the eighteenth century, by which n was deprived of the grt-at majoriEy 
of iis inliabitanis, and entirely demuled of woods, ’The west and south 
a^iit underft’ent much irouble in ibu rtfiellion of 1830. 

The primitive stone structures known as kistvdcns arc lulled tn ilic 
Molakidmnm id/vk, where the Asoka edicts were found, j^n arit 
* houses of the Moryns^ or Mauryaa*. There arc also groups of stone 

* The uudng of Nott^bu r#prcHnti ita fioniTCT ^objcn;!*- 

* Ttics* iiHiiieri*;*! dczKLgnjtiiifii, idinwt itmthed iq the joim 5jJ aackflt 

dlnilmaft ia Mywm, uppamsllr refer io iheir romue cijwdty or to Xht QHhiber of 
Uicir ttOdr, 

It ^L^)|^jiT¥ they arc aUo ao called by tbc tHadai^to of tiii? Xilgirh, who ak 

KAOilJeK iHUtiLj^^nitsi frOLDf thc DjUILIi . 
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ciri-lcs tailed morya dhm, ' mounds of ihe MtiryaB,' wliich mmui tu be 
ilie sites of Beda ciitampTncnts- Ai the Anklt math, west of Chiuil' 
droog is a lemarkable series of subicTfiinean elwmbers, ronisining 
shrink liHgams, baths, «Jid pedcMals, the laiier apiaretiily for 
'J hey arc unused, and nothing is known of their history. An iivscnpliolt 
at H oivc close bv is of the thirteenth century. i\t Anekcmda near 
Pamngerc, and along the Twngabhadra, at Nandlipidi, and 

Natiditiivare, arc striking remain.s of temples, ttie latter of the Hoysala 
puriod. But the chief architcctutnl monument is the Harihareseaia 
temple at Hatihar. U is of the (;hllul(>iin style, and was built in i *-*4 
under the Hoysalas. 'I’hough shorn of many of its ormainenial featurt-s, 
it was fortunately sparetl by the Mttliammadan invadem of the seven* 
lecnih century, who TOrttcnted ihemsdves with using tlic roof a-s a 
mosque, making a small Saroecnic doora^y into the donre mer the 
image ">f the god tu serve as the mimtmr or pulpit. 'I’hu inscriptions 
of the 1 Hstrici have Uen tninslatetl and published. 

Tlu: population at each Census in the last thirty years was: 

4JS.S5i. (*88i) 3'o.S’C <‘^0 413.9^4, aed (1901) 4 t>S, 79 S* ■ 

decrease in i 83 i was due to the famine of iSyS-S. 

Population. religion, in igoi there wete 464 , 09 a Hindu*, 

i 3,950 Musalnulns, 443 Cbiiatians, Soi Jains, and 9,506 Artifflistv 
'J'hc density was 154 persons per square miU:, that for the Stale Imiiig 
185 . *l’he number towns is 14 , and of villages 1 , 484 . I he l.iigest 
town is DAvaJHiERii; ({lopulaiion, 10 , 401 ^ while CmtALORtroti, the 
headHiuancrs, has only 5 , 79 a inhabitants. 

'I'hc following table gives the principal statistics of iropulaiion in 
1901 
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Tlif most miTiicmnns casies itt l.ingayats, i>6pOoo, hihI J^s^octo. 

'I tierc are 54^000 Wokkrtli^ts or cultivaloni ; 47,000 at>d 

9,000 Holeyas, both ajtca-^ito tribes; $7,000 OolliLs or cow-kect^ns; 
anti 30,000 Kurubaa or ahepiierds. Of Urjlfimans there are 7pOoo. Of 
NtusalmlnN two-thirds are Shaikhs,, [6,ooOr 'J'ho nomad Ijimbinis 
number 7,000, and Korachas 5 ^ood- By occupation 60 |icr ccni. of the 
population are dependent on agnculture and pasture; 19 per cent, on 
the pTejjaration and supply of material substances [ and 8^9 per cent, 
on unskilled labour not agricultuml. 

f 'hrisiijin,s numl>er cHdy 443r the smallest numtier in any Distrirt in 
Mysore; and of those, are natives. Ilicre is no mission station, 
but W'l^sleyan Tnissionan'es from Shimfjga visit tMvangere and other 
places. 

Black cotton soil jtrevails throughout the ncjfth ai^d west of 

Chitaldroog town^ inlerspersed with sarifly and gravelly imcU. In the 
west a red ami loamy soil fjccupies the vaileyti. In 
the scjuth the soil contiiiis much salt, anil on tliai 
account is favourable lo the growlh of ccKm-mit palms, of which there 
arc largo plantations, 'llie fa/tiJks in the cast have a light sandy k>iI 
abounding in fipringa, 'J'lvese or spring-heads may lapped 

at short distances fron^ each oilier, 'rho water is cither conducted by 
nariT^w channels to the ficldi^ or a w'Cll is constmeted, from which the 
water is raSml by two or four bullocks. Escepi in the ( hitaJdroog 
fd/i/Ji, these welhJ are for the most part found east of a nearly central 
line drawn from north to south. 

"['be follow'ing table gives the chief statistics of cultivation in 
1903-4 — 
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Chhaldroog, Hiriyiir* Mdyakonda, l>avangerLs and HIIcIhmI^ produce 
cotton, which is also growri, though In smaller quantities^ in .\najir 
Kankuppa, And MolaJcalmuru. Flax for the nfianufacturc of linseed^il 
i-i rallied in DAvangere, Kankup|Mi, and Bilchod. All the nonhern 
produce wheat,/Itr/tf. Wfiiviwr, sugaT^-’ane, and Rice is 













AbunctiiriL Cunratii s^d grown in the iwth-cafiL Iti tfse iil>niiE 

MAtiod* ani exTcnsive gnjves of core>ntJt jjalnis, growing in llw ‘dT>' 
lands without irngation. The cuUivalion in the south west consists 
of ihe ordinary 'diy Cfojis' niised «ri red soil All along the east, welTs 
are targely used in raising crops by irrigation, including rdjp\ which on 
the hSelLiiy Iwrder cylii^Tited in no other w-uy. The area occupied 
by the \Tirions crops in 1903-4 was: 261 square nnilei; rice^ 63; 

other fcxxl-grains, 86 G; gram, 313 ; oilseeds^ 141 1 emton, ; garden 
produce^ 1 % ; sugar-cane, 5, 

muring the tw^elve years ending nm there was ndv-ancnl a sum 
of i^H lakhs for irrigatton wells and Hs. 40,000 for heht etnbantments. 
For land improvements she advances ,itnriunted to Rs. 33,000. 

TTscre were 6 square mile!! irrigated Froiti chsinnels, 89 from tanks and 
wells, and 7 from other souraeSr The number of tanks Ls 703^ of vthkh 
j 33 are * itiajior ’ tanks. 

*rhe State foresls cover an area of y3 square miles, Ve^^rvetl ’ lands 
IT I, and plantations 1121, The forest receipts in 1903 4 amounted to 
Rs. 42pW3, f>ne of the most im|iOfEant timbers is the^fsrwflMn 1 ’htre 
is no sandal wood. 

Clay ironstone swsdlutes some ranges of hills near f'hitaldroog town. 
Dniwing slate is also found in the neigbbourhotxL Schml in quaru 
is met with near Elarihar. Hotstoi^e and actinolit^^ lyc.cur frequently in 
[sockets near Mattod. The latter hsts a considerable tidrni?<turc of iron, 
iind when decomposed becomes quite red. Asbesioid i-s Found in the 
pcjistnnc near^ralya, and ligniform asbcfinks among the Mayakonda hills., 
lamellar actinolite ticcurs at Hairihar, A mineral resembling browit- 
s|}ar Is obtained near Tolya and Anaji, Near the former |daee, and 
elsewhere among the Chitaldmog hills, found iron-glancc. Cadxmaic 
of soda is abundant. 1 Jiild has been liked up for exploration for gold 
lo the north of Chltaldropg^ and gold-mining has Ijccn commenced at 
BoHmaradi In the Idiriyar but so far with uncertain resulU- 

"rtie most general manufactures are those of blantcLs and coiion cloth. 
The finest blankets am nuide in the nitvangere and JagaUlr both 

while and black, as well as cbet:ked. Some have 

fine a texture that they could Ikt rolled up into a hoiinw 
bam boo, and yet were considered impennouH to water. The ordintiry 
kinds are made more nr less everywhere^ f"oiion fabrics are produced 
in the greatcvl quantity near Haribar, In tlie Chitaldroog and ifi 
the north of Molakilmuru. Coarse cloths are to some ejitcnt made 
in all fa/aii, and in lUvangere and Hosdurga cotton thread is 
spun the women. In the latter* red and coloured handkerchiefs are 
madcr A large cotton^innirig factory hiis l^eetl established at Dlvatigcre 
by a European firm. .Silk manufactures are confined St> the Molakdlmunt 
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and Haiiliar fd/u^s^ In xha former are pr^Klut'etl cJothsi fcir fflcn flrtd 
wnmcn, mth scari^i and Lurbmr^, and wometi'a sdrh cjI silk and cotton 
interwoven. In Harihar w hite and bkek check cloths are woven of raw 
iiilk from Bangalore, Iron and sonic steel are manufactured in the 
Hiriyflrp Hosdur^, and Chiliildrof^ /d/Nh* Htasi vessels aie prepared 
in the nwth of Molakilmcni- lila&s bitngics are made at Matiodp and 
leather n anicteSp such as stipprni and buckets, in Molakilmuru. Blue 
and ted dyes are manufactured ai Harihar. J'herc arc reported to be 
3 looms for silk, 7,677 for cottoOp 1,354 for 31 iron works, 95 

oil-mills, and 3 o iagger>' and sugar-mills. 

The chief mart is DAvaitgere. But there w also considerable traflle 
between the Nstgar Malnitd and the eastern DUtricts through Boklkerc 
and l luliyar, and with Bellar>' and Districts to the north through I’allak 
and [ither pkecs in she ( Kallakcre Agents of Bombay firms are 

stationed at Divangcre for the puqHjse of buying up uikeedsp &c. 

The StJutbeni Xtahmttii Railway from Bangalore to Poona runs 
through the wtst of the District for 59 niEles» The length o! Provincial 
roads is 2 e 9 nnlcs, and of District hind roadiK 248 miles. 

The scanty rainfall especially exposes this District to threaten]ngs ol 
famine. In JSS4-5, in iSpt-J. und in iSgsHS th*rc were symptoms 
t]f distress. In 1896^-7 a remission was granted of 
half the asses.sincnt on waste ^ w ci ^ lands^ as a nteasure 
of relief The J^tilri Knnave reservoir and chalHich are designed as 
a protection agttinst drought. 

The District is divided itilo eight /tf/jf/Ar ’ LHaLt..^Kii}tf-T I .hital- 
OROOOp DAVANGtkt^ HlglVt}R| HO LA 1 . K KR HOSOURtrA, JaCALOK, 

and Moi-AKai^muku. fhe following sulxlivisions 
Were formed in tyo^ and placed iiruier Assistant 
CommLssicjncrst Chitaldroog; Dai-wigcxop Holalkere, Hosdurga, and 
Jagaliirp with hcad-qijjirtcfs at Divangcrc; ChallJlkeTt^ MolokaJnjuru, 
and Hiriydrp with hmd-quartern at (.bilaldmog. 

The Dkstricl and Subordinate Judged courts at Shimoga have juris 
diction in this Dktnct, the former over the w hole, and the latter over 
a part. At Chitaldroog there is a Subordinate Judges court for the 
rest of the District. Near the frontier cases serious crime arc fairly 
commoFL 

The land revenue and toUil revenue arc shown below, in thousands 
of :— 


— 
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The revenue survey and settlement were iniftaluced into xhe west 
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18*5 and :iml intn the rast in iSf>9 and (S7S. The 

iiiridtnec nf land reveTiitc i>er acre rd cnitivaled areii in J90J-4 ivas 
R. o-io-S. 11ie average ai^iessnient per acre m * dry" land ia R. o-s- i& 
{maxiiaurti Scale Ri- 3 | niinimiisii scale R. o-i-o) ; on * wel land, 
Rs. 1-1 j-5 fmaKimarn scale Rs. 7, minimum scale R. 0-5-0) 5 and on 
garden kind, Rs* 3-15-7 (maximnni scale Rs. 12, miithniim scale 
R. 0-12-0), 

In 1903^4 there were nine mnniclpalilies—Chitaldcoog, iMvangere, 
Harihaip Irlosdiirga, Hololkcre, ChAllafceret Hliiyflr, Jagalur^ and Mo- 
lakalmunj—with a tola! income of Rs, 41^000 and an espcndhure 
of Rs. ’55^000. There were also six Unfoas—BSgiSrp MalclietiiJiflr, 
TunjiiiiinOrp Na)'^iVanhatti R 5 m|>Lir, and Devasanltidra with a total 
income of Rs, h,ooo and a Uital expenditure of Rs. 14,000. The 
IKsirict and fa/uJI: l>oards had an inconje of Rjk 5ip000p chiefly derived 
from a share of the Ta>cat fund ccss, aiKl spent Rs, 48,000^ including 
Rs. 34,000 on roads and buildings. 

The strength of the |xjlice force in 1903-4 was one 5uiKrrior officer, 
SS subordfnatc officer.s and 5J3 constables. There are 9 Inct ap*, 
containing a daily average of 21 pnsonenh 

The percetiLige of literate persons in igoi Was 4’d (8-6 mak-^i and 
0'4 females), The number of i^hcwls rfwc from 435 widi 9*058 (jiipil.s 
in 1890-T to 437 with ^2*417 pupils [n igoo-r. In 1903-4 there 
were 427 s<chciol.s (213 public and iJi |m\'atej with rOp7i9 pupils, of 
whom [|07i were girk. 

Besides the ciinl hosplia] at Chiialdrocg there arc 10 dispensarieSf 
which Sop22s were treated in 1904* of whom 221 were in-palienis 
the num ber of beds available being 13 for men and 15 for women. I’be 
total expenditure was Rs. 21^000, 

'Fhq numbt^r of persores vaccinated in 1904 wns 5,347* or i r per 1,000 
of the |io|mtaiion. 

Chl^ldroog T&luk^— Ccninil fH/u^ of ('hitaldoKig DLsIrict* Mysore, 
lying l>etween 14* 3^ and 14° zS' N. and 76“ 6' and 76* 35' E., with an 
area of 531 ^uarc miles. The isopulation in 1901 wU!* 83*205. com¬ 
pared with 66,546 in 1S91. 'I’here are two towns, L'utTALOHftH: 
(population, 5,792), the head-riuarters, emd Turuvanur 
187 village^. The land rp.enue demaod in 1903 4 was Ri?. i»22pO<>0 
*V range of rocky hillii running norlK and south divides the inlQ^ 
two almost equal portions. Towards the nocth the range is nurKJW' anti 
the M\h hare and irrsignincant^ hut south of ClutaldrxK)g it spreads out 
into greater width, and the hilk are loftier and pocutiarly striking in 
ap|)carance. The country east and west of the range is companilivcly 
ffai and fitnf from jungle. Mo the east block soil prepondemtes, while 
lo the w'esi the country is for the mast pri a^m^Kksed of red soil The 
west iK'tter ^i|i|slTed with reser^Tpir^i than the cast and coniatns tli^ 
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liiirnisLsamiiilra t^nk. ■'I>n- tTops' lire prSiiciiially nm 

c+isl sjtip, rd^t on the Riiie bt^ing frequently tsown in garrtci^ rtnd 
rice l:ind^ The kind of rice cutUvated is which rcx|ijir*s 

little water rmcl thrives upon the minfHlI atone, though generally phinEed 
uestr a tank ur nullah in ease of need. 

Chitaldroog Town.— Head-quarters of the District nnd the 

same name in Ntysore, situated in 14 ° 13 " N- and 7 ^*^ ^ 4 ^ E., 34 mitts 
northeast of Holalkcre railway statirm. I'opylulion {iqoi)i 5-79^- 
I'racc^i of an ancient dlyi natetd^ it is aud^ Chantlrilvali, are found 
immediately to the west, ^he Buddhist lead coins disi^overcd there 
some time ago indicate that it Ijelooged to the Andhra or SdtaTaluma 
kings of the !iCeon<l century A.h. The nuxlcrn town was owned in 
lum by the ROshtrakatas^^ChalukyaSp Hciysulas, SeutLi^, and Vija>Tinagar, 
antt was named Bemmatianakallu or Bern mat tanurxi . The rhitildroog 
chiefs, of the Hcda or Boy a caste, after settling in various paits of the 
Dihirict, established themselves here in the sixteenth ceniury, and i>h 
the fall of Vijayanagar asfjsimed independence. Before this they had 
fortified the hill; and it receis^ the name of Chttrakal durgOp perha[>?: 
Chatrika], ' umbrella rock/ there being a striking peak of this form 

10 the south-weslp considered sacred by Imtli Hindus and Muhanimadans. 
Another ptiak to the stHilh has a temple of the goddess Ohala at the 
top, a special object of worship to the Ikdas. 'Hie principal temple in 
tlie li>wu is that of Uchchangiamma, a building of two storeys. 11ie 
prt^sent extensive fortiricaiions and balleries were erected at the end i>f 
the eighteenth ceniiiry under HaJdar All and Tipil Siihitn, by w'honi 
were aliSD constructed the numerous gninane^ and pits for storing oil 
and gAi. "I’he |ialaee in the inner fort^, erected b>' Tipfl, with a fine fruit 
gordeop is now occupied os a ^scAffir Beyond this was the arwtmb 
where a large mill, probably used for the manufacture of gunpowder, 
has lately been discovered. Kor some time after i799 ChiLdJdrot^ was 
garrisoncfl by British troops^ but w^as given up on account of iLs un- 
healthint^ To the north-west, 3 miles disianq is the ^Surgl fftafA, the 
residence of the chief jptrd of the Slvabhokta'^ nr Lingayaw. Among 

11 id Idly rugged and picturesque group of hills to the west is the Ankll 

of recent date. .\ ctiriouffr scries of subicrmtiean chambers, uf 
Various sisies at diffeTent kvebii exists here. They contain shrines, 
baths, and pedestals, the latter apporendy mcaul for 
They may be 3ca3 to 500 years old In their present form, but the caverns 
must have existed long before. At the Paneha Linga cave* near the 
cniranceT ss a Hoysala insenption of 1 a&fil. About 3 miles ? 50 Uth of 
C'hitaldroog in the Jogimaradit a hill 31K03 feet high, which has been 
used as a hot-season resorL 'live municipaltiy dates from 1870. 1 he 

receipii aud expenditure iluring the ten years ending i^ot averaj^eil 
Rs, 13,^00 ^md Rs. In 1903-4 they were 11,000. 


cmTJAnj^ooa m/./s 


ChitaldroDgf HiIIaA belt nanning isoulh lo ri^nth thrriufjh 
thu tiiMdle uf CtilCAldroog I^istrict, Mysore Stiile^ ^y^ng bulween j6^ 
and 14® 43^ N". And 76" find 76'^ R.^ a coniiniaaition of ihe Chik^ 

nSyakanhal If aun fcmiis Imnd. 11 i-e J Ogimuuidi hdl^ souLh of CtiiLuldroogi 
is A hot-seiLson retreat* feci highj and CbitnldrooK itself is 

feet above the sea- The latter w extensively fortified^ the mtxlem w^-orks 
dating from the time of Tipd Bult^^ about ijSa. I'he hills an; in 
intermittetit immllel chniits* meetly Iwc and Htony; hut ^iomc of the 
lower ridge?i are 00vert'd with fine gn^as and prtxluce trees of middling 
sistc. 

Chltarkot.- Hill ^urtly in Randa Uisirieh United Provinces. Sef 
CniTli.VKUT, 

Chit Firozpur (»l,so e-allud Karaglon).—I'own in Mallit Di^trietp 
Utiitetl l^rovinecsp situated in 35* 45^ and 84'^ U,* on the right. Iiank 
of the Ghhotl SArjil. Population (1901)1^505+ This i2> the centre of 
the Katcsik RljputSp but is merely a colleetion uf mud houses^ without 
rejiutar Streets. There are two Urge lanksp one of which is of masf>nr)' 
thnntghout and is the finest in the IHstrict. The tow n is administered 
undtT Act XX of 185^5, with an income of about Rs. ij4&o. There 
is a $chouI with 55 pupils. 

ChJtor.- Head-quaiter^ of a zi/a or dLstrict of the same name in the 
^siaie of Udaipurp Ri-jputlnOp situated in 14^ 55' N- and 74* 39' E.. 
absut a-miles east of the Chitor railway idationp which U a junction for 
the Udaipur-Chitot and K^jpubina-I^CSlwS Railways. It lies ai the foot 
of thewentem stopc of the hill un which stands the celebrated fort of 
Chiton Abour half a mile to the west is the Giitnljhtr river, a tributary 
of the Bemchp which is spanned by a solid bridge of grey litnestone 
with ten arches„ ‘aid to have been built in the fourteenth century. 
C lose lo the railway slation are the Cjovemment opium scsiJeSj which 
wete moved here Irom Udaipur in Xoveraher, 1SS3. All MewAr opium 
exfwjited to Bombay has lo pass these scales j the number of chests 
so exported has varied from in to 1,907 in 1902-1* but 

the annual average in recent yrars is about 4*4001 chcs4s. In ttjoi 
ilw; town and fort Contained 7^593 inhabitantiH of whom |ier cenU 
Were Hindus and ri [Kt cent. Mtisiilmflns. C’hitor possesses an 
Anglo-veriuciilar attended by 90 boys, and a hospital with 

aecommcxlation fur u in-patietits. 

I he fomnus fisrt stands on a long tuirrow hill, lying alnu^t eimctly 
north and south and about 500 feet above the surrounding plain. It* 
let^rih bi about 3J miles and its greatest breadth half a mile, and it 
cen'eni an area of about 690 acrei. It is difhcult lo ascertain ibe correct 
ilaie when the fori was built, rradilion a5cril«s it to Bhlm. the sec^ind 
of the J^^davo-Sw Its old name was Chitrakot - and h was so coiled 
after C hitrang, the chief of the Mori Rijputap who ruled here about 




the seventti eunlur^v and whnse tank and fniilcil pulnert? are still lo be 
veen in the snulbem portian of the hill. 'Vhn fort wo-s; taken from ihe 
^foris by BUp^ Rftwat in 7J4i and remained the capital of ihg Mew^r 
State till 1567, when l!ie scat of I'overnmenl was moved iq Udatput 
city, riie pbeebas been font lifnes taken and sacked by Musa! man 
kings and em|>crors e in i by Al 5 'Ucl-dln Khiljl, who handed it uver 
to his son Kbb;r Kh-ln and called It KbiKnibild after him; about the 
middle of the fourteenth century by xMuhammad bin 'ru^hbk^; In 1534 
by Ikihadur Shah of c;ejarat; and in 1567 by Akban Tbe fort lias 
three maiu : iianielyj the Rflm Pol on the west, the Sfjtaj Pol on 
the e^ish and the l4khoti Mri on the north, the principal approach 
from the town being through the first of these gates. One of the 
ancient buildings in the fort is the Klrtti Stamhh or ^to^^er of famcT,^ 
erected by a Bagherwa! Mahiljan nanicd Jij 3 in the tfrelfth or thirteenth 
century and dedicated lo AdinStli, the first of the Jain 'rirthankare, ll 
has just been rejiaired under the general direcEinn of the Government 
of IniJijL, 'J'hc mo«t prominent monument on the hill is the Jai Stanibh 
i>t 'pillar of victory/ constructed Ijetwecn 144^ and *449 
Kiltnbha to commemorate ht^ success over the combined armies of the 
SukSjis of MiUwil and GujajiU This tower is more tlian lao feet in 
height and atxiut jo feet in diameter at the base l a staircase |ja-sse,s up 
thmiigh il^ nine stcKreys^ winding aUenmtely through a centra.! well and 
a gallcr}^ formed round it. The whole^ from basement to summit, Ls 
covered with the most elaborate orniunent, eitlier in figures Ijelnnging 
to the Hindu pjintkoon, each carefully named, or in architecttinil scrolls 
and foliage, aU in perfect subordination to the general design, Tod 
thought that the only thing in India to compare with it was the Kitib 
Minir at Dclbi^ which, though much higher, was of ven- inferior 
character, while f^rgusson considered it to be in infinitely belter taste 
as an architectural object than the Pillar of [ rajan at Riime, though 
l^ossibly inferior in sculpture. Among other buildings may be menLioiietl 
the graceful and rkhly carved lilde Lem|ile called Singilr Chaotl+ con¬ 
structed in 1448 ; and tliat dedicated lo Kalka 0evl, whkh is the oldest 
building standing in the fort and was originally a temple to the Sun. 
A few Butidhist votive sf(ij>ets have been found on the hill, and art ntw 
negarde^l by the people os Alx>ut j miles north of t.hiii>r, 

on the right hmk of the Bemi:li river, is the village of Nagari, one 
of the most undent ptacea in Rftjputana, belonging to the Rao ot 
Several coins and a fragmentary inscription of a peritid 
anlrrior lo llic C'hrislian ent have been discovered huTUr T here am 
also a couple 0/ Buddhist and an enclosure nf huge cut 

blocks of stone which was cdginally a Muddbbt building of some 
* It »■, h(vwFver,dfflilrtr(jl ii MiiluTincn4sl tiin TtiubUk rrcrlirtl^wl ettewk Hit (ort 1 
UliAt^ua Statr, 
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kind^^ hut •wss used by Aklur ht hts cleiihajit^ fiml is conscqiienlly 
e^lcd ITo the iioitli of Nitguri is a bollt^w to^cr nr 
p>Tainidal mlumn called Irniip^ which was built by him wheti 

besic^ng Chilor. 

[J. Todj A^/iti/s afiJ ^ J^trjasf^aPf voL i {1S29); J. Fcr- 

///wsfr^i/isns Aatiiftf Afr/tt/fffurt^(iS4Si); A. Cun¬ 
ningham^ Sut^o^ vol axnl pp. 101-34 

(1S87); and J. P. Stralton, CAt/er and /Af Afrtifar (AlLah^bld, 

1S96).] 

Chitpur,—,^ul}urbH caf Gakutta, C^KsiroRp-CMiTi'iik. 

ChitrSdL—Village in the Chandia Statep Punjab^ sUuaicd in 
ja" J7^ N. nnd 76® 25^ in n fine ojien gdain on the .«juth bank 
of ihir Rtvi, It contains, a Devi temple^ coetnl with that of URAitMAURt 
with an inscription of the seventh century. 

[A, Cunningham, Svrt'^' voL \iv^ pp. 112-3. 

and col. xsi, pp, vol sviit 7-13-] 

Chitrakut.— Hill and pkee of pilgrinmge in the Karwl faAsi/ of 
Iklnda Districtp Unttetl Pro^inot^ situated in ^5“^ 13^ N* a^d So“ ^6" IL^ 
34 miles fron^ the Chitmkut station on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. "Vhe hill lies partly in the Karwi fahl/ and |Krtly in the 
ChaubeK^mH ^jolA. The Puisuiil river flows nearly a mile 
from its hiAc, which hoii a ctrcumferencc of three or four miles. A 
terrace, ccnisiraaed by the of Chhatarsill about 1725, and 

repaired as a famine work in ifl96'7p runs round the bill-side. Tni 
former timesi the hill! was more frequented as a place of pilgriToage thani 
any other in Bundclkhand or Boghclkhund. Et w said to have atlaimtHl 
its great sanctity^ In the Tretfkyuga^ or the third epoch of the Hindu 
costiVOgonyT when it visited by and Siti during titeir wander- 
ings in the jungles. AEore than thirty shrirtcs, dedicated to various 
deiEiesp mvn the surrounding hiHsp or fringe the bank-M of the Patsuni 
I 1 ie .‘small town lA Slt^fiur, on the banks of the rivers (s largely in¬ 
habited by iiltendant priest.'?. The temple alteiidatiljs enjoy the revenues 
of fony-iwo fftijM/s •within British territory, l:)e.si<]es several otlicrs in the 
otljoining N^ative States. Tw'o large fairs take place annimllyv 
the oceasion of the R^ttii-ftuum.1 and DewSli festivals, which formerly 
aEtracted 30,000 and 45,000 peretms respectively- The attendunE'e ha.'i 
now j^hitink lo a few tbotisands, as RAjas do not attend the festivals, 
and ihc ManithA family of Karwl has become impoverished- Since 
plague regulations have Sitill further reduced the number of 
fyilgriins. 

^ ChEtr^ Statei —State in the Dir, SwAt, and ChitrAl Agency of the 
rvorth-^V est Frontier Pruvincec b^ng Eteiween 35^ 15*^ and 37"^ S" 
and 71 aa"" aiwl 74^6^ E'L, with an area of alKiUt 4,500 square miles, 
rhu State derives its name from the village of ChitrAl. iiituated in 
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jn® 51*^ iiiMi 7^' S®^ comprise* whole of Ka-shk^r BjIa 

or Upper Kashkftr, i.e. the Tirich valley wliicli runs northward from 

Tirtth M<t for 60 miles umil ii joins ihe 'rOfilsho 

valley; thence the combined slrejinis run south for 

40 miles throut^h the Mulkbo valley and join the Kho 

tallej' below Ma-sidj, The '['ilrikho s'alley lies north-eust aott Miuih- 

west parallel with the Vii Khiln, and luis a length of 60 mtleE, 

‘Hie boundaries of Chitrll are ; on the north, the Hindu Ktish ntnge; 
on the west, hadakhshin and KunrisUln; on the south, Dir; mid on 
the cast, the Uilgit Agency, Maslfij, and Yisln. 

U is recorded in a Sanskrit inscription carved on a. rock near Hiirenis 
in Masttij that about the year a, i>, 500 the inhabitants of the suirouiid- 
ing country were Huddhists, and under the s«iiy of 
Jaipakkingor KUbuk A I(H;aUcpnd tells of attacks on 
(.'hitrfti by Chingiz Khln and his Tartars, but the history of the country 
is pnictit'ally tost before the sixteenth century. At that time a pririce, 
irho.se name or title was Rais, was on the throne; and his first subject 
w«jv one Sunglti Alt, a foreigner of unknown origin, who however is 
said to have come from Khor&dn, by which is uitsuit the hill country 
between Ghazni and Kandahir, .SJingJn All died in 1570, leavirig four 
Suns, tw‘o of whom made themselves all-powerful in the country, ousting 
the Rais dynasty. From, the second son the present Mehtor's house is 
descended, while the chief clans of the Adnmridos take their names 
from Sattgin All's grandsons. The ruling dynu-ity bus thus maintained 
itself on the throne fw more than 300 years, during the greutc-r |jan of 
which ChitrtU, with or without Mastiij. has been constantly at war 
with her neighbours — Gilgit, Visin, the Sikh governor of Kashmir, the 
CliiU.'iLs and the Faihan tribes to the south. In 1854 the MahiiSja of 
KiL'ihmlr made alliance with ShSb .Afsil, Mehtar of Chitiil, against 
Uauhar Anuin, the ruler of Yistn ami Mastflj, who w'as invading Gilgit, 
a State tributary to Kanhiulr. .A confused period of war and Litrigue 
followed, its which the chief event was the unsuccessful invasion of 
Chitrill in 1868 by the ruler of Badakhshln, acting under pressure from 
Kabul, From this Aman-iil-mulk, the youngest son of Shah Afeal, 


finally emerged about i SUo a-s master of Chitral, .AbistOj, \ a,sin, and 
Chiir, The Kashmir Darhflr, which wiilt the approval of the Guvem- 
ment of India had been in alliance with him fiince 1878, in opposition 
to the ijossibility of Afghfin aggressiuti, now forniiilly rctrjgtiizcd him 
anti doubted the subsidy granted to him. 

In 1885-6 Chitrll vRis visited by the Lockhart missitai; and in 1889, 
on the tstabtishmeiii of a Political Agency in Gilgit, Aman ul mulk 
received a sulrsidy from the BH tish f jOvernmeni of Ks- 6,000 i^er annum. 
Skiinc rillM were also given to him. In tSiji this swtwidy wns incteiuiecl 
to Rs. |j,ooo, uti coiiditlon that he accepted die advice of Government 
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in all niaucrs connwictJ with fort‘it;n jwixty arut tht (kfcixtn; of the 
frojititirr 

In 1893 AiiiaiMJl-niitlk died studdeiily. HLs wxoJid mjiw Afwil-ul- 
oiuJkp who hippened to be im the spot, seized the thmjie. *I'lie ddesil 
Msiv Nizaiii-ul-mulkp governor of VAsin, fled 10 Gilgil. Before vVfzal ul- 
jiiiilk had fiurly einbitrkifd on the necesi-sivrj- extirpation of his ot:ber 
hatf-brothcr^ Untra Kliin of Jundol, who at thisi lime itiasiiter of 
] inviided Chitral territory, and fief zed the fort and dijitriet of XarsaiH 
Afaal-uS-nsnlk wa* about to tnai^h .igtiinst him when his yntleSher 
who had been a refugee in Afghan i^iij returned jiuddenly with a ^ma]] 
following. Ghilral fon wtws oi^ened to him, and in the confusion that 
followed Arrail-ul-inulk was murdered. Shur Ahcal proclainsed hinjself 
Mehuir. Nij^nvul-mufk was then allowed to ru-cnter Chitril froiu 
tiilgit. S5her believing him to liave Brfrisli supi^ort, fled before 

hm, and NuSm-uE-rnulk in turn ascended ihe throne. He wiks rec«»g- 
nf*ed by liovemment, undu Political Agency wsis cstablbihed in Chitr^l. 

In Januaiy, 1895, Nizini'ol-mulk was mutderetl ut the instigation of 
Ids liilf-brotheT .'imlr-ut-mulk, acting as the tool of Unira Khlti, who 
wsL^ stilt in oeeupLiiion of Narsai and had usiH^usetl the i;au!je of 
Slier Afsal. Andr^yl'Eiiulk seized the fort. UmfA Khin en.^ised die 
I-awarai jjass with an armyp giving out that he wiia conducting a 
religious w'ai against ihc in fide! s aski ng .^mir^ui -mulk to join hitu. 

Annr ut^mulk w'as unable or unwilling to comply, and Umrl Khln tald 
^il:ge to Dro5^1i( which he took after about a nirmth's iovcslnienl. Mtsui- 
whilc^ the PolitkTil Agent at Gitgit had been sent to ChiEril to refwt 
on tlw situation, ^Vith his esct>rb which by tcinforcemenis had been 
brottglit up to a strength of over 400 men, of whom joo belonged to 
the Kashmir ImperiLil Scnice troops, he occupied the fort- All 
seemed wtlt w^hen suddi.m]y Shef Afi^ rcappeurtxi on the scent- He 
Was supported by Umrl Khin, iiod was shortly joined by the bulk of 
die ruling ch^ the Ad 3 Ul^zSdas^ with their adlierentSH AniJr-ul-mulk 
mode overturesi tfi them and w^a^ consequently (placed under restraint in 
the fort; and Shuj 4 ul-mulk^ a lad of fourteen, his brother, was jpfo- 
visnonally recognized as Mehtar, The garrison of the fi>rt made an 
iiieffei.tii.'e sortie^ and were then besieged fmin March j till April i<> 
During the continuance of the siege two notable successes were gained 
clscw'hcre by the enemy. 'I'hc first wa.-s the treacherous capture at Utini 
of two British officers, the destruction of their fcllowingi and the seizure 
i>r 4c^ooo rounds of ammunition. The two officers were kept os 
prisoners by Unirt Khin at Mundii for nearly a intmtlit and were then 
released on the apf^rnach of the relief force. The other success was the 
piacticaJ annihilatton ni^r Reshung of a detachment of loo men of the 
t4th Sikhs under Captain Ross. At Chitrfil, however, the besieged, 
tfiough in considerable ^iralLs held out j^iantly until the approach ot 
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a iiniall ftjfci: f^Jin Ciiljjit tnuit^d iKfiir a^sailaiiLs lo wilhdraw. A week 
Iflier ^April 26) the advance I'uard af the telief force, which had 
been dispatched via ihe Malakand and iXr, entered ChiinU tcrdioty 
nver the l-awarai piis?i, Shcr Afwil wa-s Uken prisoner and Utnr^ Khiii 
fled to Afghan le^Tito^5^ Sher Afsal, Amlrul-nmlk. nind their lemhiig 
folliwers were defj(;>rled lo India* and the selection of Shujil^ul-nmlk 
Mehtar Wii> confimattl. Sinte then rhilrSLl has enjoyed iin unwonted 
peace. The British garrisiiHi mosi of which is staliuned al l>rQsh, has 
bCLrn Tcdnced to a single regiment of native infantry* relieved annually 
by the ywltt and iJlr route. Hospitals have l>ecii o^icned at (.'hitFftk 
ftiastuj, and IJn^sh. CultivatiDn has boon eixtonded and the Mehur’-s 
revenue continues to increa>iep w'bileat the same tinie his luentisl hori/-oii 
tias been much enlarged hy his visits to Calcutta in igoOi lo the Delhi 
Uirliir in 1903, and to Pesbilwar in n/04. 

Mention should here be made of ihe ChitraJ Icsnos 200 ^^trongt whu 
ricre miiwcil in for the defence of Lower Chitril. In 1903 the 

Chitral Sooyin wero raisedp with the Mehlar as honorary coiiimandant. 
1'hcir object k in pftjvide a wholly irnguhir rnree of cragrsmen for the 
defence of the coT.inln' in case (if invasioh^ I he corps lias a total 
strength of 1,200 men, but ad of these are never embodJed at one time, 

Tho present inhabitants of <'hitrill are divided into three strata^ 
Adain/Jid;LS Artjabzfldas* and misAlN {literally, "ixair lici^-ars'). 
i'he hist farm the majority of the ^ipulalion and till poppjmipn, 
the soil, jjaying the ustiid lithe in revenue. 'I'he 
ether classes are exempt from laxadon. l ire theory tiiat these three 
classes represeni successi ve waves of Invaders h probably corretiT hu t ilic 
origin tjf all three is unknown. 'i"he Adaniitada-H at Icelsi are certainly lif 
Aryan descent ^ and the Language of the country* Kbowar* is clavicd 
with Shini, or the language of fiilgiti its liidi^Ary'an but ncffi^Sanaknlicr 
riic loial populariun ntimberN about 50,000. 

The religion of the |>!!K!pplc is^ now but thetr converston is 

recent* dating from early in- the fourteenth id late in the sixteenth 
century, and many primitive beliefs and cu,‘itoni!i survive, ^l1;^^t the 
t^iiple of Lut-kho belong to the ^iaulai scci* whose head is the .\gha 
Khan, the chief of the Khoja community at Bombay. His agent?^ 
ycstrly convey to liini the olTerings of his adhcrenlSr Hhe local religious 
leaders arc the to each of whom ifs a-ssigned a tract of country* and 
Under whom arc AAn/l/ai or collectors of oirerings. One tenet of the 
sect k said to be a lielief in nielctillisychoslh Kanaliclsii^ bs markedly 
absent throughout the country. 

All three valleys—the Trtrikho* Molkho, and Tirich—arc fertile in 
the CKireme* and are cultivated continuoufily. The 
soil is tnostly clay and gntvel, and the hill-sideia are 
generally Imce. The chief crops urc wheat, barley, mai^^* and rice. 
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Ironp lopiJer, md orpiiTimU uf superior quality arc found in 
and BTC mined, u few villages being zlrnttal wholly employed in iho 
mdiiJvlry, Inferior ooUtm curpets flje made for local use, and the 
C'htirfil diiggens and nword-hiltii are in great demand in the neighbour¬ 
ing vallu}^ 

Tlie counify h divided into eight disiricU^ each under an who 

collects its revenue and lead?^ its men in w-ar. Below' the h the 

trAantfflPf who has charge of a group of villages^ 

Admlsisti'ttion. ggp^^pjjHy lying in one valley^ Uach village is uodef 

II IktramfisA of heiidman, who niaiiuains roads, fpris, and bridges, 
ii.ssbit.-d by a ^A^rdir as deputy. The internal adminisinition of the 
couritry is conducted by the Mehtar^ with as liule tnterfermee as 
Imssihle. The foreign judicy of the State is regulated by ihe Political 
.Vgcuc mider the orders of the Briltsh Governtnent. 

’The precepts of ihc MuluiEiimadan law arc nominally enforced and 
I lie have consEderable influence, often for gtxKi, Justice, how¬ 

ever, b virtually adEninistered at the rulerb wilL Petty cases arc 
decided by the 

The rtguW Land revenue of the ct^unlry' is realiJced solely fruiii the 
faJtir misAifi oUsh, who [say u tithe of their agdculttifal produce arsd 
other dues in kiEsd. shepherds also (jay in kind. In [UTicticc these 
dues are not Ibscd, anti as much as possible is W'lting from the [lenple- 
Kised dues are also levied on the through trade with Badakhsh^ri. 1 he 
[itactice of ikflllng Kbo women, proverbial for their beauty^ in PcshSwar+ 
KAbuh snd Hadakhshin, was fonnerly r*t:ognircd as a legitiniaie source 
of revenue, and made ChitrflJ a great resort of slave^icaTuns, Of recent 
years, however^ the market for slaves has become circumscribed, and 
the syrstem is now limited to the sale of girl children lo supply the 
liarenis of K^bul, IkidakhshAn, and A few oiher terriEories. 

Chitral Town (CAi/rar or Kashkflr), — Town, or mthcr group of 
villages, for ini Jig the capital of the Suite of Chitral, North «\\'eat Frontier 
Proyince, siiuiitcd in ^5“ 51' M, and 71° 50' E, Popukittonp aljout 
j,j8o. It lies on the CbitiAl nver^ and contains a small ba^r, recently 
enlarged* in which petty traders from Eljaur and Badakhshiln drive 
a fairly brisk trade. The Msislant Politicftl Agent in (’hitrfll resides 
here. 

ChitrSvIU, Petty State in KAtHtAW Aje^ Bombay^ 

Chittagong Division. Divbipn of Easiem Bengal and Assattii 
tying between JS'' and 34* j 6^ N. and i>o' 34' mid 43' 
the extreme south of the Province, It is bounded on the west by the 
Bay of BcEigal; on the north-west by the Dacca Division j the 
north-east by Sydhet and Hill Tippera: on the cast by the Ltudud Hilts 
and North ^Wkan j and on the south by ,-Vrakanr U com [irises four 
Dintricts^ a^ ^bowii in the following table 
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An-* b 
«(^Hr«ai1bL 

FdPbIi.Ijdi], 

IQI^Er 

Drtnan4 ipf ^ 

d[ nipKi, 1 

Tippcn . . 1 . . . 
N<AVbl1i + . * , 

.... 

CbilmgOQg Hill Tfiirtfc . 

Toiil 

>p^4 

Ap'JB 

Ip3ii3ti£a 

IJ^njea 
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* In iJie CIbllta£m|(; Kill Tia.ct« Ibe- w>-chiE^J ImaA rTi-ranc^ moditi isi Ebe nrvti ■■snnl 
on Jftfldi [mlEinlH tbc '^oa.£l^ ^ crrari ^n IfrnHl, 


bead-quarters of ibe Ulvisiori aire m CnETrArKONc 1 'ciwjf. The 
recorded popuInLion iir'us j,44ip43Q in in tSSi^ 4pt-30*o^i 

in £yrd 4+737»73i in t^t. The most marked cturactcrisdc b the 
large nundicr of Mnlrnnunaciiimj who in igai eonstitiited 3,333,000, or 
70 pCTCdni. of the whole [lopiilnuon- Hinduj numbered 1,351,000, or 
a6 per cent, and Buddhists 150,000, or 3 per cent, while ihore lA’erc 
a, 443 Christians and Soo of other religiofis. I’he density of popular 
tion Ls 403 per^riK per stjuare mile, or 695, if the simrsely inhabited 
Hill “t'rfte^-s are excluded, 'the Division contain^ d towns and 9+74® 
villages. The only ujwn mlh a popylation exceeding 20,000 is Chitta- 
gtWfi ( 23 ,x 4 oX COMlhLA (191169) and Bkah^ianoahja ^19915) 
very nearly approach that hgtirc. 

The position of Chittagong as the base for operalicns against the 
Lushais before they were turned into peaceable British subjects 
formerly gave the Division a much greater politicil importance than 
it now fiossesses. As clwirman of the Commissioners of the Chitta^ 
gong port, the Cominis-'sioncr haft to deal with a number of oommefcial 
questions; and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts he exercisto direct 
administrative comrol, and has the jiow'ers of a Sessions Judge and 
of on Inspector-General of police. The Goveniment estates in ihb 
Division are more important than in any other, especially in Chitta¬ 
gong District, the aggregate rental beirig S-43 l^hs, or nearly a third of 
the total Umd revenue. No less than square miles arc ‘ reserved' 
as forest. Chittagieig ie the chief port in Kosicrn Bcngab and 
CHAWnnua, on the Mi^hna, is a rapidly growing jute centre whkh 
taps one of the most important jute’gTowing tracts in the woTld+ while 
SiTAicuNu h a much-frequented place of pilgrimage. The State of 
Hsia. TiPPKaA is under the political supervision of the Commiasioner. 

ChltUgong District (Wnr/oifrniw).—District in the Division of the 
same name* Eastern Bengal and Assam* Iring between 30 ^ 35^ and 
33*^ 59'^ N. and 91® 30^ and 93* 33^ 3 £ri with an of 3,49^ square 
miles. It hes on the east of the Bay of Bengal* and b separated oti 
the south from the Akyab DbtHct of Burma by the Naaf estuary; on 

voi« X. Jt 
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tho noitSi thfi Fenny rirer dhSdftA ii fmm rtlld Tififent Dis- 

trjcLs^ ^nd an the com lie the Chtttiigyiig Hill Tracis. In shape it 
resembles an Acute^fl^led triangle, 166 miles in length, iLs base rest 
ing on the river Fenny and i 04 apex tcrminatiii^ in the promaniory 
of Tetnaaf; Its breadth along the northern boundaiy ist 36 mtlei, 
while along the southern it is only 4 miles. 

The prominent chameteristk of an extensive tmoi of countrj^ tying 
to the cast of the Bay of Bengal is the succession of low ranges of 
tdlts, which Rin in a sonth'casierty direction parallel 
to each other and to the coim line. Chittagong 
Distrkt comprises a section of the three 
westerly of these ranges^ njid of ihc four valleys intersected by them. 
The first of the ranges rises almost from the sea at the northern 
extremity of Mai^khiLl island^ of which it rorms the backbone^ It 
reappears at Cox's Bizlr on the east of the Mwishhfll channel in 
prrapitous cliffs along the whole length of the coast, and terminates in 
the promontory of Teknaafi 'fhe r^ntrul range forms the SlTataN'o 
hills in the north of ihe Di.Htricl and, proceeding southwards, is named 
sucocssivety the Dijllrigp Baoskhali, and Garjania hills- But little otThe 
eastern range is in Chittagong Distrietp which it enters a few miles north 
of the KamaphuH river^ disappearing ug^in tnio the Hill iTacts after 
forming the PaiiS hitis between the Kamaphuli and Sangu nVers* The 
low hills, clothed w^iih luxuriant v^etation, and the winding fivers, 
me^andering through verdant plains interspersed with gro^^ of Ijamboos 
and betel-nut palms combine to form a very pleasing panorama^ 

The rivers traverse the l.>i5tnct in a sonUi-w^esterly direciion at right 
angles lo the ranges af hills, the watershed lying Ul the higher hillsf of 
the more easterly ranges in tise Htll Tracts^ The most importatit river.*? 
arc the Ff.nny, which marks the northern boundary, the KAK^■APHal.lp 
near the mouth ofw'hich lies the town of Chittagong, the Sajigu, and 
ihe AlaTA&fttHARi. yhc l>istrict is ihu-S divided into valleys^ running 
from north lo souili, which are bonnd^fd on the east and west by hills 
and on ihe north and souih by rivers, each valley being droned hy 
affluents of the said rivers. The iributaries of the Kamaphnli are the 
IchAmatl^ Sylok, Hald4^ and BoAlkhJii, while ihc Sangu receives the 
Dolu, Chindkhitli, and Kumirt. 

The hills are fonned of sandstones and cla)^ iyf the U pp^^ Tertiary 
jieriod, and Ihe valleys have been hik'd by alluvial deposits of sand 
and day washed down from the hill sides or dropped by the riix-rs 
when in flood. 

Along the coast, and parUcrularly on the low i»1ajids that fringe it, is 
found a scanty vegetation of /j^Aaemum and various other grassy aud 
littoral or swamp-forest species. The lower hills that separate the fiver 
\alley.s are mainly covered with a shrubby jungle ; the higher hills are 
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clLithccI w'ith deiuic jungle brgely coni|if»s^l nf gi^nntN: 
which the mmi rortsplciirms qre >iiriou-S ^«r- 

hut with which arc a■<i!^£)ciatctl many Z^^W- 

cmWs and che^EiiUts, 

and Ur/uairaf. J^alms are plentiful, and Ctms is abundant. 
Casmtifta finds its northern imtunil limit in the extreme 

south of the District 

UTie forest clad bills swarm with game. U'ild elephants ravag# the 
eastern vallcysp and bison are found in the northern hills. Tigcm arc 
frequently shot, and leopirds, deer, and wild cals abound. 

Owing to lES position on the ciiasoHne of the north-enst angle nf 
the Bay* tow^ards which the moist winds of the sc5uth-west itionSAXm 
f'tinvergej the District is remaikabk for its uiufonn tem|}cmturc, high 
humidity, and heavy rainfidl from May to Octoljer. Owing to the 
differences of elevation mul ilic incre^ing height of the hilh towards 
the casq the rainfall vnrics largely fttim place t« place^ and while at 
Co-'i’f' Hizir it \n 140 inches, at Chittagor^g it is only 105. For the 
whole Dii^triclp the average fall is r 11 inohcsp of which 11 -5 inch<ai fall 
in 33^5 in Jnnep aft in July, 21-4 in Atlgush m^ 6 in September* 
and 6^7 in Octob<T. 

The District is especially liable to cyclones^ and five very destructive 
Ntornts have visited it during the la.st no ytsurs. On June 3, 17951 a 
jtevere gmie blew from seven otlock in [he eviining till past midnight. 
Heavy rain folbwedp the CollectoFa rf was totally unroofed, and 
only live brick-built houses sart'ived in Chittagong town. 'IVo years 
later a furious hurricane passed over the I hslrict. I'wo vessels lyipg at 
anchor in the port were sunk^ and almoist evety native hut was Icvclted 
to the ground; several lives were lost. \n October, tftya, a cyclone 
passed ovt^r the Cos’s HSjiAr sgbdinsion, inflicting considerable damage ; 
many lives were IcMt and numbers of cattle dcstroj'ed. 'Fhc Hacker- 
gunge cyclone and storm-wuve of October 31, 187^, swept the seaboard 
with still more disastrous resultt *rhe inundation CJttended from 3 
lo ^ miles inland, and the dafiuige wiis e^EjecblSy wide?i(iread in the 
neighbouriiood of estuaries and the mouths of rivens, Al^ut la^ooo 
persons were drowned on this occa.sion, and 15,000 perished in the 
cholera epidemic that ensued^ The cyclone of October a4, rS97^ will 
long lie remembered as the most disoatrr^u^ on record, 'fbe hurricane 
reached its maximum intensity about midnight, when a series of storm- 
waves swe^vt os'cr the island of Kutubdiil and the villages on the main- 
land near the coast, drowning thousands of men and cattle^ svi eeping 
away homuHiead^, and destroying the standing craps^ I'hc loss of life 
by drowning was estimated at 14,000 and, owing to the tJolluiion of 
the wntcT-supply, a severe epidemic of cludeta broke out, which caused 
a furtlter mortality of iSpOoo. The dikes along tbe seaboard wm- 
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ggishftJ ii^vny, irtiiiiif nss? injuiiry wns done to buildings in Cbiltagong 

ii>wn and llan^EigboLit tbe Pistricl. 

Cbittiigong oHginally fomied ^lart of ihc esttensive Hindu kingdom 
cif rippem ; but it was ciinqucnd Uf tbc Buddbist king t>f Anikfln in 
the ninth ceniuiy, and from that date onwanli 
History. Arak.weso appear to bavt getufmlly syct-euded 

in retaining powe-Sision of the Districts In the tbirtcenth osnlyry 
Chittagong was temporarily aiineKed Ui the Mugfiai empire, but ihc 
king of Tip|>cra defeated the Muhammadans in 15^2 and reconquered 
the country. Sul^scquently it again fell into the hands of the Mughal^, 
iind in 155S a Portugu&ie mifSjdon from Coa to tbe governor of 
Hcngai landed here 5 the lattcf^ suspecting the intentions of the envoys, 
imprisa^ned them, and the J'urtuguesc in revenge burnt the town. 
During the struggle for supremacy l>etween (he ^[ughuls and .ATglu^nSt 
l>:tweLn 1560 and 1570, Chiiiagong w^li rectmquered by the king oi 
Arakon and amiexcrl to his kingdom as a tributary province; this fail, 
however, w%'is ignored by the Mugbal^Sr and the Di^itrict was ussessecl in 
15S2 by'I'odar Mai its an integral part of the empire. 

In Order ti^ muinlain tbeif bold on the District the Amkanesej or 
Maghs as they are called in Bengal, im(>urtctl a force of Porliigufise 
outlaws and made over to them the |jort of Chittagong as a piotc 
harbour Thsc renegades generally known as Idringhls soun 

licgan tQ give troublcp and in 1605 they threw' off their allegiaucfc 
Being driven out rjf Chittagong, they itwjk refuge in the istand of 
Sandwlpp from which coigit of vantage they vied w ith their late ntasiers 
in bartyinK the cfta^ts of Bengiil; and (heir depredations soon Ijtoamc 
so serious tha(, in i 6 o 3 p the capital of the governor of KengaJ wits re- 
moved to Daccit that he might be better able to control the 0|ieTiitifflis 
against I hem. In jfijS Maiak Rai, who held Chittagong tai behalf '*t 
the Rilji nf Arokati, quarrel [ed w ith his master and sought the protection 
of the MughaEs. He acknowledged himself the vassal of the Delhi 
empire and nominally iiLiidc over the Dislrmt to the governor of Benfiak 
wIk> does not appeaTu however, in have taken effective (josii^iun^ 
Meanwhile the ileprodatiuns of the Magh^ and Firingbts Itad tjocornv 
iutqlerabkv and in 1664-5 ^batsla Kblti, the governor of Bengal, dtS’ 
^ULtched a strong force against them. M1ie expedition was a eompl^^tc 
niuccess; the ports at the namth of the Meghn^ and on SiOidw tp island 
were captured by the fleet, the Finngbls were induced tea desert the 
cause of ilw Raja of Anikan, and the town of Chittagong Wits carried 
by storm (1666), h wus thereupon reanriexed to Bengal and the nani^ 
was changed to Isiftmdbddt tlic * residence of the I’^ilhful.' Many of the 
Firingbis were removed to Docca^ whifre their descendants still rcaide- 
'rwenty jicafS afterwards (t6S5)r the Eaiit India Company 
an expedition under Adtniml Kicholson^ with instructions to sewe 
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and fortify it on tx!half of she KngliNlu 'fhis «^>:p4!dilEon 
proved aboriivc. Two yoass^ later ihe Court of Ilirectorn deternnned to 
tnifckL- Chittagong the head-quartern af dicir Hengal tmdCp and CApEiiin 
Heatli w-4ia sent csul with a fleet of ten or cleveTi .^hlp^ lu lietw; it; but 
when he reached Chiiuigtjng early in 16894 he found the (dace too 
strongly held^ liod abjtndoned the attempt. The [listnct thus rt^niained 
in the pos-^^ion the MughaU until lj 6 o, when it wm ceded to 
the East India Contjjany along with Bundw-ln and Midna|Hire by the 
Na^vAb Mtr K^im. 'Ilie admifibitmtioti was placed in the hands tjf 
iLH KngiLsEi Chief with a cnundL 

When . 4 rakan was Conquered by the JJuriiiians in 1784, large nunihc-rs 
Ilf its inhabitants fled to Chittagong. The liurnuins demanded their 
surrender^ and the refusal of the Brilish to give them up was one of the 
Causes Uiat kd 10 the first Eumicse ^V'ar. Rt;jicatcd Jiggressions on 
tEic Troniier ouTniinated^ in September, in the forcitile seizure by 

the n Ur mans of the island of SilAiiPuni at the mouth of the Naaf river, 
which had been for many years in the undisturbed pissession of the 
British. In the war which ensued^ a sErotlg Burmese force* ruarching 
on Chittagong* surrounded and annihilated a BritLsli detachment of 

with j gun-H at Ramu, a few miles eniit of Cox^s Bazir. Before 
the Burmese commatider could follow up hl^ success, the setting in of 
the r^uns rendered the ro^^dji impassable ; and soon afterwards, un the 
ca|gMru of Rangoon, the Amkaa force was recalled- 

louring the Mutiny of three companies i>f the j4ih Native 

Infatitry sitiitioncd at ChitEagOUg broke into mutitiy on the night of 
November 18. 'fhey plundered the treasury* released ihe prisiineni In 
the jail, iniinlered a native constable^ and lUiirchcd off, wiihout motest- 
ing the resideritfii along the borders of Kill Tippera into i>ylheE and 
OchSr* wEieru they were almost all killed or captured by the Sylhet 
Eight Infantry' (now- the roth CurkEia RiflesJ -md Kiiki ^outK- 

'ITie popuktiDn irf the Diiitrict as now I’onstituted incrciL^^l from 
i|i27,4Diirt iSja to 1,132,34:1 in i88j, to 167 in 18911 aiu.! to 
' ’ 353 .»S« El' I I. Owing to (he cyLluiic >A CKmlicr, 

1897^ the grow th of iK'pulation dunng the last decade 
was only 4^9 |>er c^-irU. Chitt.Egong town is malarious, but elsewhere 
the climate is fuirly healthy. 'J'he prind|sd disease is feveti but cholcm 
also claims \ia viclims. Insatriiy is very prevalent. "Ihe priivcipaJ sta^ 
tistiiiis of the Cktisuii of igor are slH>wa in the lable on neat jwge- 
1'he towns are Chettagono^ the head^quartefs, and Cox^s BazaRp 
M ore llum 4 third of the District {851 sijuarc milu3t) is coVcr<2<l by 
hill and jur\gle^ and the density in the in habited area is S35 
per^ns jjcr square n>ik% idsing to 11639 of C hittagong. 

Since the cyclone of 1897 nisuty iff the old Magii iniruTgriints 
seem to have returned tu Arakan. I'here is also a krge icnrjjorary 
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c-.'^odu.^ tbitber of bancaltrs^ boalsneiij and coolit-s j and it was owing to 
ilitrir absence at the time of the Census of 190T tlial Chittagong alone, 
of all the l-JWtem Bengal Districts^ ^ibowed a prepondcmncc U females 
over males. Of the f>eo[jle, 9^ per cent, .speak a corrupt dialect of 
Bengali, known from the name of the i Kstricl as t^batgaiyll; ihe Magh?; 
^]^eak a kind of Burmese, No less than 72 per cent, of the population 
nfe Mulmmmadans. Mwt of these are local cemverts or their de¬ 
scendants^ but there are also ^ number of foreigners wboi^ ancestors 
formed part of tbe ini'ading army of 1^66, The pro[KJTtion tif Hindus 
fS4 per cent,) U lower than in any Eastern Bengal District except 
Bogra and Bitjsb^h]+ 
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’The majority of the Aluliannitadans t^lll themselves Shaikhs, l?ut 
9^000 claim to be Saiyids and 2,000 Fathlns. The Biaddhliits (rigjooo) 
are nearly all Magh-^ who are either pure Arakanesc, or the oEhspritig of 
Bengali futbers and Arakanese mothers ; the tatter are known as Ikirua 
Maghs. Of the Hindus the Kiyasths numerouj 

eafitc; many of them, and of the Biiiid>^s {7+«so)i the descendants 
of revenue ofTknals employed by ihti early AfubiinesCj Musalm^ln^ and 
British rulers. Many of live SMras (58,000) occupy a quasi-jwrvile 
position, and hold their Hiids for services rendered. The weavi ng caste 
of Jugis has J5^ooo reprusentativw. Brtbmans {34^000) congregute ii^ 
the neighbourhoexJ of the Gimous shrines of Sttakund and Adinilth. 
Only do p^T cent, of the population are de|Krndent agriculturCp hy 
far the lowest propoiticai in Eastern Bengal. 

The number of Chrtslbns (1,237) is swollen by the inclusion of the 
hlringhl community at Chittagong, wlu^ are Roman Catholics. Ih^r 
number of native Christians is only 49. There is a verj^ old CathoHt^ 
church with 1 convent, where Firrnghl boys and girls arc educated; 
the church owa-i some landed pnvperly in the District. A 
missionary is also at work and has made a few converts. 

Except on the hilU, the soil is everywhere alluvial^ consistinE ^ 
mixture of clay and In the nelghliourhood of the sea-shore aivd 

Airicultnre the reach of the tides stiff clay predtuninatE^ ^ 

[his is the least fertile soil in die IhsEriet, and 
rapidly exhuU-'^Eed. Faiilicf inlaiKl the drainage from the hilli* sweep* 
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clown cjuantUicii of sand, and tin; iidniixture of litis with the cdluviiJ wlay 
forms the fertile loam which is the prevail iitg soil of the District. 'I'he 
hill stioiiins are also heavily charged with organic matter from the 
decaying vegetation in tlie hills, and the sill which their waters deposit 
acts like manure and citahies a rich succession of crops to i* luiTvested. 
On low land winter (transplanted) rice is the main ctoj); it is often 
Mlowcd by a catch^op of pulses. Higher lands grow a double rice 
crop, the earlier b^ing harvested in Au^st, and the later in DeccmbcT. 
Round tlie homesteads tobacco, chillies, the p&n creeper, sugar-cane, 
and vegetables are grown ; and on the river banks and sandy flats 
hemp, tobacco, melons, and punipkins luxuriaic. J be sandy hills grow 
nothing but tlwtching grass. All along the coast line, and up the creeks 
within reach of lidal wnter, embankmenui are nticeisswy to exclude the 
salt wnter, which is fatal to rice eultivfttbn. 

The chief i^iculiural statistics for 1503-4 are shown below, areas 
being in ssquare mites 
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Ictiss iimn liiiif the totftl arsi {includini; foreiis) is rtt Tt^r culdiutbn t 
the uncullivuble area comprises the sandy hills which iriverec Uic 
I lisitricl and the deltaic scrub forisls in the south. 

By far the niosl iMiportant crop is winler ricct which occiipki Inro;^ 
fimrlhs of the culEivaled arcii; early rteCy including the early irn^Ecd 
vikiietyj is grown on a fifth of the cropped area. Hciiip ihmcs 
nil the Unkii of the Sangu and in tho iieighbourho^ of Sink und, but 
juie is only a gEU-dcnctop; good tobacco is ctilii^aied m the 
muliari valleys Tea is grown on 4,000 acres l>elonging lo scventcetl 
gardens. Most of the estates were purclmsed in fee^simplc about forty 
years ago. and are situated <m the low hills which aie unfit for 
cultiv'ation. Thatching grass covers about 

dopes ; it does not require much cukiiuiionp though ibe weeding is 

troublesome. ... 

I’hu culiivutcd ftiea bus incrtsiseil by j8 i«r oetiu in the 
yenni, and in ihc mure remote parLs ihe scrub jungle u Mill beu^ 
cleared i in the dcltn'c ixiuiiiry in the south rcclamatiDti is also spread 
ing. A tiiodel farm lias rwccntly b«r opened nofii Chittagong town. 
I.01MW wc rarely taken, but after the cyclone of iSgy^ t‘i 
luiiuiKcd for the restoration of the etnbajikments whicK had been 
breached by the siorni’W^avc, 
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The breeds of catile are poor : ihe most val Liable Jire hu fTalo&s which 
hrd jiljuntbnt tn the fore^^ and on the river flats. Pasture 

abounds in mM jmru, tnit in the hijthly cultJ rated central valleys it is 
scarce so long m the rice crop is on the ground. 

The early sjning rice crop is generally irrigated by cbnnming a hill 
stream. Rice secdling-hcds are watered from tanks imd ditches ; and 
sugar-cane, chill its, ihe /Sl/r creeper, and vegetable crops are irngated 
in the same way. 

Deep-sea flsbing is practised in tht Hay, tht catch being dried ou 
shore and sold in large qtiBJititiea. Every river, tank, and ditch swamis 
with fiabj which are caught in every variety of net and trail, and form 
an important item in the diet of the people. .At lifuar excellent 

jitvmfret, snlesp and oysters arc to be had. 

Netrly one-third of the District is covered by forests, and an area of 
a Si stjuare miles ha.s been * rescrv'cd.' The most x'^Lluable trees are the 
F&fftpts {Crdfv/a .^r/n/r ^itrh'n&- 

tffs\ jtm/ F/oi ftdgfST(*ar 

(AUstiit gam Aar itr/'tf/'m), and ^Mjdds {jirf^arjms 

CAa/f/oiAa)^ Caue^ and hambixis gniw luKuriantly even-where and are 
the most ralliable pmducc of the forests, and a quantity of firewood is 
cut on the islands in the delta of the ^IfltAmuhari. In ihe 

receipts of the Foreit department 4nioi.intei;l to Rs. 15,000. 

Tea is the Only important manufacttire; the out-turn in 19OJ was 
^T.lJOp5w<] lb. Coarse doth h woven in Pahilrialip and the Magh women 
of Cos's Pflzir make silk and cotton /uagh or kills ; 
cofflm^^[utioiii+ industries are deca)nng. Bamboo mats and 

baskets and fishing-nets urt- manufactured for Uo<l 
Use, and fine mats are woven of a retd known ns sJfa/j^/i 

and are to some extern exported, f rhittagong was formerly 
famctus for its shi|^bui]ding, but the indusliy h moribund ; only three 
vesselii were built in 1901-2 and none stricc that year. There Ls a rice 
mill at Chittagong. 

Thetiatic of the port is dealt with in the article on 
'low's, 'rhe chief exfiorUi are juie(sent from NflrilYangiinjh rtce busked 
and unhusked (mainly from NoLlkhjlli aiyd Tippera), and tea (from 
Assaml^ C'otton is afso brought driw^n fmm the Hill 'I'racts and ex- 
|KPiled. The in addition to llu.^ items which arc re-cstporieik 

are piece goods, mctaK sugar^ salt, and oil. The chief ct ntres of 
trade in the interior are Cox's Teknaaf, Mah;ijan''s Hit on tht; 

Irorder.s of N’olkh^li, and N^s^ir's Hai on the Ha Ida river. 

*rhe .Assam-Hcngal Railway^ which w’os openL^J for passenger iruffic tn 
1895, travel^ the District for nearly 50 miles lx-lore it crossa's she 
Fenny and pti5se.s into Naikhil]i. 1 he branch line from l Aksh^Lirl 
wards m C’hindpur ustablislie^ communication witfi Calcutta, via the 
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liiditt Geiicrtsl Sieani >Jn\ngftiicin IJornpanirs ^canscrs to ^Vailundo and 
iht: JCastem Slate Kaitway, the journey occup>ing 24 hours. 

Escluditig 345 miles of vilLagc tmcfc.St iherc are 533 tiiiles of road mmn- 
tained by the District tHard,, bin, WTith the exccfuian of only 3 rtiileSn 
the roads are all ynmcnfclled, and very imperfecUy bridj^ed 1 be Dacca 
tnitik TOttd b mainlained by the Disiritl bcjard, and is bridged aii far as 
the Fenny river (45 miles), which is erossed by a ferry, I he Ramgarh 
road runs nonh-cast to the bcsnler of the District, the U til Tritcts rctttd 
branching easi from it at Hlthazdri. 'I’he Amkan rotul runs due south 
to Aki^b ^ the Kamu road leaves it at the ^Sth mile and connects with 
Ifkhil Ghat on the Naaf cstuflry, and another branch runs to Cox's 
BftiAr. The C:harid|mr road is more or less paraltel to, and west of, Uie 
A mkati road, which it joiiis at the 33th mile ; and the Jaldi fOdd. which 
is still unfinished, isiincoded to connect ('haiid|mr with the Arakan mad, 

Houlh of the Kftriuiphuli the traffic is carried almost enliiely by 
waler, the main livers lieing ci:>nnccted by north and sruith cross-chan- 
nels, which are partly artificial and arc iriahitaincsl by rhe District 
lioard, Hy thc^ waterw ays inland communicuticn can be Ititd at all 
sfaSofis from Chittagong southwards to (ox's B^^r. I he comnionesi 
iioat is the r/fciiwjfiJ, a covered dug-c>ut liomeiiniics enlarged by side^ 
planks, carrying up to 4 tons burden ; ihc carries up to lo toiia, 

and the as much UN J 2 tons. (.hittagE>ng is connected with t al- 
cutta and Rangoon by l ojisting steamers of the British Indian and 
Asiatic Steam Navigation ( ompanius^ line^- I wo steamers ply to 
(B 4 br,lri and one steamer runs weekly it> Hdngamaii in the Chitta¬ 
gong Hill I’lacU. 

For admintNlrativc purpjsei die nhinci is divided into two sub 
ilivif.ion,s with hcsd-quaiters at CHin AuoJio and Cox's Ba 2AK, 'I'hc 
3 district Magistmte b assisted by 13 siijiendiitrm^ Administration, 
of w^hom 5 are employed os 

Bi^r sutkllvkion is in charge of a Huro|Kan Depuiy Magistmit 'fhe 
District stjiffabo includi:* an Inspector of schools, a DeputyConser¬ 
vator of fojresis, atid an Esocudre Engineer. 

^rhe tJiiftiii'j and Scssioits Judge is assisted in the disposal of civil 
work l>y two Subordinate Judges and sixteen hFunsiffi. Shu criminal 
courts include thofse of the Sehu^iions Judge, the District Magistrate^, 
and his assistants, I be chief crimtfs arc arson, forgery^^ perjury, fabrt 
cation of documents^ and false personationr 

Jlic revenue btsioiy' of tlds District, which is long and complicviicd. 
has been fully dcstli witli in the Settlement Report published in 1900 ; 
all that can be attcmpicd here is to furnish an outline of thu present 
posiden and to explain as briefly os possible how it arosc^ I be District 
as a whole: lios never been |jcrmanenily settled^ 'ITic Britisli occupitiofl 
was almost imnietliately folItjwtHi }>y ibc riPUgh survey of 1764. tiu; only 
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ant: tjf its kind liiiidc at iliat timu in iind this embntctrd id] the 

land then -nccupied, The total areal nieftiured wiLs 60^ ^^uart- [ii-ilci, 
of which 575 square miles were included in various and 34 

square miles helanged to the Jaynagar grant When (he l>cccnnial 
Scltlenseiil made in i;9aj the Tncftsuremcnt pai>crs of 1764 were 
used JLS the of the assessmeiK, and consequently nothing was 

liermonently settled except the area of 575 squart; miles referred to 
above. ^According to the recent surK-ey of 1898, these iJCrmaneEstly 
settled estates comprise an area of 713 square miles, of twu- 
sevenths of the District, the difTcrcnce i?f squLire miles liciny 
due mainly ta under-measurement in 1764. 'Fhe remaining iiv(r 
sevenths are j>tylcd in local parlance fiifaMd, or ' ne^dy reclaimed 
land.' Of the pmnanenlly settled area of 575 square miles uurjjsunfd 
in 1764, about 417 square miles were included in reventie-pying 
estates, being assessed at 4^95 lakhji, and 158 square miles in revenue- 
free estates. Many of the latter were resumed and ftssesised to revenue 
in 1848^ and the revenue-free area is now only 89 square nnles, w^hilc 
the fiermanently settled re venue-jiaying estatusi measure 6 j 4 square 
miles and pay a revenue of 5-30 lakhs^ 'Fhe Jajtiagar grant w^u'f 
conferred in 1763 subject to periodical retneasurement and rwa,'iseai.v 
mcnl^ il escheated in 1796^ because the proprietor set up an un- 
founded claim under a fotged grant In 1815 the Court of Sudr 
Dfwini AdMat held that the escheat was illegal and ordered reslitu- 
ticuii w'hich was evenlually made in 1848, The term of lease trxpired 
III 1905^ and the revenue wajt then raised from Rs, 9,000 ny Ri 13,000 
fur an area of 38 stjuare miles. 'I1tc proprietors refused to siiccepl the 
settEcment, and the estate was taken under tSovcninient inanagemens ^ 
it was subsequently restart'd to them at the incrt^scsed revcnnCt [>cndinjji 
the decision of their claim that it is n pennanently ?^-ttled estate. An 
area of 731 jiquare miles hoii now been accounted for; an additional 
area of 447 f^quare miles wiii given out in 1848 mlder tem|Kjnirj" 
leases- i'art of this had been lJ!sUr].>ed by the proprietor of the 
Jaymigsu grant under his ftirgcd grant prior to 179^; this was settled 
in 1848 direct with the penmn^ in who were styled 

In the same year other slate 3 ands> which liad been 
encroached upon by the proprietors of permanently settled estates 
and their tenant^ were sepuraied from the estates claiming tliciUi and 
Settled with the occupants for terms of dthcr tw^emy-live or fil^y years, 
and lands which had been rcclaitned by squatters were simihu'ly dealt 
with, 'fhe aggregate assessment on these two classes of cslalcfl was 
2 laklui^ Ulien the shorter Iciitscs fell in, the /dltfAs consxfned were 
resettled at cnhoivced rentak up to 1898^ by which date the longer 
turms had also expired, and a general resettlement was effected on the 
basis of a regular ?,urvLy and M:ieniitjc Li^c;»^njcnt which luid 
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carried out duriTi|^ tite prt^Hous six yearn. Ai tiie same time, ai! ucw 
reclamnlions wurc settled with the occu|HnU, Eseluding Jaymit^ar^ 
ilic iDtal area thus brought under sifittlciticiii in iSyS Wi'as 5*5 
miles whidi was assessed nndl 1935 at 6 iakhs. About 65 Klfi^e 
in kies liave heuit sold under the V'^asle i^nd^ rules for tea cultivatioHj 
ftkid 2 square miles have been aeijiiired by the .-VisaTn-Bengal Kj.iilway , 
the aroit not included in any of these catcgcjHes is still at the disposal 
of the state. 

U must not be supiKjscd from ibis brief summary that each uf the 
classes of tistiitcs is homogeneous of \& dearly defined from the otherx* 
On the cotitiur)% the fields of jicmiaiienily settled esLiics und of /ri/n-b 
held under tem|Jurary leases aie interlaced on the gnsund like ia|uarus 
on a chess-boartb and titc correct cla-ssificaiion of each field accord 
ing to the pariicular estate to which it belongs is a task of enormous 
difficulty. The tempomrily liettled estates number no leas than 
So^oDO; 3.1^500 art and the ocoll^jonts have a right to resettle’ 

luent in 1925 at such rents as tkivemmout may theit fix ; *^ti^ 

yJrrif or farrm?, which carry no such right; and 45,000 are 
holdings pure and simple. All these temporary^ holdings are grouped 
with refcnancu to locality into five Clo\'erumenl estates, each which 
is marukgcd by an ^^ffice^ styled a irAdj thvir headn-iUiirt'era 

aru ui Chittagong, Cox^s Bizar. MtkaniA, Patil, and Raojan, and tlieir 
tjrincipal duly is the coHectiofl of the rents. I he permanenlly settled 
ciHLttt^ number 18,63^6, 

1‘he total land nsvenue demanil is equivalent to 35 per cent, of the 
gross rcniid of the Dislrivtp and live incidence on each cultiviucd acre 
is Rs, r-13-7, as comiiared with only K-0-13-2 m N^iikhali and 
R. ;n ripiJtni. Rents are very high, jxirtly because llic land 

h fcnilL and thc pressure of iiopulation on the cultivated area is great, 
and partly because uf the large rerniimnces mucle Ui the Pisinct h) 
persons omployod ebewhere. The averuge fjcr acre \a.^ for t e 
differenl c of tenanU : ry ots liolding ol fisod raUrs i^y Rs. 4-4^ 
per acTcj soUlcd ryots, occuix^t:) ryut^ 4-; 

noil-occupancy ryots, Rs, 4-&-3i imdcr-ryoLSp Rs 6-&’-o. 

The following table shows the collccticms of land revenue and total 
revenue {principal heads oiily)i in thousands of rupees : — 
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Oufiide the munidplitics of Ciiittaooko arid Cox* Ba^ab, loc^ 
.iffiiirs arc managed by a lYviXm-i Wrd, which cK(>ends^a^ui 2 lakhs 
annually, mainly derived ifoni the zi^kd ecss rates and from a con- 
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tiibiiliott from I*mviriiciiil revenues. Tn 1903 4 ihc income amt^unted 
to Rs. [p9&,ooo, of which Rs. 77^000 w^its deH ved from mtt^: atid the 
exfjcnditure was Rs. ipSj^ooo. inclitdiTig Rs. 85^000 on f^tjblie works 
ancl R-s* 40^000 on cducatEor^ 

^fhere lighthouses Rutubdii and at Nurninn^s Point. 'I’hc 
CMivtTtintcnt cnihiinkniunl at KatubdiiL^ which destroyed by the 
storm-wave of 1^97, has been retired ; and a Liovernnictit dike 
IJTOtecLs j^rl <if the coast-line. 

'Vhe [district contains 13 /Aaftas or police stations and ao outiJCKsts, 
I'he force under the I district Superintendent numbers 3 inspectoi>i^ 
36 Aub-inspeciorsT j6 ht^tl conslablqs^ and 426 coriNtAbleSii in addition 
to a rural police of 2^44^ and 215 ^a^trdaf'S^ The District 

jail at Chittagong has accommodatfon for 103 prisoners^ And a sub- 
biidiary jail at Cox^s RIaSj For 20. 

In respect of education the District is very' progressive. In i^oti 
5-a (icf cent, of the (wptilation (t 1^7 males and 0-5 fcnialcs) could read 
and write. The total numiier of pupib under instruction increased 
from 46,1^4 in 1892-3 to 57,205 in ryoo-t^ w'hile 571^44 boys and 
7 j 7-5 '^ere at school in 1503-4, being respeclis'ely 6o'i and 

7- 3 i>eT cenL of thofte of school-going age^ The pErccniage for bo)^ 
was the highest in Hengab anti tliat for girls higher than elsewhere 
outside ('alcutta. ^fhe totid number of cducuticjiial in,StitutionS, 
public and jirivate, in 1903-4 was 1,987,^ consisting of Arts 
college^ 55 secondary schools, iirji primary schools^ and 789 ,sp4-"cial 
jicliooU. Thu cjirjjendiiure tm cducatnin was 19 lakhs^ of which 
Rs. 40,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 39^000 from District 
funds from inuuicijKl] funds, and Rs. 90^000 frnui fccs^ The 

princtpsil cduL'aticmal institution is the ArL^ collq^c in Clhittagong town. 

In njoj the District coniaiiit^d 13 <li?fpen?sarie^^ of which 3 had 
accommodation for 6o in^patienus. In all, 137,00* out-patients and 
Hoo in patiunt*^ were treated during the year, and 4,000 operatioiw were 
performed The expenditure on medical Institutions w'as Rs. 
ifcf which Rs. 10,00* was comnljuted by (jovemmeiit, Rs. i5hMo was 
derh^d from laicjtl and R^. 3,*00 from muntci^^al funds, and R^*- 8,0*0 
from subscjipiiiins, 

^'accination is compulHory only within tnunkipal areas^ but 6 ?,ooo 
persons^ ™- 47 pfir ii*Q* of the iiopulation, were vaccinated iti 3 90J“4 t 
compared with a tatin of 34 per i^ooo for Bengal. 

[Sir \\. W* Munler, SMisfiCij/ .-/cwirw/ vol. vi (1876.)^ 

H. j. S> Cotton, /fts/ufy (Calcutta, 1880); UeddeSr 

ff/t TfHuw (C^eutta, 18*38); 

flf rAf e/ m iAe Stff/fmift/ (w/ ^Wj 

fw CAiUiigaif^ (Calcutta, 1877- 1900), ft vqis. ^ G. H, Allen, 
i^ooKj 
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Chittagong Subdivision. - Hidd-tjuaneTs sttbdivision of ChitU- 
gcwig District, Kasiern liongtil and A^^sant. lying bctwtwn 21*51'’ and 
ji® 59' N. and 9*° 30' and 9s® 13' E., wittl an ana of t.Sgd square 
niiles. 'rlic subdivision consists of a long strip of land between the 
sea and the hills, divided in the centre by the Sltakund hills, and 
bordered on the north and south by the onges of Hill 'I’ipjwta and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, The pfjpulation in *901 was 1,(53,081, 
compared with 1,102,161 in rBoi. It coninins ih* head-quartern town 
of Chittapono (ixjpulaiion, 22,140) and 1,117 villages. Jlu‘deri.wiy 
is 722 ^lersons per stjuare mile, compared with 213 in Cox’s Biucir 
and 543 for the whole District, 'I'lie only itnportanl place iKsidtM 


Ia SiTAKUNfp. 

Chittagong Town,— Head-qoaftors of Uie Divisi<m and District of 
the iiame name in Eastern Bengal and .U-sam, situated in 22“ 21' K. 
and 91® 30' E., on the right hank of the Kamaphuti river, 12 miles 
from its mouth. The population in lyor was 22,140, of whom ijiSCI 
were Muhammadans, 7,109 Hindus, 873 t^hrisiians, and 41* Buddhist,. 
The Instoty 0/ the town has been narmted in the article on Chitta- 
uo.Nt; District. It was constituted a municijiality in 1S64. Tiie 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 58,000, and 
the cx|)endtture Rs. 5 i,OQo. In 1903-4 'he income was Rs, ^,000, in 
eluding Rs. 20,000 derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs, 12, w 
from .1 Lonsenancy rale, Rs, ,t,ooo from a lax on vehicle^ and Rs. 
4,000 from tolls while Rs. 7,™ was received W fees from t^umtioi^ 
institutions. The tnetdence of tasaiion was Rs. i 13-5 \>^r head ol the 
population. In the same year the expenditure was Rs. 55.®“- 
chk-r items being Rs. 1,000 spent on lighting, Rs, JS-™* tonserv- 
ancy. Rs. 9,00000 mniical relief. Rs. 6.000 on roads and Rs. 8,poo on 
education. IVuter is supplied tbraugli pipes from a reserved tank to 
Bakshir H.it, the commerrnaj qiiitner. . . 

Chittagong was already an important |>lace of trade m the 
century, wtien the Portuguese metelwnis gave it the nmne of f urto 
Gmndo, and it is still iltc chief port in harstern iJengjil, The corotmc- 
lion of the Assam-Bengal Railway has iiitttle it the *■ 

tmde of Assam ami )sirt of fiastem Bengal. The clncf husmes |s the 
exfxirt of jute, which is baUxi at MriSj anganj and either ship|ied theme 
by steamer to (lilndpur aiwl railed to Cbiitagotig or dispatched dim^t 
in brigs to that port. Piece goods, salt, and Itcrusene 01 ,irc imjw 
and rice, tea, and hides are the principal exports. e lota « ue n 
the cx[«rts in 1903 4 was 316-7 including juie (tog-a hi^hf.), 

lea (.02-4 lakhs), and rice (23 6 lakhs). The value of the imports in 
the same year was 76-1 lakh-s including sail (2-3 lakhs), and irachmeiy 
and railway plant (7-2 lakhs). A steamer jetty ha-s been built, and a 
-wrrind is under con^niction. The lowm contains numerou-s pubtic 
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hiiiklinj^S mclMdsiij^ tlic church, j (Ine r.ingc ^*f novcrlHiicnt t>fficcR, the 
general hospital, and railway offices. The jail has accominodatiflii for 
2QJ prisonetK. The Chittagong College teaches up to the stantlinl 
of the CaJcuiLi University^ and in r^oi Irad 43^ pupil^^ on I he rolls. 
There is also an important madra^ti for Muhaintnodan students. 
Chittagong ifj the ternsinus of the Assam-Bcngal Railway, and extensive 
workshop?; are :$ituntod at Pah^rtali^ a suburb of the town. It is also 
(he head'quancra of the Cornmisstoiicr of the Division, of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway Votuntecr Rifles, who tinml>er and of a detach¬ 
ment of the Eastern Bengal Votunteer Rides, including a mounted 
section. 

Chittagong HiB Tracts^ A frontier District in the ChiEtagong 
Division of Eastern Bengal and Assain^ lying between 21^ rib and 
47' K. and gi* 41^ and ^2° 42^ with on area of s+tjS square miles. 
U is bounded on the north by the State of Hilt Tippem: on the west 
by Chittagong l>ifrtrM:t i on the south by Arakan; and on the east by 
the Xnrthem Arakan Distnct of Burma and the iHiishai Hills Disttict 


of Assam. 

B4:twcen the plains of Ekngal and those of Up|ier Burma stretches a 
hilly tract of primaeval forest^ Ijoundcd on the north by the State of 
Hill Tippera and by Aitsam, and 00 the iiouth by the 
tnw? Hurmese province of .Arakan. .V succession of hill 
ranges nins from north-w'est to south-east, determining 
the geographical and ethnical disidon of the whole countr)^ into three 
oblong strips, of which the mofit westerly Is known as the Chittagorijit 
Hill Tracts; the central strip constitutes the Hh^ls, and the 

eastern the Chik HtLi.SL, which fomi p?ui of Upper llurma. 

The general aspect of the District is a tangled maas fjf hill, raviiw 
atid rlilf* covered by dense tree, bush, and creeper iutigl& The 
mountains are steep, and can only be ascended slowly and painfully 
along nanow rigrag paths through the jungle# The highest hills are 
Keokrfidong (4,054 feet) on the watershed of the Rftnkhiang nver^ and 
E^yramid hill (3,017 feet). 

The principal rivers are the Fknkv, KajtNAPHLrM, Sat^oi;, and 
Mai'Avt L'iiARl. The Ramaphull and Fenny flow transversely stcross I ho 
main lines tjf the hills and have no regular volleys 5 but the reverae is 
the case with the Sangu and MAtimuhari Hversj which run parallel to 
the ranges, until they debouch in the plains, and also with the two main 
tributaries of the Kamaphuli, the KAallang and Chmgri, which do 
the same. These rivers are of great depth during the rains : but the 
rapidity and rioTence of their current and their sl^jp turns and whirl¬ 
ing eddies render them tinnavigahle by large craft within the limits of 
the District, and present considerable dangers to small boatSr fa 
addition to (hese rivers, there is a network of hill streams, on which 
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r4iTioes rttoTie are able tri piy, fitiJ these t>n\y in A mcntnlain 

lake of greal lieauty Is ^iiuaied on tbe easl of tiKr TiiOg hil]; 

it Is abou^ a mile long by a quarter of a niil^ broad, and is vfvU stocketl 
vvith fish. 

The District not been geolc^ically explored, but so far as is 
known the reeks belong to the Upper Tertiar}' period. 

The hills are covered with lnuriftta^^ 

and A list of the princE|Ml trees 

will be found in ihc section on Forests. There are many kinds of 
haml>oos, including J^amlmta Jjw/i/a, pw^tinr, amridffra^rff, and anri- 
rw/oftr, as well as Afe/^ttJrKa Ttrims/a^fyifm and 

fithcRf. Canes, of various species, htrujp^t {LtVti^fa /eZ/tr/rf), and a 
thatching-gT^s.s know^i as are common 

products. Orchids and ferns grow' tverywhere in great variety and 
profusion. 

The forests afFt>rd an asylum Eo nuinerE>u5 wild animals, including 
elcpliants, tigers, leopards, Ijoth ordinary’ and clouded {fSr/it 
rhinoceros, bison, three kinds of bear—the Himalayan black l^car 
{l/rff^s the sloth beat [Ahr/untts i/rjiWf), and the >fflla>an 

bear; and three kinds of doer—the sSmAar^ and liarking-deef. 
The rivers swami wiEh fiFsh, and excellent nvabseer fishing is to be had 
in their upper reachejiH 

The climate is cool, bin the valleys are unhealthy in September 
The lainfaJ] is veiy heavyj averaging 94 inchea for the whole Distnet. 
December and Januarv' are the only dry' months i 15 inches fall between 
F'ebmary and Mayt and an average of jS inches monthly from June to 
.\ugu5i, while there are 1 1 inches in September, (>| inch^ In October, 
and nearly a inches in Novemlier. 

The history of the Chittagong Hill Tracts U a record of constantly 
recurring raids on the part of the eastern hill tribes^ and of the 
operarions undertaken to repress them, of which a Hfsiorr 
full narrative w'ill be found in the article on the 
Lushai HiLt.s. It will sufhee to say here that the earliest nientEon of 
ibese raid-s is to be found in a letter from Ehe Chief fiC Chittagong to 
Warren Hastings, the Govcmof-General, dated April lo, 1777* tt>m- 
plaining of the violence and aggressions of a mouniainccr nAitied 
Rlmu Khan, the leader of 3 band of KOkis or I.ushais; and that 
they continued without any long intermission down to tS^fi when 
the Lushai Hills were annexed to British territory. 

'fhe recorded popuiadun mcreased from 69,607 in 1S73 to 101,597 
in iftSf, to 107^186 in iSpi. and to W 4 f 7 ^a in rcyor. llic Census 
uf 1S7 j was, however^ very imperfect, and the actual populations 
grow'th of population has probably not exceeded what 
might be expected in a sparsely inhabited but fairly himlthy trad. 
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I'htre is a lar^e LimouTit of in^niiy^ atid the ptoportion of |>eriif]n^ 
mentally amounts to per i.coo of the population. 

Statistics of the Caisus of 1901 are shown in the followin^f table. 
There are no regular subdivisions, and the separate areas represent the 
circles Or jurisdictions of the thretj chtefsp whO-Ht functions are de¬ 
scribed below under .Administration :— 
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Inhere are no towns, and 21 r of the villages have a population of less 
than SQO, w^bile that of only one exceeds 2,000. "J'be head-quarters of 
the District arc at FtAhtr.AMATl. It the area of 1,385 square miles of 
uninhabiied forest Reserves be deducted., the density is J3 perstins jjer 
square mile. There is a little immigration from (!hittagong« and a few 
persons have eraigratci;! to Hill Tippera. The proportion of females to 
ever>' im malctJ is only 90 in the District-bom, and 8j in the total 
population. Jluddhists rmmbeir 83,000+ Hindus 3&,ooOp and Musal- 
mins 5,000. The Clhakmls speak a corrupted Bengsh; the Magh% 
Arakinese, a dialect of Burmese; ard the Tipperas a language of their 
own which is akin to KAchlrL 

Hlie most important tribes are the ChakmiLs, who number ^ 

^taghs, 35,000; luid theTippera-S 23 jOOo^ between them they account 
for nii>e-tcnlhfj of the population. The Clmkmls arc a Mongoloid race, 
probably of Arakanese origin, though they have inlemuurried largely 
wilh Bengalis. They are divided into three sulv-tribes—Chukin.% 
I>oingnak, and 'rungjainya. 'Fhc Dolngnaks broke away from the 
nuiin tribe a century ago and fled to Arakan; of late years some have 
relumed to the Cox’s subdivision of Chittagong District* The 

’[‘ungpinyES immigrated from .Arsitaii as late as 1818, and spoke 
Amluinese until rcGently+ Child-marriage is unkm^wn^ and divorce 
and remarriage of widtiws are pornrittetL The Chakuils occupj' the 
central and northern portions, or rather less than half of the Distrkit i 
they bum their dead and offer invocations to spirit'^* The Maghs^ ^ 
the Bengalis call the natives of Arakan, are found chiefly in the south¬ 
ern circle, under the sway of the Bomong chief; they are, for the mosc 
part, the descendants of Arakan:ese who fled hither when their own 
ctmntry was overrun by the Burmese in 1784. They arc divided into 
tltree sections- The jhumia, or cultiii'aiDrs o(/A m mSj a term which will 
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Iw described Itiier, regard themselves ns the ahorigiren of the Htll 
'I'mcts, w contrasted with the Roang or Araknn Mnghs, while ihe flarua 
or RSjbaiisi Maghs haw iniermanietl with Beng<ilii. It is the last- 
named groujr from which the wtiU-known Mngh cooks arc recruited- 
The Tippera-s, who ate ftmod chiellj' in the Mong circle, are described 
in tire article on the Hiu- Tippers Staley which is their home. The 
Chakmis and Mnghs are Buddhists, while the Tippcnts aw Hindus- 
No less than 66,000 persons witli 42,000 depertdants arc engaged in 
nomadic agricttlture, and 10,000 arc plough cultivators, 

There arc only Jji Christians, of whom 546 are natives ; the Baptist 
Mi.ssionary Society has a centre at Rfiti^lmlti, but the number of 
converts is very small. 

I he District consists largely of hills, which arc unsuitable for plough 
cultivation, and the slopes cannot be terraced, as they are in the 
Hinulaya'i, for want of stones for revetment. A gt™' AirimiJiure. 
port of the total area is thus unsuitable for plough 
cultivation, and the only feasible method of liibge is that kmiwu as 
jhumt which is practised under dilTerent names all over India wherever 
the conditimts are similar. In the months of January' and Febraniy 
a convenient piece of forest land is selected; the bamboos are clewed 
and the smaller trees felled, but large trees are only denuded of their 
lower branches: the cut jungle is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in 
April it is fired. If it has thoroughly dried and no rain has fallen since 
the ikuM was cut, this firing reduces all but the largest trees to ashes, 
and bums the soil to the depth of an inch or two. 'Hie ground is ihw 
cleared of charred logs and debris, and ns soon M lieavy 
and saturaies the ground, the jh«m is jilanted with mixed seed^f 
cotton, rice, melons, cucumber, pumpltins, yants, and rnaiiC- 
method of sowing is very primitive; the seeds are mixed m a l^itet, 
and the sower makes a small bole in the ground with a ^ or 
chopper and drops in the mined seeds. The mai« npens about the 
middle of July: the melons, vegetables, and grain are harvesled in 
September, and the cotton in October and November. I his method 
of culiivaticm entails great Labour and incessaiit care , the young p ant 
have to be constantly weeded and guarded against the depredation* of 
wild Iwg. deer, monkeys, and parrots. Moreover, the system is a very 
wasteful one, oa the some jh^ amnot be cultivated two JCSR 
succession, and the land takes from seven to ten years to recover. J ne 
out turn is very uncertain, but from a successful the reiicus aw 

very largc^as much as three or four hundred fold being occasionally 
obtained. Efforts are being made, with a Wr measure ^ su«es^ to 
induce the people to abandon io 

for which them is still plenty of suitable land lying waste m the valley 
ftlting the cour^ of some of the larger nveri- 
voi_ K. ^ 
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Rice k the jitaple crop; coUcm k also grown for expon; sesa muni 
IS important, and a little tea is ciwlttvated. No agricultural statisliirs 
arc amilable. Persistent cirorts have beert made by Govemmenl to 
cnoouragc the hill-men to settle dowTi to plough eultimtion, wherever 
this is practicable; and that some success has been nttained is fihowTi 
by the fact that the rental of such lands has increased during the last 
six years from Rs, 10,000 to Rs, i6,ooOd The area under the plough 
now extends to nearly 14,500 acres ^ three-quarters of it groif rice 
and one-hfth mustard. The growth of cotton and Ls also on the 
increase. 

In addition to the ^uncksSfid' forests, the area of which amounts to 
3,755 square miles, * reserved^ forests cover 1,585 square miles, m 
more than a quarter of the District. They are 
or«ts, divided into hve Reserves; namely, the KS-sSiang 
(763 ^uauc miles), Rankhiftng (215 square miles), Stt^ljxihilr (ti 
square miles), Mat^muhari (251 square miles), and Sangu {145 square 
miles). The forests contain i^luable timber and bamboos; the m-rwi 
useful trees are the /dm/ [£agfrs/r^mia {C^drr/a 

7 b&na), g£[jnMr [Gme/ifta cM//ds 

and {Di/tifrvKitrfiiJs /wr^ifrafus}. In 1903-4 the rct'eipts of the 

Forest department amotinted to Rs. 83 ,000. 

Cotton cloth ts ?^'OVcn by the hill-woincii for home consumplfcin- 
Dug-outs are made and exported in considerable iimiiiber?t to Chitta- 
Tfid d NoJikhJOij where they are shaped into 

larr genemlly selected is rM/^/as or 1 lie 

dimensions of these dug-outs vary from a small canoe, iS feet long and 
a J feet broad^ to btg 60 feet by 3; and their price mnges 

from Rs. 10 to Rs* 700^ Tea is manufactured on one estate, which 
yielded an out-turn of 19,000 lb. in 1903- ZJir^rand axe-heads are n'lade 
in the winter by immigrant blacksntiths from ^fonghJT and elsewhere. 

Cotton is the principal article of export; 69,000 maunds were 
exported in 1903--4. Rice, sesamum seed, and a little mustard seed 
luid tobacco form the remaining staples. There h a small import of 
picoc^gctMis, rice, salt* lobocco, and dried fish- The trade ts priiKnpally 
in ibe hands of Itengalis, and is carried on by water with Cbitlagong. 
The chief centres are at HAN'^AitUAN, C.'handraghona, Rankhtafig, 
RA^foSjHATl, isubalong, bARKjvl, Mabllchart, tind AjodbyA, 

The rivers are the princi|Kil means of communtcation, but the 
intcrioT is being gradually opened up by roods. The District cotitains 
a3o miles of umnetulled roada, but thet^u are only bridle-^jaliis and are 
not passable for carts. Ibe most important conned Riiigdmlli wiib 
f hittagfjng and with DemiHgiri in the Lushai Hills; the former is 
bridged throughout, but the latter is a fair-wcaibt-r track only. Bridged 




hridle-|>aths are under constnidion from R^ngHiolii Ho MaltMcIwifr, 
from B^nd,irban io Poaoj^'s Hm, and from Bindmrtian to ChandmgbonlS. 
A Government sltiarjier plies weekly on tbe Kamaphuli river froni 
Chittagong to Rclngaoi^lti, a diKliinee of 65 fitiles. A tramway has been 
cinwEnlctesJ at Biirka! to TOible travellers to avoid (ho rapids in the 
Kama[>hu!C 

I he Hill Tracts formed ftirt of Chittagong District until i860, 
when they were separated from Chittagong and placet! under an officer 
colled the Hill Superintcndtfnt. Seven years later Ajj^inkifatlon. 
his fiinctbns were cnlargctl, and he was styled the 
Deputy-Commu^sioner of the Hill I'racts. In after the annesca- 

tiun of the Liishai Hills, the tract lost much of its importance* and 
was reduced to the Jitatus of a sulxliveiion in charge of an Assii^lant 
Commissioner immediately subordinate to the Divisional Commissionei'. 
In 1900 it was again formeil into a District hy Regulation I tjf lliat 
year, and the old designution of Siipcrintei^ent was rostoml to the 
officer in charge. 'Phe boundaries were ru^-iKCilp and a strip on the 
east, including Dent^iriwiih a iKipulntion of about 1,500, was mm 
ferred to the Lusliai Hills. The District was at the same time divided 
into the Chakma, Mong* and Itomong citeles, each of which lA'as 
placed under the jurisdiction of Its own ebief, who was made respon¬ 
sible for the collection of the revenue and for rcguLiting the internal 
afiairs of bis villages. 'Die Chakma circle occupies ihe centre and 
north of the Diittrict, the Bomong circle is in the south, and the 
Mong circle in the north ■west. A headman is in charge of each tillage; 
he collects the revenue and receives a commi^ion on his collections^ 
'fhe migmiion of ryots from fjfic circle to another is discouraged as 
much as possible. 

Thc ordinary cofles of civil and criminal procedure are quite unsuitefl 
to the nXjuiremon ts of the primUive inhabitants of this remote lia.ct*and 
tbe admiLiistration of justice is cariicil on in accordance with a few 
simple rules frumrd under Regultiiion 1 of 1900. Petty casts are dealt 
with by the village headmen, and I he three chiefs, subject to the general 
control fliid snpervisiQn of the SupcrinterKltnt and hts two assisuinc^ 
who hear appeals from their orders and themselves try all important 
cases and suits } the CommissicaieT of the Division exercises the powens 
of a Sessions Judge and also of a Higli Court except in the case of 
senterveea of doith, which require the confirmation of the I^l 
Govemnient. 

In former tiniisi (he only revenue obtained From the District conrisled 
of a capiLiLion or jMm tax* which m 1846-7 yielded Rs. i i,Sm, Since 
tS 6 j revenue has also been derived from (be futesls and from the leasu 
of ihaldlinggrEWs plots, and perscins cultivating wath the plough have 
been assessed on the area of their holdings in lieu of the old capitation 
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ui\ 1 the onlv stamp r^veiiuep however^ h ihat obiaincd from th<j sak of 
pcKtage suimpsj and no income-tax h fealixwi. 

The capitation tax h now nealized at tli* mte of Rs. 4 per family^ of 
which Ks. 2 goes to the chief and R. 1 to the bcadn^n, and only R. 1 is 
taken by Government. 1 ho Government demsindp however^ is fixed for 
Si term of ycais and is paid liy the chief inegpective of the actual 
cotlections, which ^‘ary from year to year. The total revenue in 1 y03-4 
was Rs. ip2S,ooo, including Rs. 67,000 from forests, Rs. s3,000 from 
land revenue, Rs. 9,000 from thatcbing-gra-Wh Rs^ 6,000 fropo ihe 
capitation lax, and Rs, 3,000 from stamps. 

I^d revenue Is assessed only on tand cultivated with the plough. 
In Order to encourage the people to take to this form of cultivation, all 
new holdings are given free for three yearx; the revenue is then fixed 
by the Supers niendent, and may n<a be enhanced for ten years, llie 
average rate of assessnieiit is Rs. 1-6 per acre. ‘‘J'he chief receives two 
annas and the headman three annas of every' rupee of rentai realized 
for plough culiivatioriT w iib the object of enlisting their co-D^x?ralion 
in encouraging it 

The police force is under die direct control of the ^superintendent 
li consists of one inspector, 7 suh-tnspectors, 17 head consiabletSt and 11 j 
con^table^ including a reserve of 3 sub-inspecior^ 10 head constables, 
and 59 con-'-tables. There are in all 6 police hiatlons. Prior to die 
nimexation of the Lushai Hlllst a mucli stronger body of police woii 
mamkained as a prolenUion against raick ; its strength in 1675 was £156. 
The present police are armed with Marti ni-Henri rifles. There is 
a lock-up at RSogOmatl, tn w'hich persons sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonnicnt are confined{>thcr prisoners are sent to the jail 
at Chittagong. 

Male education is further advanced than might have been expected 
in such a remote tract, and the Census of 1901 showetl that 4^5 per 
cent, of the population (7 9 and 0 ^ females) could read and 

wnte, 'Ilie number of pupils in the schools increased from 721 iu 
1893-3 to 1^195 in 1900-1, while 1^574 boys and 115 girls w'cre at 
school in 1903-4, bemg respectively 15*3 and 1-3 per cenL of those of 
school'going ogc. 'Fhe number of cducalional institutions, public and 
prii-atc, in that year was 111; namely, 3 secondary» Si primary^ and 
37 special schools. 'Die ex|Krndlture on education was Rs. 20^000, of 
which Rs. v 6,ogo eanic from Provincial funds and Rs. joo from fees- 

The Hill 'i'racts contain 3 smaEI police hospitaisp one at R^ng^rnSti 
and the other at BOndarbin. Two chuntable oilt-door dbpttnsariw 
opened in 1902 at Mafiikcherf and Mahalcharln and a third in 
1904 at Rilngdnviti. During 1903 the coxes of fi,ooo out-patients were 
treated^ and 123 operations were performetl ^ the cost of niajntenarw:e+ 
amounling to Rs. 3,00c, w:as mti by Ckivernmcnt. 
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Vaccination has been com;)uliiory since iSpj. The isreat distances 
and bad cuiivniunicalions aie obstacles to ppogtess,but 6,700 persoosior 
54 pcf 1,000 of the inhabitants, were succtasfolly vaccinated in 

[Capt. T. H. IJ!wilt, Hiii TruKis 0 / Chitttgimg and ZhvtHm thtreof 
(Calcutta, 1869), and Th fly m the ff'(fff/(i88s); and Emil Riebeck, 
ChitiagdHg ffsll 7'nteis, tntnslaied by Prof. A. H. Keane (iSSjJ,] 
Chittang.— River in Aatblla and Kamal iJistiicis, Punjab. Ste 
CHrtUTAXO. 

Cbittoor Subdivision (Dliy/wf'j.^Subdivistun of North Arcot 
District, Madras, consisLing ejf the taluks of CHt'rrooR and PALMAstER 
and the PesfUASuRU 

Chlttoor Taluk.— yy/'wit in the centre of North Arcot District, 
Madras, lyirrg Ivtween i j* and 13* 3 *^ 7 ®^* 4 ®^ ®ri(l 79 ^9 E- 

Jl is the largest tdlak in the District, luninfi an area of 793 square 
miles ; nnd it contains one town, Chi rrooR (popeiation, 10,893), the 
beadniuartcrs of the District, and 338 villnses, TTie poputaiion in igot 
was 309,868, compared with 300,14? in tSgt. The demand for land 
reveiiiie and cusses in ig*3“4 was Rs. 3,31,000, llie i&luk cofisisis uf 
HTi undulating plain, broken by a lar^je ntinibcr of naked rocky hilts 
rising abruptly from ilio surrounding country and covered with enormous 
granite bouldetif. TTie soil is good and large areas are under irrlfiition, 
and the oonirast between the vivid ^een of the patches of cultivation 
and the varied hues of the rocky emincooes is most picturesque. 

Chittoor Town (‘little townHead-quarters of North .^Tr« 
Ibslrict, Madras, and of the taluk of the same name, situat^ in 
13” 13^ N. and 79“ 6' E,, in the valley of the Polni river, on the South 
Indian Railway t8 miles north of Kltpldi jmiLtion, and 100 miles by 
TMd from Madras. Population (1901), 10,893. Being 990 f™i above 
the seri, during the winter month.s it is pleasantly cool; but m fornier 
j'cars it suffered from more than one outbreak of vHmlent fever, and 
in conscqiieiv:t‘ the head-quarters of some of the District staff were 
removed to Vei.coke. Ibe place was a military station until 1874, but 
is now, except us the ofticial centre, of no importance. It contains most 
of the usual courts and offices and a Roman Caibol'c chajvei 

Chittur.— Head-quarters of tlic taluk of the same name in Cochin 
Slate, Madras situated in 10^ 43' N. and 45 ' oa the .Ai^imalai 
river. Population (1901). 8,095, whom 96 iier cenL arc Hindus 
chiefly Brahmans and Nlyars. Several of the latter art substantial 
bud holders, Cotton-w caving is carried on lo some extent in the town. 
It conlains a srruill palace, the offices of the tahsmr and the Distnct 

Munsif, and a high school- 
Chobarl.— Petty State in Kathuwar. Bombay, 

Chodavaram. Minor /.rAr -4 in the j^ency tract of Uo^vari 
District, Madras, lying between 17* 9'"t** ‘ f’ and Bj" 38 and 




Si* Km an arta fjf 715 square mile^. It U boundud on the 
stuilh juk 3 west by the Ccxiavari river, and iueludes almost the whole 
of the tL^MPA hiN country^ The populatLon in 1901 was 23,5391. 
[t contains villages^ Chodavaram being (he head-tituirtens-, The 
demand on account of land w'enue rtnd cesses in 1903-4 ttinountcd to 
ks, The wliole area is occupied by the Eastern ChAts, and 

forests cover nearly 575 square miles^ of which 401 square miles beionj; 
to Govemmcnl, but are not * reseircdt* the Forest Act not tmving been 
extended to this tract. In places the forests are ^^ery heavyi, bul it ns 
jm|x»ssib 1 e to exploit them owing to want of communications. There 
is only one metalled road, from R^jahmundry to Chodavaram, 'fhe 
forest products are timber, tamarinds, turmeric, oranges, was^ iVc, 
which are brought by Mala traders to the markets at C'hadn^^ram and 
hevipatmni. iTe chief tTO|is are rice, pulses, nJ^\ and maiie^ 

while a little tobacco is grown for local con!;umptiun+ Crraphite is nit^i 
with in a few places, but not in [laying quantitiesr 

Chokp —Petty State in Kathiawar, Uombay. 

ChoLa \ in ^\Aoku^5 inscri|itioil't.s, C^rv ; the C^ierai of Pto^ 

lemy,, CWTra of Hiuen Tsiang^ and of Pliny).—One of the three 
ancient kingdoms which, according to tradition, originally divided the 
South of India. Its capiLaJ was at one lime at Uraiyur, now a suburb 
of Trichinopcpiy, IJttle definiie h known of its rulers until the lunth 
centur)', when the capital was Tan^e, but the deciphering of the numcr- 
oii:j! iniicriptions of the dynasty which survive is gTadimlly clearing up 
their hislot^" firum that lime forwards 7’huij expansion In the tenth and 
eleven!h centuries is qiie of the grt^t landmarks of South Indian hifr 
tot)’. 1 hey subverted txdh the Palkvas and the l^^lndyas and also the 
Kasicrn Chfllukyas, with whom they subsequently inaintained friendly 
relations for three generations by internvarriages^ until eventually an 
Eastern (_li 3 .lukya prince ascended tlic Chola throne about the close 
of the ckventh century, kajirflja Dc^-a, who c'ame to the [hrone at 
the end of the tenth cctilury, and was perhu|;ts the greatest of their 
kin^^, seems to have ruled over almost all of wha! is now the Madras 
1 residencyj as well as Mj^sorc and Ccxiirg. fte had an urgiifit^ed army 
and a rcgutir system of civil admEnistrutioii. He did much lo beautify 
hui capiut city, h was about this time that a ciiteful survey of the 
cultivable Lind in the Tamil country was conducted. His successor^ 
fullowed in his fooLvteps and expended thefr wealth in the construction 
of beautiful temples and useful imgaiion works—among the kilter the 
Grand Anicut and several channels in (be J'anjore delta. The dynasty 
declined towards the end of the twelfth ceniuryv falling lieforc the 
Pfindj-as of Madura, the Hoysialas of Dorasaniudr*^ and tiie KAkatlyiis 
uf Warangal, and was eventiijilly overthrown by the Musulinin invjisiun 
of rjro. 
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Chola,— in the Chola TUngQ of ihu HinilLiyaSi I4 h5oq 

fttct ixbQVK the sea, simated in 27* 2^' N* and tcudlng from 

Sikkim Slate to the Chmnbt ^-alley in Tibet. 

Chollstan.— in Bali^walpur Sme, Punjab. Stt Nahr Sa- 

OtKlVAU. 

Chopda TUtika. — T^/aka of East Khlndi^it l>tsirictj Bombiiy^ 
lying bcti^'oen 21*^ S' and Ji® 2$^ N4 and 71“ i'and 75° ^4' E^t w ith 
an area of j6S square mites. There arc two townsp Chopda (pcpula- 
lion, la,612)1, the hcad-quarters, and Adavao (5,983); and ^1 villai;cs. 
The |x*|]ulfltion in 1901 was 7 SiS 50 j compared with 73^819 in 1S91. 
Thu density^ persona per 5 jqtiare mile, is much above the District 
Livcnigc. The demand for bnd revenue in 1903-4 was 3-5 takhs, and 
for cesses Ks. r 5 pOoo. ^I'he /13/w^i exjnsists of two vitlleyap divided by a 
spur of the Sitpura range that runs across jtohiLquely from catst to west 
scniihern valky is a [yan «f the rich north T 3 pti plain, and follows 
the course of that river. The northern or inner i-alley, known as the 
l>hauli iara/, is u broken atsd hitly craiiitr>, unsurveyed, covered with 
dense forest, inluibitcd by Hhlls, arid infested lay wild buostsi Hit; 
Tapti valley is fairly supplied with well water, but none of the streions 
is suited for irrs^tion. The chief rivers ore the T^jUi^ and its tribu- 
Cmius the Ancr and Gtdir The pterailing; soil is a riebp black, alluvial 
chty^ resting on a jArllowIsh subij^uh ^Ihc mutual rainfall average* 
25 inches, 

Chopda Town.— Head-quarters of the fdMa of the same name m 
East Khandcsb District, Boniljay, situated in 21^^ 15' N. and 75* 18 E., 
8 mites from the right hank of the Tipti. 51 north-cast of DhillSa. 
Population (igoijp Chopda is probably a settlemcm of con¬ 

siderable antiquity, and its niin^ fort shows that it was a [jlacc of 
much Conscqucflte utider early Hindu rulers- In 1600 it was a targe 
town and well puopledt with n temple of k3iueshwar, to which Hindus 
camu from great distances. It w-.ls handed over by Sindhta m iSjOt 
restoretl to him in 18371 came agatn under British rule in 1 44, 

There is a large trade in cotton and linseed* I'he ruunici|Kiliiyp which 
was established in 1870^ had an average income during the decade 
ending 1901 of Rs, ro,ooo. In 190^-4 

The town contains a dispensary, 5 cotton ginning factones, s CQltM^ 
presses* and 6 schools with 456 |>upils, ono of whkh, with 30 pupil^ 
is a girls' sehihub 

Chor.— Pcsit in Siniiar State, Punjisb. Sf-f CiiAi it. 

Choringla.— Putty Stntc in Rtwi Kantha, ikimlM)-, 

Cliorasi.-Ceiiinil /j/iwftf ofSunit District, Bomlwy, lytng betireeti 
j' and ji“ tf N. iind M° 4 ^' and 73° S 9 ' E-. w«h an area of 
loa square mtics. ChoriUi conlinins a lowTi^ Suhat (popuUuon, 
149,306),^ the District beudH^iuartcihip and Ramjhk {io, 47 ®)? 
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65 I'he popubdun in 1901 wA’i 1691IO0, cDinparM with 

159,170 in 1^91. Owing lo the inclubyion of the city^ ihe demidLy is 
a^i high as 1,658 pcRoris per sqnare mile, l^nd revenue m 6 cesscs 
atnouiued in 1905-4 to hkhs. The rdrmii a rietity wooded 

plairt, with highly cuidvuted fields enclosed with hedges With the 
exception of the Tfipd, which forms the northern boundary for about 
18 miles, there is no river of importuncep and tlie watcr-supfsly is 
defective, owing to the ^mAllnes^ of the village resenoirs and the 
brackishness of the well WHtCfh 

Chot^ I^igpur DivIsLDt:t.™A Di^-ision of Bengal, lying between 
a I® 58" and 34* 49^ N. and 85* 30^ and 86^ 54^ H. The hcad-qu4rte» 
of the Division arc at Ra^^cki, arid it includes five Districts, with area, 
population, and revenue as siwwn below 
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After the suppression of the Kol rebellion of i35i“a this tract was 
Exempied by Regulation XIII of 1855 from the opemtioi^ of the general 
laws and reguEation^ and every branch of the administmtion was vested 
in an officer appointed by the sii|>retDe GoveTnment and styled the 
Agent to the Govemor-Gencfal, SouthAVesi Frontier. In 1854 the 
desigruition of the province was changed to CholA Nagpur by Act XX 
of thill year; and it has been admintstered since that date os a non^ 
regulation province under the iHtetitenant-Govemor of Bengal^ the title 
of the chief executive officer being at the same lime changed to 
Commissioner, and thoi tif officers in charge of Districts to Deputy- 
Commissioner. The Commisisioincr exercises general control over the 
smalt Chord Nigpur States of Kluirsawftti and Sariukel^- 

1 he So-called Chotft N.lgpur plateau extuiids beyond the limits of tlw 
Dhision into the Tributary States of Choil Nagpur and Orissa on the 
south-w'est and south, and through the SantU Paninas 10 the Ganges 
on the north-east, while its outlying IHnge^ stretch out into the south of 
the J atna and Bhigalpur Dnisions on the north and into the weal of 
the Burdwan Di^-ision on the easL The word 'pkteau^is used, for 
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wmi of A betif?r d<s>ignation^ for thi'i tract of elevated coiJiitr>% and is 
not intatdcd to imply that the afca referred to fornis ao open tahle-land 
like that to the uanh of Ci%i^ Colony. There are three plateaus in the 
stricter acceptatioii of the terntn one in Kinchi and two in Haianba^h. 
El here the country is often very brokenp and numerous rang^es 
or groups of steep liitls are intersected by deep ravines and oexasion- 
ally by open valleys* Tl>e geological formation h gneiss, freely imer^ 
bedded with micaccou-S iiliceou^, and hombtendic schists, passing into 
transition or metamoq^hic rocks in West Bengal and iSoulh Bihar^ 

The recorded popukvion increased from 3.147,609 in rS;! lo 
4HJa5.9fi9 in i%Si and to 4.^28.79? in iBgi; hut the earlier cntimem^ 
ttona were defective. The density k t8i persons per square mile, 
compared with 438 for Bengal as a whole. In 1901 Hindus constituted 
68'5 per cent, of the total population^ Muhanitliadans 5-7 \>ct ccn[.. 
Chmtkns (of whom all except 1^191 were native.^) ^-9 per cent, and 
Aiiimists 35^7 per cent., while among the remainder were 853 Jains. 
The Division k the home of nuuicr<jus non-Aryan tribes, who were 
never properly subjugated either by the early Aryan invaders or by the 
Paihan and Mugluil emjwors, or indeed by any outside power until 
the advent of the British. They liave thus in thcii mountain 

fastncsscji an individuality in respect of tribal organizaiiont religion, and 
language which tliesr congeners in the plains have h:Hig since lost, fhey 
arc gradually al^andoEiIng tlieir tribal dialects in favour of the nearest 
Aryan form Of speech, Hindi to the north and west, Oriy^ lo the south* 
and Bengali lo the cast ; but a krge Tiimibiir still speak their own 
languages, which are divided by philolopsU into two great families, the 
Miind^ and the Dm,\idian. I'his distinct iotij however, is mereb 
indication of some earlier |^Oilsttcal condiiion, uiid does not represent any 
cornesjjonding divergence of pSiysical type. The most dijunctive of the 
tribes represented are the Santilk (see Santal PABCAKAli) in HailribSgh, 
Mftnbhilimi and Singhbhtlm, ihe ^tuh'DAs in R^cht, the Okaons m 
R*inchi md the '["ribuiary Statesp the Hos in SinghbhOm, the Bhljuijs 
in iMatibhOm and Singhbhiiim, and the Gontk m the TribiiUry^ Sut^ 
A remarkablu increase in the number of Christians look place dunng 
the decade ending 1901, due |irinci|ially 10 new convpi^ions in Klnchl, 
where Christians numbered 124,958, eom|iarei! with only 75 i ^3 
ten years previously* llic German Lutlierart missionaries have here 
inec with great success; and the District U also a gr^t centre of Koman 
Catholic missionary enterprise, containmg ihree-fifths of the total 
number of their converts in Bengal. 

The Division contains 13 towns and 231^76 \iltagei.. 

(25,970) is the only town with a population eiceeding zOpOM inhabt^ 
umis, Cboti Kfigpur possesses gresit mineral wealth, especially in 
respect of coab the principal fields being the Gliidlh coal-field in 
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Hoitilnbnghp ih^ Jhfi-rria cual-ftdd in MUjibhanip aiid She hulluii- 

CQAl-field in Fal^niAii. The output of Doal .ind coV^ in lyo^ wsls 
3,329,000 Lons. Mica is mined in Hozlribighr md 54; tons were 
produced in 1903* 1 'he Jain temples at Faba-snath Kill yearly attimt 
thousands of pIlgrimN; other interesting aniiquitic^ are the ruins of n fort 
at Fan'CHLT and of temptKi at sevcTal places in the M^bhOm District. 

Cbotfl. Nltgptir States.— A term formerly applted to nine Native 
Siaiea in Chota Nfl^ur^ Bengal, consisting of th<r seven Tributary 
Suteb of Chano Bhakab^ Korea, Surguca, Uimii'L-m, Jashpui^ 
IJancpum, And Bon'AI, and the two Feudatory States of Kuar^awast 
and ^araikiua, Thu five Slates first named were tmnsferrud in 
October, 1905, to the Ccnirul Provinces, as |)art of the territorial redis- 
tributtCKH eoniiecicd with ihe formation <}f the new' Fro\ince of Eastern 
Itengal and .\ssarTi, and the OriyA-s|>eaJving Slates of f^ingpur and 
itonai were at the same time attached lo the Orissa Tributary' Staies. 
I’hu ChoEft N'lgpur Slates iKerefore now include only ihtr two jsntall 
States of Khan^wSn and Saraikeli. rhcse States which lie between 
22^ 19^ and 22^ 34^ X. anti Sj® and 86® o'" E., have a total area 
60J w^uare miles, and are practically wedged in between the 
DisiricUsp of MdnhhOin and Singlibhilm. I'htjy are bounded on the 
north by the Districts of RiUichl and M^nbhQm; on the east and west 
by Binghbhtlm - md cffi the siiulh by the Orissa Slate of ^layurblianj 
and Singhbhdm. 


Chot 3 . Sinchuli^ —Peak in the SinchulA range, in the Alipur sub- 



and separating BriLish from BhuitAi] territory. The elevation is 5ttJ95 
Tout above sot-level. 


Chota Udaipur.— Stwtt in the PoTitioiil .\geticy of RewA KAntK 
ikmiUy, lying between s' and 31^ N. and 73® 47' 74'* 

Jo E,, with an estimated iirta of 873 square mil^Si, It is bounded oil 
the north by the Siiktc of Bdrtya: on the cast by All Rajpur ; <m the 
south by petty Siatey in the Sankheda hfchwis; and on the west by 
l^roda ten'flory+ The river Qrsing runs through the State, dividing 
it into two nearly equal portions j the NurbodA wushci^ its southern 
boundary for a few miles. UTae country" is hilly and overgrown with 
forest During the greater of the year the climate is damp and 
unhealthy^ and fever is prevalent. 


rhe family of the chief are Cl^auhAn Rajputs, who, whesi driven out 
of their former lurritories by the advance of the MusalmAiii^ about die 
year t J44 i^ entcied GujorAt, and took pxssession of Chilmpflncr city and 

fort. On ihc cai^turt! of Cham[janer jn 1484 by Mahmfid Begma. 
ViithdfCH Eo tlw wiM {Mttji of their foniier possessions east of (.bin®' 
p^cr.oae br4intli foundin|' the iiule of BArija and the other iht: Siaii; 
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uf t’liota Ud.'!i|>ut^ 111 the disturbant'cs of 1358 the chief refused lo 

htild any cDmniunk'atioti with 'rflnlii Topi, one of the leaders of the 
rebellion, ond prc|^^red to defend himself against aiiy aUeEiijit to enter 
his capital. It was when encamped before the town of Chota Udaipur 
that 'J'Zlntia "I'opl was defeated by General Parke. The chief bears the 
litEe of Maharflwal His bouse follows the rule of primogcnilurej and 
liolds a of adoption. He is enliiled to a salute of nine grins, 

lltc family moved at one time to Mohan, a fnost advantageous position 
for commandini^ the passtis^ and built a fort there. Hence the State 
is somciimes called Mohan. But this capital was abandoned in favour 
of Chota Udaipur, It was probably in oonsequenoe of the defenceless 
[K^ilion of the latter place that the chiefs became tributary lo the 
<mikw^lr, llie |>D3iiical control has since i3is been transferred to 
the British Goveminent. 

The I'ensus of 1901 returned a population of 64,63(1 or 74 yjorsons 
per ,sciuare nnle+ living in one Eown (Chota Udaipur) and 501 \nllagcs. 
Hindus numbered 63,516 and Musalm^ns 1,965, During the last 
decade the Stale lust |ier cenU of its population owning to famine, 
or 297 square miles of cultivable areo^ 77 styuarc miles were cropped 
in 1905—4, Cotton occupied about 1square miles and jc^iamum 
6J: square miles. About 225 ^^quare miles of the total area are covered 
by forest. There are rai manufactures or m ines j, but marble and iron 
exist in the soil, and e>|3ert advice is being obtained with a view^ to 
their ^xphwiatfonp 'J'he pHnctpal cxpt?rts ate timber, cotton, and 
flowors of ibe mtfAtfJ tree, 'fho main route from Mfllwi to Bar.oda 
and the sea posses through the icriitory. 

The Raja is a chief of the second class, and has fjower to try his own 
subject^ for capital offences, ^rhe income of the State in i9o3“4 
about 2 lakhs^ A tribute of 8,908 is payable to the Gait^Ir of 
Baroda, ihc amount being collected by the British GoicmmcnL ^ J lie 
chief maintEsns a police force of 257 men* and a mounted military 
coq5s of 35 men, who act a.'i a bcKlyguard. Inhere is one jail I’he 
State contains 14 schools with an avenigc daily nttcndance of 45^ 
IHtpils, and one disyjensary which Lrealcd 4*473 I'atienL'^ in 1905-4- 
the same yoir 5,753 iJcrsons were vamnaEcd^ 

Chotila.- Petty SUte in K ^thiaw ak, BoinlMy* 

Chowbe JfiEira. -Collection of estates in the Bagbelkhand Agency, 

Central India. ASfC Chavur j Auins, 

Chowehat Towti in ilic PonnSni faM of Malabar 

DisiTict, Madms. situated la lo" 35' N* and 76“ ^ 

7,416. It wns fwmcrly the headquarters «f a of 

saiijt niiinp, which was anwlgarttltd in ili6o with Kutnid ana 
BthiinJd into the present of Puniiini. It contoins a tJutnut 

Munsit s euurt and a dcput>V</Arf/./d/f At i'atayiir lu the ea.i 
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[here is a Konio-i^ymn churcli, nuted tm one of the seven origiriftl 
churches of Nfalubar. "fhe town liia on a backwater, connctUcd by 
canals with Ponn^lni i:>n the north and 'Pravancora on the south. 

Chuadanga Subdivision^ —Eastern subdiiision of Nudi^ Di$trich 
Bengal, lying between 33* 22' snd 23® 50' N. and Stf t'' E,^ 

with an area of 4 square miles. The subdivision consists of a flat 
T^idespread plain intersected by numerous streams^ which have now 
in many Instances silted up. The population increased froin 2451431 
in 1891 10 254P5S9 tn 1901, the density being 5^3 Iversons per square 
mile. The 5 ubd[ vision contains 4^5 villages^ CHUaDiKdA being its 
head-quarter$, 

Chu^dajigu Village. ^Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Niiuiis District, Bengal, situated in if 39^ N. and 8^ 51" 
on the left bank of the Mlt^bh^ga river Population (1901), 3+147- 
Chu^finga is a station on the Eastern Bengal ^tflle Railway, and an 
important trade centre. It contains the usual public offices; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for twelve prisoners. 

Chuda Stale. —State in the Othiawax Folitiail Agency, Hombayr 
lying between ai® if and 12* 30^ Nh and 71® 37" and 71*^ 51^ with 
an area of 78 square miles. The [copulation in 1901 wvui r2jCio5, resid¬ 
ing fn One town and 13 villagos. 'Fhe revenue in 1903-4 amounted to 
i-i takfuv ^td 39 square Utiles were cultivated. Chtlda ranks as 
a third ciflss Swte in KilthiSwAr. It la an nflkhoot from ^Vadhwln. 
The ruler ftrsi entered into engagement with the British Govummertt 
in 1S07. He bear^ the title of Thikur, 

Chuda Town.— Chief town of the State of the s^imc name iu mihia^ 
war, Bombay, situated in 13" if N. and 7 1® 44' E. Population (1901), 
5 p 5 ®*' It w a railway station on the Bhaimagar-Wadbwfln line. 

Chudesar,— Petty State in Rew i Kaxtha. Bombay. 

Chumalhari.^Snow peak on the boundary between Tibet and the 
nonh-wTSiem comer of she Siase of Bhutin, situated in if so' S. 
and 89^ j 6^E , 33,933 feet above sva level Chumalhari is know n as 
unc of the most sacred mountains tn Tibet, 

ChumbuJ.— River in Central India. 

Chumurchl. Village in the south-west of tho Sutv of Bhuldn, 
Mtuated in 26® 55' N, and 89® 7^ E, 

Chunar Tahall ,— ^ Mlr/^pur DL^trictt United Provinces^ 
o^mp^ing of Bhagwai, Karyit SUthar, AhraurJl, Chunar* 

Jihuill, and /cr/w-fu Saku-igarh of Kantit, and Iring between 

J 4 47 Jind 25 J5' and 82' 42' and Zf 12* E., with an area of 
S i squ^ miles. Population fell from 185,582 in 1891 to 176353^ in 
190T. fhere are 5^80 vitlagiK and two towns; Ahuauha {pqjuiatiocc 
ti,j2 ) and CHU>'Aa (^926)^ the faAsi/ head-quarters. 'I'he demand 
for land revenue in 1^03-4 was Rs. ifij.ooo, and for cesses R*. 4S.o«'‘ 
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The densiiy of i?opi^btlon, 314 perscw^s [>er w^uare milPt cfinsidemliSy 
above the District average. The Ganges divides the 6 *f Kanlt 

Silthar on the north from the rest of the fakst/, which stretches away 
south to the middle of the VmdhjTWJ |>lii«eau. In the west the scarp 
of the Vindhyas reaches almost to the Gonycs^ and scattered hitls arc 
found on the hank of that river; but in the eti 3 l lies a bn^ader stretch 
of level land. I'he Jirgo rl'^es in the south of the arid flows 

north to join the great river near Chunir^ The area under culrivabnn 
iti 1903-4 was 242 square miles, of which 36 were irrig^itcd, 

5U|>ply more than Italf the irrigated area, and tanks most of ihe 
remainder. 

ChunfLr Town. Head-quarters of the of the same name in 

Mir^lpur District, United rnoMOces, situated in as” l' 

54' ILf on the right bank of the Gmgts and on the East Indiart 
Railway^ Popubiion (1901}, 9,936. 'rradition assigns a high in t Equity 
to the fort of Chunjr. Bhartrinith, brother d the half historic Vik- 
ramaditya of Ujjain, is said to have clioscn this solitary a-ooded rock 
overhanging the Ganges as the site of his hermitage. In the early 
Muhammadan period a Hindu, named Pritbwt Rilj 3 , possessed the 
fortress, and after his death it wtis seized by the Muiialmans. A 
mutilated slab over the galftwayt however^ commemorates its recovery 
from the in^itdeis. It oga^n hands of theMuhammadans, 

though the actual command of the fort remained in the bands of the 
BahelLOs till it became British. Sher Khin, Sslr, afterwards Sh« Bhah, 
obtained ChunSr by mamagc with the daughter of a local chiefs and 
in the stiuggless bctwtCT Paihan and Mughal the fort was of great 
importance as the key to Bengal and Bililr. It w^as captured by 
Hutnayun in 1537+ and recaptuTcd shortly after by Sher ShUlu In 
1573 Mbar^ft armies took the place, which Tcmained tn the power of 
the Mughals lilli the eighteenih t.'entiiryt when it fell into the hands 
of the Nawib of Oudh- The British tn>ops under Major Munro 
attacked it without success in 1763; but it came into our |ioss<sH-ion 
after the battle of Bukot in the following year. After Kajl Ghct 
Singh^s outbreak in 1781, Warren Hastings retired to Churmr. where 
a force was collected under Major Popham, which espdied Chet Singh 
from his stronghold-^ in the neighbourhood Hastings w41s fond of the 
situation and climate of Chuntr, and his residence is standing. 
The fort was used for some lime as a place of confmetnent for slate 
prisoners, and was gairisorkod up lo 1890. The Provincial reformaicirj 
for juvenile offenders in the United Provinces is now located here. 

I he fon is built on an outlier of the Vindhyan range, a Kindi.tcirw 
rock jutting into the Ganges and defleL^tlng the rivet to the rvorth. It 
lies nearly iu>rlh and south, 8 m yards lougn m 
to ns feet above the level of the Kurrounding country. The circtim- 
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fcrtncc of ihe walls ii> abcint 3,400 yards. The ptE^«tent fortificfttions 
were frir the mosK part constmcEed hy the apparently from 

material obcair>ed by pulling down still older Hindu buildings. The 
town li<^ Immediately north of the fort in the niggle betwrien the jlrgo 
and the Ganges, .and cMitain^t a eli<tpcnsi(try and a branch of the Church 
Missionar)' Sfjciety. Close by is the iomb of Shih K^ln^ Sulainianh 
a saint whose piety wa* clearly established, when he carried 
prisoner to Delhi, by his fetters dropping olf each evening at the lime 
of prayer. His cap and lurhan are still shown at hk tomb, and when 
gently rubbed by one of his disci[des pour out a divine infldCnce. 

Chunir was a municipality from jS 6S to 1904, and during (lie ten 
years ending igor the income and C7£|>cnditiire averaged about 
Rs- 7pO0o. 'J’he income in 1903-4 wns chiefly tlenved 

from octroi (Rs. Spoco)^ and the c.\pend]Lure was Kik 12,000. Its con¬ 
stitution has now been changed to that of a 'notified area^' The town 
has liiile tnide^ but some inferior art pottery with debased European 
patterns Is produced here. There is a school, and the muniti- 

psility aids three schools attended ljy 246 pupils. 

[Cunninghani+ Ar±'AiU^/irj^ra/ Sum^ J^t/or/s, voL stj p, 

Chundori. —Town in Gwalior StatOj Central India. Sff i’HANPKith 
Chuni&n TalisIL —^uth-wesiem /a/tst/ of Ltthore District, Punjab, 
lyirig between 30'' and jr^ sa' K, and jS^ and 74” 29' E., mth 
an area of tpifii square miles, about half of which lies in the lowbmds 
beneath the old hank of the Beds. It eictcnds from the Sutlej right 
acroi^ the Manjoa^ irtciuding a narrow strip of country^ beyond the 
RivL J he lowlands arc irrigated by the Upper Sutlej Inundaiion 
C^Es, and the Milnjha portion by the airi Dodb Canal. Die popu¬ 
lation in 1901 was 257,281^ comparetl with 230^1^7 in 1891. The 
head-qufljters art at the town of ChIjnian (ixipulation, S,959)1 imd it 
alsr> contains the town of Khudian (3,40r) and 43c villages. The 
land revenue and cesses ameunEed in 1903 -4 to Rs* j^^^pooo* 
ChunJAn Town. Head quarters of the faAsll of the same name m 
[jihorc District, Punjab, situated in 30'’ 58' N. and 74* o' Ew, S miEcs 
friiin Chiinga Mir^ga on the North-U'eitem Railway, Population 
(1901X 3,959, The town stands; on the high bank of the old betl 
of [he Beas. It is the local centre through w^hich the gmirt and cotton 
of the pass to ihe lailway. municipalily was created in 

1867. The ijKOme during the ten years ending (902-3 averaged 
Rsr 15, auOt and the expendi lure Rs. 1 ti^jooh The income for 1 903^^4 
was Rs. i5,6oOi derived mainly from octroi^ and the expenditure wa^; 
Rs. 2r,joQw Chilnian has little trade, and the only Imlnslry of any 
Importance h cotton ginning. TTicre are 8 ginning fiiclories, 6 of 
which in 1904 gave employment to 259 iicraons. The town ptjssc^ses 
an Angtchvernacubr middle school and a diip€tisarj% 
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Chupra.— Subdivision and town in S^rar Dlslric^ Berij^L 
rKAPitA* 

Chuml. — River of Bengal St^ MAtAHEiAxoA. 

Chum. — HeadKiuarters of the /ahU of the same name in the Rcni 
ffkaf^a/ of the Suie of Bskaner, RAjpiiLlim, .situated In N. and 

74^ 5^'' E., al>onE iw tinleft of Bikaner cit}v and close lo the 
ShelthAwati froniicTr 'fhe town h said to been founded by and 
named after a Jat called Chuhrup about 1620. Population (r^])p 
45^657, Chufu is the home of many wealthy bankersp and cqiilamt 
some fine housejj^ wells, :uid (cenotaphs). The fort k said to 

have been built in The town poAsesises a combined ji«st and 

telegraph office* a vcrnaculair schof]! attei>ded by 76 boys* and an 
ciLcellent hospital. The latter was the gift of a munificent cttijten 
named Bhagwin finsp and contains accommCKktion for j$ in-fjatienhK 

'fbe town and fort of Churu, with about 80 villngen in the ncighbfsur- 
hoodp were formerly held by an influential I hnkurp who was constantly 
contending with the T>arbar* In the Tlvikur was besieged in 
his fort, andt being reduced to great ^^tmil^p is said to have swallowed 
a dian'iond and die^L Chum fell inlo the hands of the DarbUr* bii! 
wus shortly after fccovered by the Thakur^s successor with the help 
n( Amir Khan, In tSiS the Parb 3 rp assisted by a Britfsh force, finally 
took possession* and the I’hakure of Chum now^ bold only five 
villiages. 

Chlltia. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of RanchT Dis' 
trtet, Bengah situated in 13® 21^ N. and 85° 21^ E.i 2 miles east of 
Rlnchl town. Population (rgoiX Chutia was at one time the 
seat yf the Mflgbansi Rijas. and this circumstarice gave to llwir territarj' 
the designation of ChoLi: (□ coimption of Chutli) Nagpur, 

ChutiS, Nagpur, —])ivision and group of Native States m Bengal. 

Chota Kaopur, 

Chutturporc. Name of State and town in Central Indbn 
CHHAtAilPeK. 

CirC;a.r$, Northern {S^rMr — a division oflai^dj. — A name applied 
to the five northern Districts of the Madias Presidency— Clan jam, 
V iitiigapatam^ Cod^i'ari, Kistnai and Gnntflr. Lt datts from the Mu^al- 
min occupadon of this part of the country. 'J’hcre were then five 
(.Trdlrs : namely, Guntilri KondapaJEi, Etlore* Rajah mundry^ and 
Chicacole. Chicacole included the present Ganjim and ^ lEagapatani 
Dtstricts; RHjahmundry exlemled to Cocanldt; and Kotidapalli came 
as far south as ihe Kisina river, ITie chief town of (he five Ctrears 
was MiLsulipatam- 

In 1750 ^^^2ai^ar Jang* <nt becoming SdhahdSr (sf the 1 leccan hy the 
help of the Ffimeh, ceded lo them Masulipatam, with the adjacent 
country^ In 175^ his successor, tkillljai Jang, e?ttended the grant to 
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the w hole of the Non hem Ckcits, M. Hussy, who was a|>|M>fnted 
lo the government of the ncn^ tract, united the whole, though not 
without great trouble in Chicacole, Bobbili, and other places^ under 
the tituliu chierishtp uf Viaarania Raj-l of Vizi Anagram. He was 
succeeded by Ananda KiU, who, after making oHcni in vuSn to the 
Madr^ Govensment (then embarrasNed by the French besieging their 
capiial), surrondered the Cirefij^ to the English in BengaL J^nd Clive 
at once sent an army southw“ards which, after defeating the French, 
stormed Masuli^iaiftm. A tnaty wa.s concluded w ith Salabat Jang, by 
which ulL the territory dependent on Masulipatani, about So miles In 
length and 20 in breadth, ^ns ceded to the English. In 1761 Niziiii 
All KuppUnted SalUbat Jang ; and in the following yi^r four of the 
Circars were oiTcred by him to the East India Company on condition 
of affording military md J’he offer was refused; l>ut in 1765 the 
Company obtained a grant of all the five Circafs from the emperor, 
ShSh Alam. To secure possession of tlicni the fort of Ko]tdii|jAlli WM 
seired, and a treaty of alliance signetl with XiiAm AK at Hyderibld 
November u, 1766, By this treaty the Coinpany, in consideratiun 
of the grant of the Circirii, engaged lo maintain troops at an annual 
ecest of ^£;o,ooo for the Ni^^nfs assistance whenever m|nircd, GuntOr, 
being a personal e^itate of the NizSm s brother, Itasillat Jang, was, as 
a matter of courtesy, excepted during his lifetime. Two years later 
another treaty was signed (on March i, 1768), in which tiui Kbim 
ackiHiwlcdged the validity of Shah Alimas grant and resigned the 
I irditB (GuntOr a^in excepted) to the Company, receiving, as 3 mark 
imI friendship, £50,000 per annum. In 176^ the Cirears were laken 
yiwjcr direct nianagement; aitd in 177S GuntOr was also rented by 
spiral treaty* from Ba^dbl Jang for bis lifetime. The Niaim strongly 
objecitfd to this lease and ihc ^tadraii Governinenl eicntually cancelled 
it- Ha 53 .lAt Jang died in tjSa; but though Guntur should then have 
bcCT at unce handed over, it not until 17&3 tliat if came under 
BnEish Adrniniitration. In iSaj the claims of the Ni/ain over the 
Northern CircArs were determined by a moitey payment from the f’om- 
pany of ti6J^ Iwkhs, and the whole Tbua became a British possession. 

Cls-Sutlej States.- A group of Sutes in ihe Punjab, lyinK in the 
biiundecl Ijy the Sutkj (»n the west anU nortli) the 
SiwdliJts on the north-east, the Jumnit on tlie ea.st. and the old itelhi 
temti>ry tm the south, tn 1S09 the treaty lietween the British (lov- 
emntenl and iMahirija Ranjit Singh of laUiore set a limit to the 
*1!!!^?''*^ Maharaja to the east and soutli of the Sutlej, and 

iho Cis-Suilej Slate* were fortnally talcen under British protect iwi. 
Ihese States were mostly |,dd hy Sikli chiefs, stf whom the nio.t 
pniininem was tim Kaja of Patiaht with a revenue ot a quarter «( a 
million sterling ; and by Jamls of Sikh Jtorsenicn, wh<i^ individual 
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shared in sinmu raajs did not tJuMd ibt 5 lueniieih of ^ ^riiifile 

vilhgtr Many of dteni ii^^crc of rtiCi'iTL orijjint urd luid b^un founded by 
bikh warrionj from bcj'ond the Sutlej after the m-erthrow of the Afghan 
governor ul Sirhfnd by die unitud foriTS of the Stkhs on both sidea of 
the river in 1763. For some lime s>fevsE>u:i to ihc treaty of iSog kai^jEt 
^^ingh iijcl aimed at e-stablishiiig his supremacy over the coKSutkj 
terriOiry. Several of the motJit prumincni of dm chiefs had been 
triljuUiries cjf the MarSiliJl (jo^ver, and ii yti\^ as ihc sucjce^scir of the 
Marath^si that the Bntish Governnient claimed the prulectoratc^ Tlte 
prf>tccte<l chiefs \vere allowed full 5 ovcrei|,mty wiihin their rcspocttic 
territoiie-S hm i^ere required to assist ihc British feith all their forces in 
rqjcihng any iuva.’iion of the cotinlry. The British Government coit- 
ftiwd its interference with the States to the ijcttlement of quarrels, and 
the determination of disputes as Ui succe^ioti^ but reserved to itsdt^ as 
ihe price of iLs protection, the right of tschcal in case of failure of heirs. 
Political control over the States was Until 1840 csctcbcd through the 
British representative at Delhi and liis assistants, who were also 
rcspoiuible for the adminisimtiou of the tcnitorii^ which bp&cd from 
time to tunc in dcfanlt of heirs* In 1840 a ftuvernord^cncrars Agent 
for the XorlliAVe^t Frontier wiis appilnted with his hcsid-quartcrs 
at Ambita, and two yijafS Later the admiriistfiitioJi of the lapsed 
territories was tntusfcrrcd to him. 

In the first Sikh AVur (1845-6) the great majodly uf the States failed 
to act up iu their ub]ig;itions. The I-ahorc army was largely recruited 
in tlujir territories, and ihelr sjmipathie^i as a rule, were with the 
enemies of their prtitecturs. As a consequence, at the end nf 1846, 
imiwrtiint rnoditlcations were made in the iciations between the dc- 
faullitig Stiites and the |)araniount |)ower. The most nagriinl olTeudcrs 
were punished hy condscatton^ and the reniairuier were depfived of 
their poliiie jurisdiction, and of the rrgbl tu levy cusion:is and traiit-it 
duties, whilu the obligation to furnish irtKips was commuted fur a 
money jiuynient. Nine chiefs only those of Tiitiabi, X&bhiir Jindi 
Mdler Kotla, I’artdkot, Kalsla, Raikot, Diillgarh, ami Mamdot—wae 
csciTiptE:d from this arrange mcnti ^md allowed to rctnln full jwwcrs* 
'I’hese reforms added lurgely to the territory under ihc direct conlrol 
uf the lirilish Gt>vemnicnlt "J’lie head quarters uf the Agent fi-id been 
transferred to Lahonr, and a C'ommissioncT of the Cis^utJcj States w.ts 
ap^Kniitc^, subordinate to him. It was sfjcvdily found iliat, without 
ptiiice Juiisdictiunt the position of ihc Slates was an imjjossibk u«C| 
and in 1849^ after the conquest of the Pufijabj the British Govemmeni 
assumed complete conirol throughoLii their tcrritoric^i which were 
shortly afterwards brought uader seitlenimtj and the revenues assist'd 
in cash. The posiiion the chiefs, and of the representatives of the 
old communities of horsemen (known ^ who were thus 
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depri^td of Lherr fornwr powers, became iha( of oidinaiy Jaj^irJdts ; 
and I he right of sinjccs^ton to the jagtrs is confined to the descendants 
in the male line of the per?ions pctuilly in po&session Sn the dale 
of the declaration of the British protectorate. Of the Siato which 
were aJIowed to retain poweni in 1^46^ i Jialgaih lapsed in and 
Raikot in 1S543 while Mamdot was annexed in 1855 in conseqyencc 
of the niLNconduci of the Nawib. The dcfanct States are now incoT' 
pt?r4ted in the Districts of Ambihi, Kamal, r.udhi.’tna, Ferozepore, 
and Hissir; 

Closepet.—Hc4id-t|Uarter& of the of the same name in the 

Channapatna of Eangidore District, Mysore^ situated in 
and 77° on the Ark-li-at], 2& miles by mit from Bangalore dty- 

Population (tyoj), The town was founded in 1800^ being 

named after Sir hariy Closet the Resident^ and became the head¬ 
quarters of the FSargfr or irregular horse at that time. The Mu^almans 
of the pLacc ate largely engaged in she TCftfing of silkworms and 
reeling of silk. 'I’he municipality dates from 1870. 'Vht recetpU and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs- j+000. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 3>Hoo. 

Cocanftda Subdivision.—Subdivision ofGodftvari Distrscs, MaxIriSj 
eonsisting of she M/fiA of CocAMaiiA and the sflMW+>r/ fuAji/j of 
Tuns and FirHAi>LjaA 3 ^i. 

CocaitS^da TSJiik.-^Coast in Godavari District, ^[adras, lying 
between id* 43^ and tf 6^ N. and 81* 8" and 83° 3l^ H., with an 
area of J94 square miles. The ^x.ipulation in 1901 was 213,758, 
comjiarcd with 183,505 in 1891, It contains two towns, Coca^:.vT'A 
(popylation, 48,096), the District and fdfitA headnciuartcis and SAitAl/ 
kOT (16^015): and 99 villages, 'ilie demand on accoynt of land 
revenue and in 1903-4 amoyntud to Rs. 5,45^000. CoitiNt*A 

and IxjAKAMi wclMceuiwii ^iOaporls in the days of the early Euroix^n 
seitlemcnss^ arc sjtnated in this /d/uA; and Tallarevu, near CoringOt 
is the only place in the District where j7hi|7-bttiliJing i-'* now carried 
on. The principal crop is rice, which is irrEgatcd by canals from the 
Godavari rivef. 

Coc&nada Town {A'dAinMa },—Town and seaiMjrt in the of 
the same name, Godi^^ari District, Madras, situat^ in 16^ 57^ N. and 
8 a* *4^ E., .It the huitd of Coomada Bay^ which is formed by the 
Ahoab at the mouth of the eastern branch cjf the Godilvuri river. A 
braiKih lo mites long connects the port with the main line of the 
East loasE Railway at Slmalkot junction (391 miles from Madras), 
I’lie iKipuIatiDn m 1901 was of whom 44,767 were Hitidys 

Muhamni 4 daii&, and 1,022 Cbrbthiiis. 

Cocanflda h of little historical im|Hjrtance. JagannatltapuraiUr 
ijf its suburbs, was however very early chosen by the Dutch as the i^itc 
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of SL Taciory. ll was. finally ceded to ihe Brili^ih in i£i5. Aitcr the 
capture of -Mibsultpatain by Colonel Furde in 1759^ the Fraich twke 
landed a. small force itt CcKLaiitda^ but were easily je|)utsed. VViih the 
jiiliing up of CoKnija Bay CocanSdft took ihe place of Cohinca ^ a 
port, and rose Into nuportancru during Ihe Amcrium Civil as a 
place of ^^hipnient for ihe cotton pressed at UuktOr, 

The town k situated on a sandy plain, little above sea'level Two 
canals from I^owlaishw^eram, one tunnir^g through ^inalkot and the 
other through the Rilmachandrapuium Af/«^ Ikll into the tidal creek on 
which it Stands and cunntet it with the waterways of the DktrEcL It 
is the head-quarters of the District adniinislralioiij though sonic of live 
siatTaie stadoiied ut Rajaw.uunurVj and one of the two District Forest 
officer^ ai KcnavararEiH It ia also the head^quarters of a company of 
tlic Hast Coiist Rifle Volunteers The Canadian Hiipiist ^lis^ion have 
tlidr principiil establi^hmcxit here* and there Is a Kontan Caiholic 
church and convent. 

CocaniLda was constituted a municipality in Tlie municipal 

receipts during the ten years endirig iyoJt-3 averaged Rs. gijOoo^ and 
Ehe expenditure (including the watenHvortts) Rs. 1^01,000. J he income 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,14^000^ the principal sources being the taxes on 
bouses and lands 37^500), and tolls (Rx. 13,000). 'rbe expenditure 
wa5 Rs. 1*39,000, the chief items being waier-works (Ks. 57,000), con¬ 
servancy ( Rs. x9p4oc)p and roads and buildings (Rs^ 20,500)^ There 
are lw\j hiKjpiUh, ulle, the Victoria Memorial Hospital, which was 
opened in 1903, being fur w'osuen. The water-worksp completed in 
1903 at a cost of 4J Isiklis, ure designed to give n supply of 10 gallons 
per h&id per day to a population of 40,000. 'rhe water obtained 
from the SAnialkot canal. 

Cocanada is the chief jKJrt on the C-ocoiiiaudel coast north of 
^ladras i hut since the cansiruclion of the milway, and also on account 
of the silting up of the bay, it has much detained. Vessels calling here 
anchor 4| tniles ftutii the entrance to the Ivaibour i^fT the \ abilapiidit 
lighihouse in 5 fathoms at low wBlut+ lu iy 03 ” 4 t with a 

tomutge of 534,545 entered die port and ataf ako cleared from it. Of 
the latter;^ 3^ with a tonmige of 6r,6i i cleared for foreign ports- Thu 
value of the foreign expert^ was about S4 lakhs* and of the inqKjrta 
l y lakhs. 'I'he coasting Imde was valued at about J03 laJthSr Ihe 
chief are colton+ ship^jed to l 1 ie United KingdoiUp h ranee, 4ind 

IJelgiufu; oilseeds* chiefly to Fnincu and the United Kingdom ; and 
rice, to Ceylon and Mauritius Tobacco is sent in large quantiiiis lu 
Rangoon, w here it is made up into cheroots- pubes, and isastor 

and giugdly oils lue also exported^ The principal imports arc cotton 
plece-gofKls and tw ist and yam, which come cuasiwise from bombayT 
gujiny-bags from Bengal, rice from Bur mat Iterosunc udi from 
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Amcritju CtJOirtlldii ixj-SiHiLHScs a C'hiiniber of Coninitfce iind a Port 
Consen'ancy Board. The port dues itl i^o .|-4 Atliimtitcd to Rs, 37 jMq, 
and Luiding atsd shipping du^ tu Rs. 30^000. During the year 
33,400 psusiSengcr*i caibarked at the |^rt, all for Burnia* 

A private ssdi factory is ‘forked at Cot^anldap ajid iciqiortunt CiovL-m- 
iiitint ^It-pani» are situated a (nvr miles olT at Finuigudilni. \ large 
ricC'htLsking niiU has beat o[reiied, and several small husiking and oil 
faetoHcN are at aorfc. Thcru arc also an sroti foundry and s^iiiie smaUi 
chcroot-makiTig rums. But the pzincipt bu^ness of the [>liiCe is the 
shipping trade. 

The chief cducaLtotial itislUution in Coc4mada is the Pidtapurani 
Ritja’s College, founded in 1^51^ smd endowed in 1865 with Ks. jIjOwj 
by the Rsja of [hat estnle. ll was raised ia a second-grade college 
in 1SB4, and huis an attendance of 490, of whoni 54 arc in the collt^e 
classes. The 'J'itu|jdJiy Memorial sch^soh founded in 1883 for Etigitsh- 
s^pcaking ehildrcflp and under the nLinagemcnt of the taimidian Ikiptlat 
Missiotip has an attendance of 40. 

CochJn State Native State in political relatiur^ with 

the Govemiticnt of Madras, culled after the [own of the same natne, 
ftiFuiedy its capital but now A British posstHsioii. It lie* between 
9 48'and to® 49^ N+ and 76‘‘ and 76* 55^ E,, and lias an area of 
1, 3614 siiuare miltak The State is singularly diversified ui its 
figuration and physical as|}CCtSH It consists of two disconTiected [xtrtSp 
the larger of which u* bounded on the north by the MaLibar I listricl 
of Madras, on tSie cast by Malabar and Truiuncore ShitCt on the s<juth 
by Travaiicorcp and on ttic west by Malaliar and the ArabLan 
The smaller |Hirx, called Ctiittur^ h situated to the iwrtli-aist, and is 
entirely surrounde-d by the hladras DistdcLs of Malaljur and t'oini' 
batorc^ "Ihcrc arts also a few^ small isolated tracts encircled by 
Travancorc. 


'I'he State b divided into ihrc-e wdi-dtlincd —the hills, [he 
plainsp and tile seaboard. The hilly or eastern portion, which covers 
p, - nearly half its total esluiit, is formed by a bcetiusi 

of the WtsttKs Ghats and is broken by lung 
Spurs, extensive ravines, dense forests^ and tangled 
jungles, rising tt^oce wfier terrace to an elevation of 5^000 feet above 
the via, Ii la covered with magni^ceni forests of tciik and other 
valuable treed, and exhibiid everywhere a nplendid luxurtoncc of foliagii 
and fiowers^ Stretching w^t^twardp in gentler slopes and gradually 
widening vitllt^s, but liroken here and there by tbolated low' hiils^ the 
plains Kuccced the fcjrcstniad upLuitk ln[ufiioctcd by numerous rivers 
and streams, doited every w here with honiesleads or farms, and ckstly 
Cultiiatcd wherever jiossibJe, these jilaiits t^iretdh in a suectasi*^' 
gentle unduLitioui towards a line of backwaters on tlw; cmisti Between 
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the lxlr^^waters and the st^a k a \tm^ all^l narrnw stretch of wind, 
densely cot’cred with luxitnanE cocf^-nut and in some |>art^ 

where there are natural or artifleb.1 embankntcm^ with a wide cMent 
of rice-fields. It is h^w and generally aw-ampy, and is in several |)ftrtK 
lialilc to be flooded during the monsoon inundations. 

The chief rivers are I he AlwayCK the rhalahudij the Kunimali nr 
Kartivannar, the Ponnani, and She Anafinalai. I’he Alwaye is re.illy 
a Travanrore river^ hut runsi throufcjsh Cochin for a few miles; and 
along this |mrt of its course there are w^cral neat bungalows on it?^ 
Iianks^ for the uhc of the memhers of th^^ ruling family and the chief 
oflievt^ of tlte State. Tlte f 'h.'Hakudi Hses in the Kodasseri forests 
andp aher a tortuous couffte of nearly 7a miles, empties itself into the 
backwater a few' miles front Cr3ngjin0r llic Kuium^li, which is 
known as the Kanjvanndr after it*; junction with the Manall» draiiis 
the Fara\attani and PalapillS forests. The PonnHni receives numerous 
■streams ruling from the Cochin foresti^ and forms for sevcml miles 
the Ijoundar}’ between Mabibar and ■Cochin+ The AnntniahLi or 
ChittLlr rtv^r, in its course through Coimbatore and Malabar, meanders 
cilong 15 miles of Cochin tcrrilof)' in a broad bed of rock and sand. 

One of the most striking iihj-sical features of the countr}^ 1 ^ dse 
continuous chain of lagoons or Ij^rkwaters already mentionedj whiirh 
run fiarmllel to the sea and recsefve the drainage of the numcrrius 
streams dc^icending from the ^V'estem Chits. Thr'y are very irregular 
in form, varying in breadth from 4. miles to a few do^cen yards ^ind 
branch out into a number of intricate and shallow channelSu sometimes 
containing low alluvia] islands. They communk'ate with the sea at 
three pciinLs—Cochin, Cr 3 ngamlrp and Chetwai. 'J hough they are 
shallow in most places navigation along them is at all times pifcsdde 
for flat-lrottomed passenger and cargo lioatt There are also two 
eKtensive fresh-wa^'^^r lakes w'hich are connected wdth each other, ihe 
and the Manakkiidi. A part of the former lies within 
Malabar ni^itriet. The^ie lakes ntien into the backwaters at Kna 
makkal ami f hirakkal, and embankments arc ronstmctwl to prev^^nl 
the ingress of salt water from these during the hm season^ when ihe 
beds of the lakes are sowti with rice, file area thus annually cultivalcd 
exceeds 7,000 acres. 

'Hie prevailing geological formation of the caslem pan of tite 
Sidte is gneiss decomposes into a soil eminently suileii, in com- 

binatmn with the hcfti'y rainfallt to support a luxuriant forest growth. 
PrcKeeding we^.tw'ards the formation merges into a taterite underlain 
by gneiss Einil becomes sandy on the sealmani.^ 

The Uora of the billy part of the State resembles that of the rest uf 
the Western r.hiLs l onsisting chiefly of plants thal love a warm and 
moist climate. The principal troc« are referred to under Forests below. 
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CoWtt sintt cafdamnm.s ar^ grown on the Nelli am path is;. 'Die matt 
prominent growth of the lateritc pliua^ includes niimeroui! jack- and 
irkango-trces, areca. palms;^ and vanoiis species of plantafn. The coco¬ 
nut pftim is the chief tree on ihe seaboard. 

Th^ fores|:s of Cochin contain all the larger animah of Southetti 
India. Elephants and bison (^ttr) are connnon in the FaiamLikolatn 
range and to a less extent in the Kodasseri range. Nllgirl ibex axe 
occasionally seen in the higher ranges of the Nelliain|iitthESr Tigers^ 
bears, leopards, hyenas^ jJ^nAiirand other kintls of deer are met with in 
all the forests. The hunting leopard and the wolf are said to be found 
in some of the jungles, ^fonkeys and birds of species uncomnion 
away from the we^t ci^>;t are found both in the hills and on the plain.';. 
The rivei^ and hackw'atcr^ contain otters and crocodiles. 

The climate, ihtmgh ilamp and ener^’atEng, is not unhealthy. It is 
m<Mit moi^t in the southern /^/aks^ which are situated close to the sea 
and the backwaters, but less so in the north. Cf all parts fjf the State, 
the ChiltOr ftr/wJk, tituated within the Pilghit Gap+ has the driest and 
most bracing climate- The lower hills and parts of ChittOr are feverish, 
esiKcially during the drj^ months. Etephantia^is is very comnton along 
the coasL The temjierature h fairly uniform ihroughoiii the year; 
the highest figure recorded in 1903 w.is giS® in Aprils and the lowest 
69^ in DeecmbcTp the mean being ^2^, 

The rainfitll is very' heavy^ and k fairly regular and uniform in quan¬ 
tity. Tike the west coast generally. Cochin gels the herKfit of both the 
monsoons in full In ('hittClr, however, owing to its situation w'ithin the 
gap, the supply is ItsH t*opious, and this accounts for its drier climate. 
The annual minfall, based on the atatisiies for the twelve years tmding 
rpojp averaged 136 inches at 'Frichilr, loS at Em^kulam, atid 66 at 
Tattamangalam, The State has not sevcml generations suffered 
from any serious natural calamities;, su^h as dcstniciive floods Of eanh^ 
quakes, and famine is practicaUy unknown. 

Till about the middle of the ninth century a.d. Ctjchfn formed part 
of the kingdom of Kcmla^ .^bout that time, CheramiSn remmal, the 
Hiitary according to tradition, of (he va^t country 

stretching from Cobim in the north to Cape ("omnriri 
in the south, resigned the kingdom into the hands of his rclalivei and 
friends, embraced Islam, and went on a pilgrimage to Arabia, where hi^ 
tomb is reported to have lieen found, rhe prcf^rnt of Cochin 

claim to hold their territory in direct descent front him,^ Nothing is 
known of the subsequent history of the Stott till the advent of the 
Portuguesep except that there was constant strife lietwcen its rulers and 
the neighbouHrig chiefs, especially the Zamorin of CalicuL In 150? 
the Portuguese were allowed to fictile in the tow n rsf Crjchin, and in the 
following year they built a fort aivd fr^terblished commercial rtlations 
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wiih the JHinounding wmnir),'* In the wats wilh the Zamoriti, the}- 
Tcrdered elTective aid to the RdiHs of Cochiit. In 1599 Msne/es, the 
Roman Catholk Archbishfip of Goa, convened a sjmotll at Uoavak- 
I'RRUR (the IMfltnper of history), a village about n miles to the souili* 
east of Cochin, at which the tenets of the Syrian Christ ian-s, then a large 
body, were declanti heretical, and all their service-books were corrected 
in order to rid them of Nestorian phrases. In 1663 the Dtktch ousted 
the Portuguese from the town of Cochin. They also obtained posses¬ 
sion of several villages on the coast by friendly negotiation with the 
RSyl, hut olherHvise left the tatter to reign supreme, .\bout a century' 
later, in 1759, when the iJutch power begitn to decline, the Zamorin of 
Calicut invaded the Stale, but was espelled with the aid of the Kilji 
of Travancore, who obtained a portion of ('rwhin as a reward for this 
service, tn 1 yyfi Haidar Alf, the Muhammadan usurjjer of Mysore, 
invaded the State, and the Raja agreed tn acknnwlcdge his suzerainty 
and pay tribute. The State remaiiied tributary' to him and to his wn 
and successor Tiptt till r79t, when the Rijfl entered into a treaty with 
the British by which he fK'came their vaswl and agreed to pay :i 
tribute of a lakh of rupees. In rBofl Piiliy'oth Achon, the heredi¬ 
tary chief minister of the State, smtertnl intn a rotispiracy with the 
minister of’I'ravancore to assas.sinate the Resident, and raised an ini<ur- 
rection against the British ]H)wer without the knnwierlg^ 'he Rftji. 
This was twiily suppressed; and a fresh treaty wns concluded which 
ini|)osed an enlianccd tribute of about lakhs. The Riijn also 
engagetl to hold no eorrespottdereft with any foreign State and to admit 
no Kuropisins into his service wiihmit the sanction of the British 
Gcrtummeni, who might dismantle or gatrison any fortresses in hk 
dominions. On the rjther hamh the British undertook to defend the 
territories of the R 5 jS against all enemies. Tn 1S18 the tribute wns 
reduced to s iakhs, which has since remained unalierwl. The subse¬ 
quent history of the .‘^tate is one of internal reforms and increasing 
prosperity. In i 36 a the RJjji rccciv«l from Earl Canning, then 
Governor-Gifneral of India, a ww-/granting him the right of adoption 
on failure nf natural heirs, As in ihe adjoining State of Ttavimcoie, 
sui^cession is through the female liiw, according to the prevalent 
on tile west cuo-'it. His Highness Sir Ramu \ arma, the prewnl 
sticceetled in 1895. He was created K.C.S.L in 1897 and G.C,S.l. in 
1903. He is enlitled to a salute of t7 guns. 

Prehistoric dolmens or burial colms are found here and there, es^i- 
ally in the upland tract-s a-s also w* rock-cut caves, the chief of w ic 1 
are those of Tiruvilirlmala and Trikilr. The remains of the I^tch 
fort at Crangamlr, of the lines erected by Travancore and < ochm to 
stop the advance of Tipk and of the fort round the town of Tnchflr 
still exist. 'There ate several old temples of which the most noicworiby 
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birc ihv shrine fn 'FHchOr and Hie Tirui^nchTktilain 

temple near fTinganilr. I’be Jewii^h ai MATTAscifERi, 

with a clock-lower nearly ^oo years old, the tt>piMSr]jlute charters cif the 
Jews, and old Chrislian chnrches are of archaeolppcal interest 

Blit few old insoiptions have been foundp and they possess little 
lusloncal value. 

There ore 659 towns and villages in the Stale. The iK^pulatioii was 
601^114 m J^75s ^00,278 in 1881, 732^906 in 189r, and 812,035 

I90i. The decline jn iSSi was dwe merely to in- 
® difletenl enuroetulion- The State is divided into the 

seven ta/uJts of Kanayrtnnflf^ Cochin, Cningaitur, Mukundaperam, 
Trichflr^, 1 ’alapilHp and Chiltrir, the respective head-quarters of which 
are KRNAi:ui.a 3 ii (the capital of the Stale), xMATT’ANcitKRi, rnTinganflr, 
Jiti?fjXT.Ai:ui>A* TrichDk, VadakJfefliK'hcri, and ChittOr, Other nt^le- 
worthy towns are Kunttaukulam and T'ATTAMAKGAi.Ast. 

Statistics of population, according to the Census of igoi, are 
appended z — 
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Nearly 69 per cent, of the people are liindus or Animists, 7 per cent 
Musalmilns, and more than 34 per cent. ChrisUaru^. Jew's number 
(,137. The population increased at the rate of ii-j per ceTit. during 
the last decadct and the density now as high as 596 |>ersom 
per square mile. Mal^ylbni is the language of 8S p^r cent, of the 
population and Tamil of nearly 7 per cent In the Chitmr which 
adjotmi: Coimliatorep as many as 36 per cent, of the iseople spe^k 
Tamil. 

Though the most nuitiereus caste in the State k the toddy-drawing 
llu^'ans or Tr)anfl+ who number 184,504, the most cliaracicristic and 
im|wrtant caste is the Niyar?^, who number 111^837* Hicy formed the 
militia of the couniry In olden limes, bui are now chiedy agriculEiiriHls 
and Ciovernmcnt servatiES, They follow the Manimakkattiyam law of 
inheritance, i.e. succession through she Sister's childreUt ^.nd among 
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them nUtTriage is not a legal lurt rTiily a social compart dissolvable <11 tlir 
will or either party. Among other castes who follow the same law are 
!hc Kshatiriyos or the rviling class the Ambalavilsw or leraple- 

servants (7,483), and low-aiste SOdras, such as barbers, wnshe^en, and 
weavers (7(S*0- 'nicBilhinattscifthis coast, called Nambtldris (6,40 7), 
are a very conservative people who retain, more than any other class of 
Hrahmans, the old-world piety art! purity of the priestly class. Among 
them the eldtrsi sons alone marry in their own class, the other sons 
forming alliances with Niyar and Ambalavfisi KOmen. Other casies 
include the artisans (291,809), the ViUans (7,364), ond Arayans (4,08 tl, 
who are fishermen and botitmen : the Velans (3,243)^ who arc wa-shcr- 
nieti to low castes; and the agrnruUural labourer Pberumans (59,840), 

I'araiyans (8,84 1 1 , Vcltu vans ( 6, J49)> and Kanakars (5,917), The hil I 

tribes Irclude 215 Kiyfldis ^>63* Malayans, 439 1 ^' lladans, and 3 r 0 
K.idans. The chief oecupiion of the people is agriculture, and as 
rtmry as 49 per cent, of them (excluding coco-rut growers) live by the 
land. The next most corsidctable occupations are those connected 
with the cos;o-nut, such as oil-pressing and rope- and mat-malEiug, and 
with the tiaclswaters, such as catching and curing fish, rowing boala, and 
so on, by which r6‘6 per cent, of the people are supported. 

'I'hc economic condition of the people has iirproi'ed Cfirsiderably 
during the ta,st thirty year?. Wages of unskilled labourers have risen 
during this iieriod from 2^ to 4 arraa in towns and from j to 3 arras 
in villages, while those of skilled labourers have risen from 4J to Sanivas 
In towns and from 3^ to fi annas in villages. The prices of food stuffs 
have also riiien, however. The price of husked rice, the chief food-gmin, 
was Rs. aj per maund in the early seventies, while it is now nearly 
Rs. 4. The poorest class of agricultural labourer?, the (Virtner predial 
serfs, still receive their wages in kind at the old rates: but on the whole 
the people, e9[«ciR!ty tire urban population, are now much better off 
than were their father? thirty years ago, They li« m l)«tcr houses, 
are better clothed, and enjoy more comforts in everyday life. ^ ^ 

Births and deaths have Iwen registerwl since 1896, The stattstiw 
are collected by the village fjfficer.s and submitted at the end of each 
month to the fil/tti office, where they are consolidated. As there ■» no 
law in the State which renders it obligatory on the part of householders 
10 report the births and deaths occurring in iHelr faimlics. the statistic? 
carrot be considered exhaustive or reliable. The r umber of lurths and 
deaths registered in rgoy was only S-j anil 9 6 per 1,000 respective j i> 
the population. 

Of the 198,239 niristian,s in the State {1901!, 196,^ are 
Of these, 77.878 arc Roman f'atholics under the Archbidiop of Vera- 
poll (Varapuihal and the Bishops of Cochin and Cmm^iore, 
komo-Syriaus under ihc Bishops of Trieltilr and Endlkulam, 8,884 
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Cha!d<»n Syrians under the Patriarch of Bahylon, 17,408 Jacobite 
Syrians under a Kfetropolitan oising allogiance to the Patriarch of 
Antioch, 514 St. I'homas or Reformed Spians under the ^iprvme 
control of n local Metropolitan, and is^a4 Protestants of vanaus 
denomiimtions. 

The history of the Catholic and Syrian Churches in Cochin would 
flit many jMges and is beyond the scope of the present article. 'Fhere 
were Christians on the west coast in Marco Polo's time, in the thirtoenih 
century. The Protestant misstons siartnl work in C'ochtn hut recently, 
'i'he Church \[issi<jnary Society began operations first at Trichilr in 
1^42 an<l at Kunnanikulnni in rS54, the Church of England ZuiiSna 
Mission nt 'rrichClr in 18R1, and tlie Fjeipjtig r.uLhcrun ^fission at 
ChittOr in 1882. 

At the foot of the Ghats und in the t'hittiir /a/uk^. the chief under¬ 
lying rtick IS gneks of a micaceous or homblendic variety, ksam 
derived from which ts chemically very favourable f-r»r 
culti\'ation. In the middle /jone of ihe State, the 
soil is a latcrisic clayey loacn> the latcritc being derivetl from a 
quarizosc variety of the gnek^. In the tracts near the backwater^ and 
the sea, the earth consists of recent deposits of sand and mud, due 
tnosily to river alluvium. These two latter varieties are nf mcxlcrate 
fertility. 

<.oSunitLon is alnn^t entirely rain-fi.-d, (he monsoon rjilirs lH:iiig btnh 
regular and abundant, ft derivcK Tna[crial help, however, in the 
Chittrtr frrim the irrigation works on the Anaimalai river, and 
elsewhere from temporary dams across smaller streams. Rice, of 
which some 50 varieties are locally distinguished, forms the staple of 
cuhivasion. I'wo crops of this are generalfy raised on all the low 
ground and nne on land on a higher level, while a third crop is raid'd 
on some of the best land fed by Irrigation from wells of minor streams 
temponirily dammed. The "dry crops'are the usual reals and pulses^ 
plantains and other vegetables, betel-leaf and areca-nur, tapioca, sugai- 
iwse^ ginger, and pepper 1’hese arc neither es£ten^^^ve nor imporlailt. 
Nest to rice, coconut growing engages the chief attention of the 
cultivators. The tree is largely mlswi In the sandy tracts, and it-"? 
products form the chief exports of the State. Coffee is grown on the 
Nelham^^thk the area umler it being 5,182 acre^. The total extent 
under ' wet ’ cultivation 157,000 acres. StatisticTi of the area of ‘ dry' 
lands arc not available No noteworthy improvements have l>een made 
in agricultural practice in recent yeaix 

There k no indigenous breed of caule or .sheep. Milch cows are 
imported from fkumbatore, and draught bullocks from Mj^re. Their 
degenerate progeny and crosjies;, supplemented by bufialoesi which 
£eem to bo better adapted to the chinate^ supply the plough catde. 
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^heep oi ihe sfmmen breed are impr^rled fr^5m roimha^ore, arni a 
ptiny variety of goat-^ is bred here and ihere, 

Permanent irngatiork vi^orks exist only in ihe Chittflr where 

two anicutH have been oorurtructed by the State and four by the ryots. 
In the other /JMfi small areas are irrigated by lempomi^ dams put 
up lanr^ually across the minor streatnsH There are 169 such danis or 
of which 4S are made by the ryots. The icrtol area under 
irrigntion is 1 7^000 acres, or 13 ^ler cent, of the * wet' area. Of this, 
the Slate ramh supply 5^000 acres and the State clams 6p3oa, while the 
rest is watered by private works, chiefly canalst, A sum of Rs. 17+*^* 
is annually colleutcd as irrigntion cess. 

'Ihc forests of Cloehin form one of ios most valuable assets. As they 
have not yet been fully surveyed and demarcairrdt their e\aci extent is 
unknown. 11ie approximate area is 605 jsquare mdesp F(n-»i5. 
or nearly half of the iitate. 1 ill recently, ihe {m(>DT- 
lanoocf forest administraiicm on scientific principles w^as not sufhcienilj 
recogni^edp and die reckless destmclion of live foresLs hy timl^r-cutters, 
cultivators, and ftrewood-gatherers wic-nt on to a great extent mscheck'^. 
But a better system of administmtion was inAuguraicd aliout iiSijS, wiih 
the re?iult that^ w'hilc many parts of the forests are now cnjcn^ing a long- 
needed resti the revenue from this source is inctcasing enormousK. 

The dcivartment is under the control of a t Conservator, Hie whole 
forest area is divided into two charges, called the rronhem and ^utb- 
cm divisions, each under an Assistant {*otwetvator+ The ftKrmct 
oomp<rsed of the MachM and ChiUflr ranges and the taller of ihe 
KodoaseH and Parambiknlam ranges, rhe major portion of the forests 
In the northern division were overworked in former years; and 
pfts are now' practically left alone, except for the rcmoml of badly 
grown and stunted teak trccSi the evtnictioo of fuel under the system of 
coppice with standard fellings, and selection fellings in the 

have not been pTcvioiLsIy overworked. Teak, ebony w 

and black-w'ood grow in all these ratiges, but they 

are neither abundant nor of superior quality Among cxplmiable irt^ 
ihm fairly in these forests are W 

ever, in the southern division that teak and oiher valuable ir^ flourish 
generously and ahumlantly. The Parumbikolam range, including the 
Nelliampaihis and ihe KiKk.s.seft range amiammg the 
forests, arc den^sely covered with magmficeat timber of nvark.tuhle 
value. Several tcak-lrees have recently been fdl^l tn the 
whh:K the largvsl fbut by no means the larg^l «n the onge) ^^nlam^i 
more lhan 4« ^ t^bic hxt of wood. They arc practtt^lly virgin for«is 
covering on area of al>out 300 square mde^, and have never before 
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[jttn ttwkwl fcvr of a sisitahli^ nutlet, T-Vsin ihv Ad:im|^|]i farejsiR 
tirnbtr ean bcr transported through "I’mvancore with comparalive rncility^ 
but no C3sit is possible through Clochiri territory except at prohibittvc 
cost, Froni the Parambikolani range an outlet has^ after careful 
investif^tion, been made in the sha|>e of a tramway and timber slide, 
at a cost of to lakhs. The tramway is in three seetions. The hnit 
section co^^ers a distance of 20 J miles in I he higher range, and is 
Tfflowed by a self-acling inclined tmnaway Ipoco feet loug^ Then 
comes the second section, 4} miEes in length, at the end of which 
limber is sent down hy means nf a slide 7^000 feet long, whence it is 
iaken over the third Section, ig miles m length, to the f'hillakudf 
rail niiy-siai inn. 

Among the minor forest products are cardamoms, which grow in 
several | 3 arLs qf Kodasseri and F'arambikolam, lemon honevn 

beeswax, &:c., which are found in al] the forestsH Elephants are caught 
in pits; aS wxtc so caught in the ihree years ending 1504. The only 
attempt at artilicial reprcidticiion as yti made is t he teat plan tat ion ai 
FAlapilli in the KodE,s,seti range^ w'hich is about Soq acres in extent. 
'Vht people are allowed tn remove from the forest?;, ftee of flh charge, 
hcaddoads of fuel, bamboos, and thorns for fencing, leaves for manuref 
Limber for agricultuml implements, fwlder, and thatching-grass. The 
free grazing of cattle, sheep, and goafs is also allowtxi^ The receipts 
from the forests in 1903-4 aitinuTited to Rs^ 5,514,000, compareti with 
only Rs. 58,100 in iSRo-i. 

ITic tmly mtineruls worked in the Slate are granite, later ite+ and 
limestone. The first two axe quarried, chiefly for building purposes, 
in all the but frnchin, rningsuiUrj and riiittfir. l.imestone Ls 

extracted in fliiufir in small quantities. There arc traces of iron and 
mica in soine parts, hut they have nm yet been exploited. 

Ccuton'weavmg is carried on tn some extent in the t ’hittur and 
laUpilli fiiA/As. I Jtced and other cloths of fine texture are made onl 

Trade and ^ KI^Ii^>h cotton twist, and arc displacing the Tiiv 
commtinJeatiQiii. cloths sn much affected by the people of this 

coast. Grass mats of excellent colouring and texture, 
made at ^ adakklncheri, lare in much demand. Coir fcoci^jiut fibrd) 
malting and rugs of good quality arc tnade at F,rnikuLim and Mat- 
tanchcri. 

Thy most important factory' industry is the extraction of cocemut oil. 
Scicn steam mills, all in the CocbEii and owned by native 

^pitalkis, in which a1>nu[ 400 hands are employed dnily, are engaged 
in this manufacture. The out-turn in 1903 wus about 16,000 tons nF 
oil, worth Over 60 bkhs. Besides some concerns for the manufacture 
of onjirui^ pottery* an<l pantiles, there are two lik facsorits at 'rdchur 
and iwo in the iMukundapuram tii/uky w‘hcre tiles arxi hiicks tif the 
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Mai^jdlorc lialtarn iire made- Htcans baw-niill ib ill work at \'vp1s 
and another near l^lioninur. Then: h aliiM cl liydraalk jjresi at 
Matttnchcn for prc^^aioi; eoir pro. 

The chief e5i|K>fts are cfxx>niii oil, yani^ rope, hbre and nyilting 
made from coir, copra, areca-nul, ipngcr, pcpp**^i pruwius j aitd 

the chief arc rice, CdHun piece-goc^b and twibtj raw c&ttuOt 

metals, hardware and cullcry, and bugar. No otTieial slatiblics of Imdc 
arc available i bui (igniea for the value of the chief c^siiom and imports 
through British irotbitii which are matnly the e.\|MJrts and import?, uf 
the Cochin Istale, show that the anrmd e-^ports of coco-nut oil art 
worth 93 lakhs; of yam, ^c-i made of coir, 50 lakhs; and of |]ep|}er, 
9 lakhs; while the im|jorts ituciude grain valued at 3S kkhs, and raw 
und manufactiircd cotton valued at 11 takhs^ 

A branch line ijf mtlway on the metre gauge wasi opened in Junc^ 
jyoj, ffoni Shoranur, on the suttth-west line of the Madias Railway, 
to Emiikularns the capital of the Slait^ The lint* which is 65 inilt^ 
long and cost nearly 7® lakhs of ruptt% is owned by the State, but U 
worked by the Madras Railway Compiiny. 

The. total length uf metalled futids mainmined in Cochin k 391 
niilcSi and uf unmeiaJlcd roads 56 mikat All the inwus and impor- 
tiint I tiLages, in the SUitef except those oti the seaboard, are connected 
by good ruad-s, which also meet all ilw: mciiilled roads in Malabar and 
Travancorc that touch ihc Cochin frontier. Before the introduction of 
the railway, tile thief means of communication, especially for gocHK 
waa the backwaters, which still aitmct a considenihle iiortion of the 
load traffic. I'hc Ichgtii of this line of eomimmioition from Tnehur to 
the southern end of ihc biaic is 60 miles* and the canak whEch branch 
otii from It have an aggregate length of AljtmE 60 nsilus- 

The State lias a postal j^ystem or of its ow n. rhere m 

all 39 post offices, or one to every 3S besides 56 letter 

boxes. Postage sLitnp^ of the laJuiJih uf j pies and uf t, iuid 1 p^if/afu 
(i pniiitN = JO pies), stamijed envelopes uf bimitar dceominalions, and 
tHisL-cords and reply^oards of the iiUues uf 2 and 4 ^te 
faetured by the Slate under the suiiervisiun of the Su|ienmcndeni of 


Stamiis and St;ilioncry\ . , 

The State liai hiihefto had the good furlime to enjuy imitiuntiy from 

famine. During the gro;U famines uf and fiiiainc+ 

J897-& there was curLiiderahlc scarcity, but it was 

nut t»i acute as to nccewitaic rdbf ^o:k^ much te« entuitoUi ichcr 
t:oLhin is dividtid for adoiinisirati'^ puiptees into Wo 
norUtum and isouthcni, the hcad-quattorb of which art M Trtchflr and 
EmakuLuii. Tlic adniinbtralivo litad of ihc dinsiun 
is thi! t*eshliar, who is also «hc f lLstiia Magistrate, 
and whose |>o*ition a>rtcsF«MJs to that of iho Collector of a Brittslt 
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DisincL The nortbem duision comprises ihc is/Nki of Tnchflr, 
Tabpilli, and ChittOTt and ihe southern div»>;:ion lhase of Kanaj-annur, 
i;Qchin, CranganOfp and Mukundapnmtiip each of which iii in Lharge oi 
a fitksi/dar, who is a second-class niagistmLe. 'Fhcrc are ihltc 
statiortim' su3>ii^iigislratcs—at Xemmiras KuEmatnkulam, and Adilr. 
The fd/aAs art further subdivided into forty-four /ntn^rfis or nmtjms. 
Ttic Diw An is ihe chief minister and rcs|}Cnsiblc heitd of the adriunis- 
tratioTi. 

The principal sources of revenue and the amounts received from each 
in 1903-4 were: land revenue, 7 takhs; salt, 5 bkhs ■ 6 kkhs; 

judicial iienis, 3 lakhs - artd exciscp 2 lakhs. I'he chief items of ex¬ 
penditure were: foresEs, 3 lakhs : pstlacci 3J lakhs; public works 
2^ liikhs; law and justice* lakhs; and the tribute to the British 
CuvemmenET. 2 lakhs. Of the expenditure under '[palace,' a sum of 
Rs. 3^4^000 represents she Used alkjtt-aiuics lu the Rija and Ehe 
niembers of his family. The balatsce is a fluctuating itens being the 
miscellaneous cKpenditure in connexion with the payees. The total 
receipts amounted to 29 lakhs and the total expenditure to 28^9 lakhs, 
compared with 14.5 lakhs and 13*3 lakhs resfiectlvely in ifiSo-i. 
'i he receipu and expenditure of tlic Cranganur io/uJt are not included 
in Utese figures. That tract is a separate principality^ under a chief 
who payi a E.Tibute of Rs, 6,837 to Cochin. It is financially 
auiQnoinouSj but is in alt Oliver respects treated as an integral part 
of the Slate. 

The ocitj’ coins ever minted in the State were the single and double 
which were of the ralue of ro and ao pies rtspectivety. The 
earliest coinage of these of which we liave ttUy record was thul of 1783-4, 
w hen two lakhs tif rupeeii* worth of them were made. PuftaAg to the 
value of kx, 36,000* Rv 6 2*000, Ks. 32,000^ and Rs, 30,000 were coined 
ill 1790, 1821* 1855, jind 1897 respectively. Subset|LUTJtly the coin 
began to deprecialo in mlue* so much so that in 1900 the Slate felt 
constmLned to withdraw oil the Jfu^/aNs from circulation and aboUsh 
the coin as l^al tender. The State hax now no currency of its own, 
but all British Indian coins are current. 

Ry the Interporta I Cotiventioti of 1865, the Stale sigrced to alxilbh 
the tobaccu inonopoly and tJie system of Inland transit duue.s, to equalise 
the rates nf customs duties at its seaports with thij^e obtaining at thfl 
ports of British IiHluqand to sell salt within its limits at the price ruling 
in the Distnet id MaJabaj. In relum for tiiese conct^ions, the Briliish 
Gcnemmenil guaranteed to the State a minimuiii customs and tobacco 
revenue of Rs. 1*10^300. T‘bc excise revenue is derived from the sol-e 
of the monopoly to manufacture and country spirits^ and the revenue 
from opium and ^dnja froni ibe ^e of die muivopoly to vend these 
drugs, which are obtained by the cunlractor from the Madras stoce 
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houses, 'J'obacco can he imported and sold by |trcnce-he> 1 dcrs» and 
the licence fees paid by ihctn constitute the tobncco revenue^ 

Civil justice is administered by ai*. Munsiis’ couns, l»o District 
cnurLs,and a Chief Court. The Munsif* try all suits of wbfch the value 
does not exceed Hs, i,«» and to which the State is rot a party. The 
District courts histr appeals fponi the detnstofls of the Munsifs and tty 
all Suits to w'hich the Stale is a pitrty or of which the value exceeds 
Rs, i,OQO, Appeals from their clcdsiona are heard by the Chief Court* 
whose decision in civil lases is final, 'I'his tribunal consists vif three 
Judges* of whom one is a Kuropean barrister. Criminal junsdiction is 
exercised by the Chief Court, two Sessions courts, two District Magis¬ 
trates with first-class isowecs, and ten sccarwl or third-class magvstrites. 
The Chief Court is the highest apijellate court, but sentences of death 
or of imprisonment for life are subject to confirmation by the Rajfi. Tl« 
Sessions court-s Itavt* the same powers a-s ilic corresponding tribunals in 
British territory. TiiC District Magistrates luive power to pass sentcru es 
of iniprisonmeni for one year and fines up to R&. 500; the sccond-clas.s 
magistrates, sentences of six months' imjjrisonmcnl and fines up to 
Rs. aoo j and the third-class magistratrs, sentences of one nionth*s 
impri-soivnient and fines up to Rs. 50, • 

Kuroiieitn British subjects are within the jurisdiction of the cn-il 
courts of the State and, in cases of contcmpl, of the criminal courts os 
well, h'or the trial of other offences by them, the State appoints one 
nr more Ruroiiean Bridth snabjeets as special magistrates for the trial of 
Luropeans, and the Gr^vernmctit of India gaiCiies them as Justices 
of the Peace. They have |»weT to Benicncc Euro^xsaii British subjects lo 
three months' imprisonment and a line of Rs, 1,000. An appeal lies to 
the European Judge of the Chief Court. I hc Resident is a Justice of 
the peace, with the powers of a District Magistrate and Sessions J udge 
over such subjects. An appeal from his decisions lies to the Madras 

High Court , 1 . 

When the State finds it necessary to legislate on any subject, the Liw 
committee, a standing committee consisting of a president and sev^en 
membervi appointed for a period of three years, is ruiju«tcd to prepare 
and submit a draft bill. This, after undergoing such revision <» »Jound 
necessary by the Dlwin, is subniilled to the Government of Madras 
for aiijiroval through the British Resident, In ^ome cases, bisw^er, 
bills arc drafted without the inierveniiua of live law comiiuttw:, When 
the bill is approved bv the Madras Govemnienl, it is submitted to the 
on receiving whose assent it liecomes law. All enactments arc 
called Reguktions. At prcscni forty-five such Regulations ate 
They arc framed on the lines of toncponding enaitincnt-v in Bnit-h 
India, In cases of emergency, the Kflji Usues proclamations in his 
uwn name, whicti havi; tbc Tyrcti of I*'* 
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All latitl in Cocliin hjis originally priviUt: jiroi any in fec !iiiui)]e 
No K-gular tiw was levied, bm tion-Brahnidn land-hulden 
had to render tnilitary service when retiuired, 'J'hu ruler of the .State 
derived hU Jnconit; frotn crown landjj, custoiiis, niunojxdicN^ ifec. These 
crown hinds, whiL-h aru now of the .Slate, incre<Lsed in estent 

froiii tiiito to time by escheat, condscation, and (lurchase, so ihui they 
(igvf conTprisc more than a thinl of the occu|iiwl areji, A small lisscss- 
ihicnt w;tj iniiposed for the first time in ijfij, prolmbly to meet tlic 
incrijjisinK es|ienditure caused by wars w ith the nulj<hb(juriii|} cliiefs. 
Subsetjuently, there were several (jiucemcal siin'eys of (vtirticular ariun 
or ^[Hinicular Itiiidu <if knd, fnit the first general survey and scttleJiieJil 
of' dr>‘' land were carried out in 1315 and of ‘ wet' land in j 8 j 1. I hc 
■dry’ land was again surveyed and set tier! in rS4i ^md « 36 j. A sysie. 
uiatic survey of all land in the State is now in. progress, and a scheme 
fur Its rf^-uleincnt h uiKier ccMisidcration. 

ilie tenures aitd ^b-ttfnurcs undt-r wh\ch iwsvrttuyfw/jwrfw 

virtds an; held are run^jiiig from i^erinanuht it^astrs at 

n iiortiimil rent to tenandeii-at-HiiL 'fhe irs-seh^nictiLs arc made uj> of 
a varietjf of mqsosts and on Slate Luulp from R., 14 to R. r hn 
wet land and from R. 0-12-0 to R. o-tS^jo for *dr>' ' land |>er am. 
tfixes arc colkxted on caeli jack, cocemiul, and aneea-nul tree. 

- »ut 11,000 acres of kind arc ur held on fiivuurablc tenure. 

Couhin no munidpai councils or local hoiird!* Iia^e been Kaab- 
ir ^ the Eowmi, and in Tfipunittiira, Nenim^ii, and ihe 

Aclliamiiatliis, sanitary board-i, finontud by the Stale, look after lucal 
san iLiEMjn. 


The I'ulilic Works department is under a Chief iCtigineer, awisted by 
^o ivisiona and six subdivisiuntil ofiTCers. 'riiu expenditure during 
1 e ter years ending i‘)04 averaged 4:^ lakhs, .\tnfing the more 
important public buildings constructed or imjiroied are sonic of the 
paUct^ at Tripuuittunu the Hariiiir Hall, the Kfwan's olHcei ihe Cf.ief 
^ College at timilkulain, the public offices at Trichilr, and 
the Kcsidencies at Emikulam and Trichilr. The ontv important 
irngaiion worts in the Statu are those at .Mulatiura and Xami on the 
Aluimuiki river. 


The Stale maiiitrtinbi a ^mall of 309 iiifjiivtrvt 

4 TIe^ Briii.li doLichtminl stationed in Ctxihin Vier 

lire Uraty of libg Wi. withdm^n in i^oo. 

|><»bee foixt i* under the eoiurol of n Su|>crintondentj and cor- 
of ^4 coti^iable. workmf^ ynder 7 in.pctror.. There nto 
V s ions in the Suite. Ihc Ernikuliim jail sieconimoiliittcui 
^ Kubsjdbry jaiJs for ^hofl-temi priM>ECM iif^ 

maintained at the hoad<imn&s of the sut>m5tgiiitrateti. 

i>c in .Ear ^ at the head of all iho Di^iHcUp aitd Siateti in Soutlicm 
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Iflilia, cKcqjt Madras Cily, in iKe lireracy of its popHlation, of whom 
13-4 fWT Cent. (i**4 males and 4.5 females) arc able to read and write. 
Ac the end of I903-4 it coDlAincd 1,510 educational fiutftuCtons with 
48,079 pupils. Of these, 14 1 were public insiituiions, of which 58 were 
tnaiui);ed directly by ilie State, ij; wens under |>Hvate manogeoient but 
aided, and 2,^ thoujtb unaided, conforniicd to the rules of the de|)ari- 
iiient. They Snduded 147 jirimary, 33 secondary, and 6 spedaT schools, 
and one second-grade college at Eni,tltulani. Of the special schools, 
one K a training instatutfon, ihrgi; are Sanskrit scKrtols, and the remain¬ 
ing two are elcmentiuy indu&trid sctiook In some of the private 
schriols^ whiek number i.feao and ctrnuim 57,529 pupils, only ihc 
k^iran or ibe rudiments of Sanskrit or native iringfng are Laughl. 

or the hoys and girls of schoohgobg age, 57 and 2? per cent re- 
spoctively were receiving instruction, but only 81 j>er cent, of the boyis 
and 0’94 per cent of the girls under imtructfon had passed the [Ui- 
nmry stage. Tn point of priniaTy education, Girisrians stand first and 
Musalmans last, but in the matter of higher educaiion Hindus take the 
read. The total expenditure oti education in 1905 4 nns Rs. 
of which Rs. 36^000 WEU. tlcrtvcd from fees. 

There are ro hospitals and j dispensaries in the State, with accom¬ 
modation for 244 in-patienEa. The total number of caises treated in 
1903-4 was 185,000, of whom 3,700 were in-paticntss and the number 
of operations performed was 7,700, Th^ lady doctors attached to the 
hospitals at Mattanchcri and TrictiQr treated 19,000 women and 13,000 
children, "rhe total expenditure on the department Rsh 65^000, 

In 1903-4 the numfier of pepiions^ successfully rated was 
<^t 24 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is not compulsory 
anywhere in the State. 

[For further particuLirs of the StatCp iiee the C^rnjsfs of 1891 

and igot,] 

Cochin TaJiiki^Coast suljdi^'ision and in the south of 

Mnlalinr District, Madras, situated in and jh® 14'E,, with 

an area of 3 square mjleSi^ It contains tme tfwtnrw, or parish^ and is 
surtfjunded on all sidcifi but the west by the Native State of CcMrhirL 
The population increased from 3|i 7i5 m [891 to 25i&59 The 

land revenue demand in 1903- 4 amounted to Rs. 20,000. The head- 
quarters are at the JMsaport of Cochin (population^ t9,27^}v The 
villages of Anjengo and Tangasskrj were trcaledp for administmtive 
purposes, as pt^nions of the Cochi n up to 1906, when they wen: 
formed into a new rhstrict of Anjertgo under the control of the 
Resident in Tmvanctjft and Cot^bin^ 

Cochin Town. — -Head -quartets of the ,«mbdi^’iMn and of British 

Cochin in Malabar District, hfadra-s situated in 9*^ 58'N, and 76* 14^ 
E.t On the Coast within the limits of the Native State of Cfichin. The 
vou X. A a 
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northern [fl^rtbn of the town eontalns seveim] litr-cets f»f |}ictureft<|i]e 
I hitch hoLiseiv The Angliran churchy a plain ma^si^ive building, was 
formerly ilio principal chapel of the KninCFsain moiixstcty. The age of 
the present structure is unknowup but ifiscfiptions on the totuhstonefi 
formerly in the floor of the njive prove the existence of a church on the 
s|XJl before 1546. The backwater form.s u niogniliccnt n^Uuml harLour 
several square miles jn area, with a deep-water basin of 7 to 9 fathoms 
near the mouthy which is kept froni silling up by the heavy scour of the 
tifJes. llte Ixir is at a distance of about a mile from the shore, and 
carries a maximuni of rS feet of water and a minimutn of u feeL It 
has frequently been proposed to make the harbour available for ocean¬ 
going vessels by deepening the bar and running out breakwaters, but 
the expense and difhcultLcs of the undertaking have hitherto prcvenied 
aji>ihing being done. Ai present steamers anchor about j miles off 
the shore in sJ to 6| fithoms. 

The tradition is that Cochin wsis originally a small town on the Eunk 
of a small river(Aftrf^j "little'), and that it was swept a\my in 1^41 by 
violent floodsp which changed the whole face of the ncighlx>urhood, 
forming the pfcscni harbour and the island of \^ mfr. Trad 1 don is 
supported by the fact that ihc term Pudiya \'cppu {‘^new deposit^) is 
used to denote an era beginning iij 1341 - and there is no doubt that 
violent changes of this nature have frequently taken place along the 
criasL The present situation^ command ing the cntiance to a back¬ 
water which taps an immense area of rich countryp soon attracted 
settler.% and Cochin became the successful 11^*01 of the port of 
fringanur. 

rhe history^ of the present town with tho arrival of the 

Portuguese, In Cabnd came to Cochin after hts attack on 

t ALiTOT and met with a friendly reception from the Mji, whtj w 
described as a reluctant va-ssal of the Zamorin, He relumed m 
Portugal with a l^e cargo of peppen In 1503 Vasco da Gama on his 
second vo^^ago vbited f Tcichin and founded a factory, llie nest year 
Albuquerque arrii^^ juM in dme to assist the Cochin lUjia, who was 
besieged by the Zanioriii in Vypln. llic Zamorin wtts driven olT and 
Albuquerque was pernuiicd to build thu Ccichin fort, which he tailed 
Manuel Kotla, It was the first European fori built in India. In 
1504 Fncheco, who was left in charge <>f the fort, was hesiegi^ 
/ainorin, bui managol witli icme di/licuky (o «pel the Attaclt Tlie 
nest year ATmeyda amtisd « viowoy, and nbuilt and cnlnigwi the fort; 
and the Portugtiest settlement does not appear to have been further 
troubled by the ZamoriiL It became the chief of iheit .>icttlement& till 
r le c^ture of Goa. In 1 5^0 St. Francis Xavier came to Cochin and 
matte many converts; in 1557 the church of Santa Crui w^ con^ 
serniied as the cathedml of the Bishop of Cochin - and in 1577 tbc 
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Sccidy of Jesiuji puhKi^ihed ai Cochin ihc firsi IwHsk pnnied in Irwlia in 
nacive cbaraders. Th^^ firHt EngliMhimn tn visit ihe ifwn utas Ralph 
Fitch, n Intvdlcf^ who earner liy way ttf Rjtgthd and ihc Pcfjiijuii Cliilf in 
15^51 but nu English settlement ^tis made till i6j4, when the East 
India Company entered into a. treaty which them free access to 
PortiigHesc pr^ris. In tite ne>tt year |Jef>per was for the fin;t lime 
es|xjrted diret't front the w«t coast to Fni;lami In 1665 the lown and 
fort were capEiirud by the Dutch, and the English retired to 
Under the Dutch the trade oF Cochin incrcaserl ronsidenibly, iind the 
cuiitoms are said to have amounted to Rs, 5o^ooo annually. The Dutch 
remodel I c^l the town^ building subslant iai Euro^iean housest quays^ Xx. 
'rhey also convened the cathedral of Sania Gru^ into a warehouse. 
Liter <m [he fort was entirely rebuilt by Van Moens I'hc 

cathedml, [he lort, and many of the tJulch houses were subsequently 
blown up (1S06) by the English. On the conquest of Holland by the 
I’Veneh in 17^5 the East India Crompany wets ordered to hiie pcuwesslon 
of all the Dutch colonies^ "rhe I^uich gqvcmijr, \aniipilL, refused [o 
surrender Cochin ; and it was therefore besirgctl and raptured by 
Majcjr Petrie, on (hzinber 30, t 79 S- Tht settlement was Uikm under 
English protection, but the Dutch were allowed to retain their taws 
and administjation. The town was finally ct?ded to the Company under 
the Paris Convention of j3i4. 

Clochin h now the chief port of Malaliw and the third in importance in 
the Madras Presidency, the value of its impris in J 9 «> 3'”4 8 a lahlis, 
and of its exports roS lakhs. l>unrig the last twenty years the trade of the 
port has trebled. 'J'he main exports are coco-nut Oit and ctiin C(x:hin 
inonopoliKCs the tnide of the Presidency in the former and jioss^fsscs 
three founlis of the trade in the latter. Hiere is also an increasing evpon 
of lea from Travuncore, h.s value in 190.1^4 amounting to nearly lo laiks. 
Of the import trade more t han half is in rice, from Burma and tkjjigah 'ITie 
other chief articles of trade are [iCpiKT, Umber, cotton twist and pieces 
goods, and kerosene oiL 'Phe po[iulalion In 1901 was 19,114, cjf whom 
nujre tlian half were ('hristtans^ including a large Eurasian cf>mmunity. 
The income of the municipahtj% which was constiiuicd in 1866, dur¬ 
ing the dL'Cade ending 1900 averaged Rs,^ 10,300 and the expcndiiure 
Rk. 19500. In J90J-4 the corTCsjwnding figures were Rt ?ip6ooantl 
Rs. 21,700, the iiiain soun-c of income being ihe taxes on houses and 
land. 'Hacdinuite is vcr>^ moist and hot, and clephanliasU us common 
owing to the l>iid whaler. A scheme U now under consideration for 
hringing a supply from the .-Vlw-aye river, about lo mUcA dLsianh 

Coco^ —Two islands in the Ray of Bengal, lying between 14* 4 and 
14” To^ N. and in qf 12' E-, 45 miles northrcast of the Andaman 
Islands, with which they are geologically connected, and a sliort 
distance south of Table Islandp on which there is a lighihciusc. They 
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form pan nf Haiithawaddy District of Lower Jiurma. 'J'hefr sirea 
is the larger isbml being about 14 square miles in extent, and 
I he smaller about z} miles long and a mile broad. They 3.tg Rac 
walerlcsst unpopulated, and covercEl with coco-nut palms and forest 
junjjte The Coci;»$ have been leased by Govern men E for ihe -sate 
of their vegetable produce, and are visited from time tn time by 
coco-nut gatherers. 

Coimbatore District fAmawe/fw /-). — An inland List riel tn [he 
south of ihc iM.'ulms Presidency^ lying between 10*^ 15^ and j t° X. 
and 76° 39" and 7S* 14" IL, with an area of 7,860 square 

West and south it is ^jourwled by the bfghej^E hills in Ehe Presidency 
the Nllgirl^ and the Anaimalais, the La Her of which arc perhapsi tlic 
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most strilfing nrnge in Sonlheru IndrOt cnnsi^liug 
of a Mirics of plateaux, sctmt rising to 7,000 feet 
In elevation, with forests of great importance. 
Through the three northern frl/i/Jb run the confused hills of ihe 
Eastern Ghtlls, one of which, KollcgAl, is on a higher le^’cl than tlic 
rest of the DistricL Excluding thk, the centre of Coimbatore consists 
of an open plain, sloping gradually eastwards away from the hills 
lO'^iifds the river Cauvery, the eastern boundary' of the J ristrict, The 
plain IS hrohen here and there by isolated low hills; hut oEhcr^Ue, 
except tn ihe level black cotton^soil tracts in the Udanialpet, [^aJladoiii, 
and Coimbatore /a/uAs^ it is made up of a succeNsion of gentle undula¬ 
tions between which the rivers run. Its scenery diRers little from that 
of the adjoining east coast Districls, except that the frequent green 
patches of eultivaticn near lOt numerous wells give it in the dry seo-Win 
an untisuftJly prosperous look. The spurs of (he Eastern GhSts in the 
three northern fd/uAs fomi two well-marked minor ranges, known as 
the Biligirl-Rangans and (he ElargUr hills. The former, which comi-st 
of two ridges running up into |Kaks of 5,000 feet, lie on the 
extreme west of the Kolleglj fd/uA, esi tending into Mysore territory. 
'Die kiicr siuiid lietwcen the Bhavant and Kollegill Al/tfir, and are 
called after a village w'hkh lias among them. They form a long narrow 
plateau ovcf 3,000 ft-ut in height. In both of these ranges the scenery 
Is always piciuresquei while in many of the low'er valle)’3 the hca^y 
jungle is parttculaily wild. Of the hilts on the we^^tem frontier of the 
District the most conspicuous are Rangaswatni Peak and 1-ambton^^ 
Peak. 


Except the .\liy 3 r, an unimportant stnsun^ all the larger rivers run 
eastwards, following the trend of the ground, into the L'auvery, the 
most important river of the District and the boundary along the whole 
of its northern and eastern sides. At the north west comer of KoHegal 
this fornts the fatuous FaJb of welMuiown for thdr 

beauty, and now utilized to generate tleclricity for the machrnery nit the 
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Kdnr Gn\d Kicicb, and for lighting llvcdly of Rangnlure. Tht; 
it perenniu] rivtsr, whtdh rlsc& in the Atlii^iiddi valley m Matabsir^ 
tJie iJistrict from west to east just south dig tlifw northern nplaml 
/j/vh, and nowjj into ilie C^uy&y at Hhavmii iown. l"be Noyili 
a fiLfu] and uiiccitttin streanit whkh Is in high and rapid fi™! for a few 
itays and then for months tpgether aliDost dry;, lias its source in the 
Bolatnfkatli valley among the outlying spurs of the Nllgiris, and passes 
through Coimbatore city on its my to the CUwvgry. l iie Aiuuulvati 
rises in the Anaiinalai hilh, neoeii'e? the drainage of the norihL-m 
slopes of the Palni hills in Maduiti 1 Hsirict, and^ after passing through 
Db^rlpuraEn and Karur towns, joins the CiiUvcry at the |ii»int where 
the Disit:ict:ji of Coimbatore and Trichino]K>ty touch one another^ 

xMost of the 60uih of the District is composed of Arelutean gnei&ses 
bkiriud to li considerahte extent under surface alluvium. 'Hie unifomi 
level of the plain is !i|)aiingly broken at firegular intcrk^ils by s-mall 
bands of members of the charrioekite aeritfs of rocks, by one small 
liand of syenite gneiss near Kangayump and by upstanding ciags and 
ridges of crystalline schists. 'Die northern hilly tracts include a vast 
area nf chamix^kite rock. Near KollcgAl are a few ferrugirUkUS bands 
iuid pour quartz rceft Near OngEi^ani sumc very coarse ramifications 
of acid pegmatites once yielded beryl; and in the sJime locality lorun- 
dum+ which also occurs ciscwhcfe+ ts found iei a ci^irse red felspar rock. 

'Hie flora is iKrturally very' varied, since the elevation and the lainfiJt 
uf I he District difler greatly in diflerent pans, n’hu higher plateaux 
of the AnaiEnalaiii^ the luiv hills of llie northern 
central plain each puisscss their own clianictecLstic planb» and trees. 
The forest growth and the commoner cro|3« art referred to briefly 
below. In the low country the iTces differ little from those of neigh- 
Ijunring areas, and are usually of poor growth, bruit trees are scarce, 
'llie weibknown /angedu {Cftssitt trffrrWamb the bark of which \$ used 
in l;uming+ and fibres, resins^ aaid vcgcUdile oils of the coimmui 
descripiiuns are abundant, 

I'he hill country contains all the game usual tu iiuch Irxalities- 
Ivltrphants are comm on in the Anaitualais and also occur in the hiligiri'^ 
kimgan hills In Satyamangahim. Near H3*aner in the lalter 
Sir Victor Uro^^ke diol (in iH6j) the largest ehjdmnt on record in this 
PresideiK-y. It stood 11 feel 4 inches at llie highest point tif its laicki 
and one of its tusks measured S feet in length and w’cighed 90 tbp^ 
the other being diseased. 

Among rarer animals are the Nllgiri ibcyt 
the hunting luu[jard (CvmitJx^rtiS 

.Siud to be tlesct!ndcd (turn stune tame onus which belonged 
to 1‘ipil Su|l^, and un occasional wolf. There arc aiahsccr of tinusual 
size in the Llliavaiii and crauveryv 
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'Jlic lowtr hills of thfi Dktrict are mplarifpus, especialEy fmm Fehrtiar)^ 
to JiinCj but elsewhere tht dirmitc of Coiiiibatorc is unu^^umlly dry and 
proportfoivfltely heal [by, 'iTic temperature varies inversely with the 
aldtudep beiitf^ highest in the Tow lying Cauverj' valley, more niiderixte 
in the uplands on the west* pleaaant in the KofEegSl fahJk, as tool as 
the Salem Shevargyii in the liatgCir hills, and coolest of all on lEie 
higher ranges of tin; Anjnmalaisr The average ntean of the year at 
Coimbatore city ii So^, compared witli 5 j* at Madras. 

The ramfallp like the tempeniturLs varies tcinsidcrahiy in difTcfeint 
l>arts of the l>istrk:t. The Kollegll receives some of the sotiih- 
west mnnsoon and consetiuuntly hsis the heaviest fall^ and the PollJlcJu 
gets more rain them the Cauvery valley or the centnil [ilain of 
the 1 district 'tliis ptuin is the drie-st tract in tlic PresideiKy, excejrt 
the centre of beltrtry District, The annual fait for the whole Ihstrict 
averages about 26 inches. The rainfall is, however, eseecdingJy 
capricious and uncertain, and the couinry is liable to freciuent cycles of 
continuous deficiencj' in the inaiUiOeKis, oiusing long droughts. 'fTiirt)-- 
OJIC lives were in an csrth<jualce which riocnrrcd on I'ebniMTy 8, 

I goo. 

rhe J Strict wa* never a politicul entity and its history is not of 
jiarticutar interest, Coimbaiore and the south-western fiJiiks of the 
Hjitory present Salem District formed the Kongu country-, 
and Coitnl;Katore is still called the Kimgunad. During 
the ninth century the Kongu couiUry passed under the Chola l(ingii|i 
who held it far nearly 200 yea». It then br<»ke Ujj into a number of 
small printipal itieSf w'hirh dating the eleventh ctmtury fell an easy prE^' 
to [he Hoysala BaUStIa kings of My^sore. In the fourteenth ccniury, 
this dynasty in its turn gave way to the eniptre of ^ ijayanagar, ivhich 
held the country uini] ha downfall in t5<^5r Coinihniore then came 
juto the hands of the Vtjayani^ir deputy at Seringitpat^tm, who, like hb 
colleagues, luid assumed indei^ndent jjowersp and shwlly afterwards 
fussed fn>m him tu the deputy at Madura. During the seourni hiilf uf 
the seventeenth century the whole District seetiis to have been n pn-y 
to constanE wars and raids, owing to theconflicL between the Vijayanagsir 
deputies aird the growing ^aiwcr of Mysore. KAveripMtrtiiti was attacked 
in Salyamangataui was taken in 1653, Errxlu ami Dhirilpuium in 
1667 p and l>cfbre Chifcka, Deva M5.jA of Mysore died in 1704 the whole 
of the Districi had cortit* nmJer his dominion. But it continued to be 
largely ruled through the agency of or petty chjeBainS:p whos^ 

powers Were almost absolute and who used ibew mthlesslyj and the 
peofile gained little by the change of sovereigns. In r^bi Haidar .\li 
usuryi^ the Mysore ihrotie. l>urtng the forty yean of Muhammad^ 
rule whieb followed^ until the District iJasi-^cd to tlic C’om;>iiny after the 
defeat and death of Haidars son 'riptl Ssulu^ at bcringaiiotam in 
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k th€ sc^nc of incci^nE rnmrches ond coLinternijijrht^> ^^^pinces 
and reirettts, by (he iJritisb and the Mysore iiwjjs; und the forts 
scatLered through it, notably those at Erode, Karar, Dhar^]^uram, and 
Coimbatore, were coti^t4ntly taken and retaken in the numberless 
engagements which occurred. On four distinei oecasEons the District 
became the field of conflict between the British and Mysore powers. 
At the end of i a British force took KarOr^ in retaliation for the 
assistance rendered in that year by Haidar to the French near Pondi¬ 
cherry : bnt, owing to the fjict that Haiditr was alKiul this time expelled 
from Seringapittan-i and the M>'^i4jrc officers in thiji DLstrict disctaiined 
any connexion with his acts, hostilities were carried no farther. In 
1 763 , while Haldctr w lis busy on the w'ciit coast, Colond W ood marched 
through the District and^ having completely conquered it, garrisoned 
the passes and the chief fortified places- Hi?: garrisona, however, were 
weak, and, in spite of tho heroic resistance of some of Ehcm, every ^ 
place in the District either fdl or was abandtHH-d before Hakkf.*^ 
advanco at the end of the iiaine year In what js called the fim 
^lysore War^ while lipil was engaged on the west coast in 17831 
Cotond- Lang entered Coimbatore to effect 11 diversion and to«>k Kartlr 
and DlUCrtpuram ; emd later in the same year Colonel Fnllarton 
marched through the District to relievo Mangalore^ taking Coimbatore 
on the way. In the second Mysore War the District Yms the scene 
Ktf Cfjnsiderable aperatiEins, since Genera! Medows occupied it with 
a Injgc force in 179a and designed to invade Mysore by the |xaas of 
C nazalhaiii. In bieptember of the same year, however, TipU descended 
tliat pass with a targe army, and, after twr» stubborn engagements with 
Colonel I'loyd m Satyamangalanv compelled the British forcci to 
retreat ^nd rcoecup]0d all the forts in the IJi.striei except Coimbaiore 
and Kiirtlr. Of these, CoimbatorG fell aflcr a g^llaiu defence in the 
following year, and Kariir was reslorud to 'iSpii after the p«iie uf 179a. 
Seven later ihc 1 Jistrict jutH^ied under BrEiish rule. Haidar had 

done something in chetk the /v/igJrs exactions ; but his taxes were 
exces-vive, tntde was crushed by numerous duties, and the jjeasoJUry 
were [Lt the tncrey of the troops who rontuiually everran tlieir villa^, 
so iluit, when the British tor^k it over, the Di.^trici was in a pmful 
condition. 

'rhfoughout the District, even on the AmnnilalSj are Mattered |)re- 
hlstoHc kisLvaciw, which have l)een found to contain b^jnex, pottciT. 
implements, ornaments, and bronze images, and m one case * punchy 
marked ' coins. Several discoveriiis of Roman mins . chteHy 04 
Augui^tmj ami 1 iberius, liave been made. Join temples and remains 
are not infrequent. The most notewonhv Hindu temple is that at 

by 1-^ TbiintL^n 
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Feu Ob. hut irvcn ibis is a modem eruction and the work in it is 

pretentbu^ Sind coai>i.% 

The number qf tqftns and villages in ihe IHsirici Is 1,445. 
[>i:ppaUlbn in iBjt uas in *SSi, 1,657,690; in tSc,i, 

P^puladQia. ^n ir^i, 3,201,753. The decline in 

iSSj i^as due to (he grciu famine of iSjS-fl. About 
97 jier cent, of the jicople oie Hindus and more than 2 ptf cent 

Musinfmans. I'Jie T^islrict U divided into ten BHAvAffi, 

Com BATOR F, Diiaraplkam, Krou^ Karur, Koo-eoai,, Pae.lapam, 

Poj.LACHs, SatvahancalaMk and Udamalplt— statislical po/dculars of 
whbh^ according to the Census of igoi, are ap|3ended 
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1 hf head qiMiicrs of the Ai/nAs (es:«.‘pt of SitiyaniHotjakin, which is 
at CoptcHETTiPALAiyA.M) are at the places from which each is named, 
lilt chief towns arc the municlfjalilies ofCoiMBATOHe, the adminii, 
native head^Liancrs of the DLsinct, Kkquk. and KabOk. 

win^ to t c la^c .treos of forest whic!) Coimtmtoro comprises, it is 
1 ^ densely i»pulated than the other sourhem Districts of Sfadras; 

wring I e ecacle tndirig lyoj die [nhahittints increased at an 
umjs^l rate, the advance in the ,s|D«Kt‘!y |)eo|i(ed /aMt nf Jlhavinf 
and Satyaman^ni being specially notabk', notwithstanding that con 
sidetabic numbers emigrated to the .Vjigiris and Madura, Though the 
Jhstnci IS m the laihil anintry, as many as at per cent, of the iKtople 
s^ak relegu; ami m the Kolle^l Kimarese, the Jimguauc of 

V numerous caste in tViimljatorie are the agricullurisi 

ollJUas who arc twice as stn^ng here as in any other Madras District 
«cept barem. num^nng &^a,ooo, or 31 per cent, of the popufatiou. 
Other LOmnion culuvatitig oisics are the Kaiiarese Vahkaligas and the 
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Tciwgy Kanini4JL& aivd Afttir ihi! VtSlaliisi come the Chiik- 

(leather warkcr^)t who iminber j 9^000, k-ini' mure llsan twric« 
ajs nunicroui :i5 in any other Distiicl. Next come ihc ShJ^n^lns (toddy- 
drawee), 79,000 ; Lind after them ihc I'amiyanii (iieM-lalxsurefii), 76,000, 
and the Oddes (well sinkers «uid earth-workers), 74 ^^^^ Other rastes 
which a|)pcar in strei^^h are the Italians and rallla, who are also 
itminly field-LaUayrer^, anti tlae weaving coaimuTiities of the Kalkulans^ 
Uev^ngoSp and Er^maivs are unusually ftWp nunibcnrtg 

only S^jOOQ, or less than 3 [jer cent- of the [^(iulation. These stalisticv 
corresj^nd w ith those of the occu|iatsons of tht jieople r (or though she 
llUtiict is essentially an ngricultural onOp 65 ^Jcr ceiiL tlui iieopk 
liiiii^g by the land, it is less so than n;osl, owing to the unusuiiJly large 
pryjxirtion w ivy are toddy-drawers^ lt 3 alhcr-workers, cartli-workors* and 
weaverSr Aniong castes which are seldom found elsewhere n^^ay he 
nicnlioned the two jutigle tribes of the Shohiga^ the North Coiinho 
tore hilU and the Mala’jiirs of the Anaimaljiis. 


Uf the i7^Soo native Christians in the District, over I5 ,om are 
Roman Catholics^ The Jesuit Fathers ot the famous Madura Mission" 
had a chapel at Dh^lr^puram Vd early as % 6 o^ In 1739 a Hull of Tope 
Clement XII, prohibiting certain Hindu cusionis tolerated till then± 
caused dissensions aiiid apostasy^ Then t'anie the cessation of supfiort 
ffom Portugal, and finally the iitippressii]ii of the Society of JestiS by 
Clement XIV in 1773, rhe missionarlcjs struggled on iicvenhdcss; 
and in 1^45 they were fumied into a distinct mbsion, in charge of the 
I retich priest-^ of the Socieie des Missions Strangeres, which in 1^50 
was made a bistiquic. I he London. Uiprig Kvangelical Lutbemn, 
and Wesleyan Methodkl iuc the chief Protealant nnssioni- 11 ^ 
liavc been working in the Districi for about the last seventy, forty* and 
twenty years respectively. 

lire Kollegil /.IM dtfiers as much from the rest of Uk- 
agricultural conditions as it d□e^^ in climate and altitude- l-l^cwhcrv 
gneiis is the chief underlying rock, and the soils ^^cuirure. 
derived from it are of fair compositionp chciideallj 
luriNiJcred, The fuur easiem UhavU^ti, lirwlt.-, JhirtlimnDi, 

mill Kjirur-lire covurwl almost entireJy wiili ihin tjnvelly. sanUy, or 

iL{^1(>nicrutcd cuicorwus soilsi and thirsi' soil* oftai'l nmre t ^ o 
tbe wcivtorn fa/uJis iUso. In ihicc of llif buer, howu^er- 5’***' 
l‘ulbnkni, and Udanialpet oiore dmn one-si nth of 
c.'onsists of bl.iclc cdllon vtil, while in ifn: list* t'l ers, " 
&iiyan^nira|fln,, then; is a d«il of rich n.-d loam- At die fool of 
Iho undulations of which all thi. ;^ri of ilic Distntt '"“f * ^ ^ 

a laj^T of letter soil, which ihu liK^ rainfall lias washed 
hiftber tjTyund, and dicsc Uiiioms ure mote than usually fcrtilt 

- ac* ibe fu-a. lelwaact ^1 -Wt.o« '3*5>- 
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111 tin are la be found I he majority of the numeTOUs welJs for which ihe 
l^istHct is notcd+ Both * and * dry crops * on nil clusses of soil are 
mostly aiatured with the help of the north-east motiiiDun in Oeiober 
and N'ovember. 

■JTje l>(sirici is almost entirely ryfftwari^ ilic su/iititJSri and imm 
Imids covering only 6S4 stjiLure miles. The area for which ijarticulars 
ate on record is 7,6^1 square miles, statistics of which for 190J-4 are* 
given in the following table, in square miles 
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I lie staple food-grai ns of the I^istritt art* eho/itut and the areas 
tinder whicli. in 1903-4 were 1,033 nnd 1,0 ro square miles, or i6 and 
*5 per cent, rrspeciively of tire total urea CTOjipt-d. Cholovi is the most 
proniinent crop of the .southern and western t,}/iiks, and eambu of the 
cast anc north tjf the nistrict. Next in importance come various 
pu sfci an j\bout one-fourth of the lattur is gitjwji in Kolicgill. 

Kieu 0«rupicd only 11)3 s^juarc miles in 1903 4. Con cm is malnl) 
grown in the Erode. I'aibtliiii. and UdamaliHil /.fftrir, and sugarcane 
in f mmbatore aitd Udamalpm. l obaec^> is an imtwttani crop every- 
"herte.v^pi m Er^e and kollegfti, and tlierc are abtjui 1,400 acres 
Li^er et^cc. In KoUc^gil S,ooo acres ptoUuce mulberry, which is 
cult^ated fo feed the silUorms bred there- 

uf the area of lioldings during the last thirty years has 
If ii!!!liV though threc-fourth* of the arahle nica in 

o and coi^idcitihie tracts in Satyamangalam, Bhav.tnl, and 
th tinoccupied, nor has much been done to improve 

^quality of the crops grown. Uourbon cotton was introduced at the 
u^nmng of the last century, succeeded well, and is still Inigely gntWTi; 
out extensive expenments wiih AmcriL-an varieties fotve failed. The 
Maun ties sugarcane has, however, ousted the indigenous variety, nic 
ryxsts have availed titemsehci of the land Inipruvcment I.oans Act far 
more freely tfom m any othcT District in the Prcsidcwy, During the 
sixteen years ending jyoa more lliaii 15 lakhs was advanced under 
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the Act, the greater jjartion of which lias b«n laid out in digging or 
rejxiiring wells. 

I’he chief breeds of saittle in the DMiict ate (he AlafidjJldi, BatgOr, 
and KSngayam, ‘I'he first are besi for hcav 7 draught, the second as 
(ratters, and the last as dairy cattle. The Alanibadis ate sent to the 
griaii cattle Sair at Madura and to athcr niarleU in the sfjuihera Dis¬ 
tricts. ’I'herc are large local fairs at Mideswjuanailiiip in the Kollegfil 
hills Avanashi, and TiJiUPPua'. Ponies have long been bred by the 
spntMSrs and wealthier tyota in Coinitjatore i and since i38s (.rovem- 
ment has encouraged the enterprise by supplying iitaliions, eight of 
which are now stationed in various towns in the District, Thtr annual 
|wny shows held under Government control at rinjppQr have demon- 
SI rated that iin improvement In the breed hw-s already taken place and 
that a fuTiher advancu may he looketl for. Sheep are of two breeds, 
the Kunimba and the SemmerL The former is h blaclt-faced sheejr 
with white wool. I'he Scmnieri sheep are brotvn, iuid covered with 
Iwir instead of wool, and are valued only for their fl«K Goat* are 


bred mainly for their manure. _ . i ■ _i * 

Of the total area of ryotaiari and 'minor ittttirt' land eoUival«t, 071 
square miles, or ty per cent., were irrigated In 19OJ-4. Of this as 
much as 50; square mites was watered from wells, while Cumemrn^it 
canals irriguted 119 square miles, and tanla only 35 square mile. Hie 
(hnivcrv supplies about 5,500 aoes, of which 1,000 arc m the Kollt^.l 
f,iM and the remainder in Karilr. ^'ari.>us channels fram the Aim 
Tlvati, fed by 01 tempoiary dams across the mjcr, img,iie 

44,000 ncresof first and second crop in the Gdamalptt, DharSpuram, 
and Karur fa/vJb- 'J’wo dams avros* the BhaiUni Irrigate 59,000 anes 
in the Satyanuing.ilam and Erode tlf the ryi tanksjn ilt^ 

trict, the only onfci of imi>ortan« arc the A,.[>akkurL.l in the 

Bhat^lni fdM. fed by str&tms rram the BatgOr hil!», and thi 1 ^ih 
scrioi in the L danialiJCt supjdicd from the Aiiamialais. 1 he 

weils of the Disifiet ore Its mainstay. They irrigate ihr« umea the 
area which the Government channela and tanks sui^ply, and .ire un - ■ 
ing in all but the severest droughts. Almut 74.o« " 

working order, and they I«rmit the growth of two 

a year on lire land comn^nded by them, fwathern bu. ^s dmwn up 
witli a Toire and pulley by table working down an inchned plant 

universally used fw lilting the water. . ^ „hich has 

ColmUtore is one of the few Districts m the ^ ^ 

n^l ferasts, as distinguished from the Jt 

which make up the greater (Wirlion of the technical forest irct^ 

■ tc, farlb*. p*nicsbn, laid « -^-nl Kf ibe 
[■ihlyJ.Lutl^ la .hi. DiWrtrt. -ad uf di. 

No-v s, =7, .ttrf 4t »f ‘hr ^k:t..imwlit «t land K«s*d> «"1 
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..x.n«.]L.cntly District officct., of g.u.- usuaf 

Forests. ^ chargts ure knawri as N'tirth and South Coitii- 

■ r.rw I ^ i,e«8 ii,iUiue niil« gf 

ff ‘ I -1'*!' siiuaru milts, mainly in KollLnaJ 

In North Coinibatura ntairly the w hole of the forests are in ih-; three 
hilly northent^ of Bh^vani. Kolleg.l, and Sat>^mar-«;L;|;: '!Z 
Brtoter paJ-t or tliesc sire at present chiefly valuahie as KiCinfi-Kroimd 
for ottLle Jhey mus, have been at one time mech'fine^fo^ at 

m the reserved they have se/r.re^ from forest fire* and nJZ 
oni ejtctssive gr^tl^. present they form only « poor cat^iment 

T Satyamanis^lam to the of 

covered with J ‘ Can very' the hills are 

Sim ‘^’ ‘he plateau tilve 

everywhere.•I/crrw/jww) is common almost 
/Wrf Ai/PJf i ? ■ htaeli wotKl (iii/ 

'*ir frc/ueiiiv^*''*^ts'"'her valuable species 
ol^S m " ‘"f "hile the drier part, cmlin a 

oS" i «.yn.wood. and A larne 

belna tannine inaMriiiT™™ iwxluce, the jirincipol itenrs 

{CtiiRa (iitriint/tT/a^ vth'l^ ^ myjuboJams atld tati^tdu hark 

.onRnmi), 1^1? .f/i^X^Irirrfo 

wax are also of importance, ^ and honey and 

Anamriin'lT """'h <-'‘-'^hatore forests lies on the 

t - 

lil'iiK the weiterTl r ^ . ^°‘™hatom taluk the forests run 

BhaSsni vallcv Ihl 1’ of those - lying up the 

those in ihe Botamnatd If Beak range south of this, and 

r-..« |.1S5";^ r‘y""’-»«">■ Th.« ,,1I., 

r/wwfo wWwtfrtrf) and wild excutient wnttk (ZriAvr- 

aj^t? Tile lluLnn tt' r ^ difficuhics of 

" oul hSjcI^T 1 'hre black-wood and 

amounted to Ks j tj o™ -, ’ t f horn LisefFjrests 

fotfiicr the most con ^ "" Of tire 

^1 but Rs coon itenis were timber (Rs. fifj.ooo, of which 

6 f, 0 «. of which ^'^'h gracing fees {Rs. 

. ot which k^ 56, 
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wood (Rii, sSjOoo, all of i*hkh caoic from the same loci)^ iiiid fioh 
wood and charcoal (R& 2 j,ddo). 

The minemls of the District ajic hardly worked at all In Bhavirti 
and Sati’anmn^'alani iron h rudely smelted in smuill quantiti^ from the 
black iron-sand, aiid being much hanJcr [ban ICtsglish 
iron is in considerable demarvd. In Kolleg^l and 
Satyamangalam the old gold ^workings have Lately been under cx|> 1 om- 
lion K Siilt|^ctre is obtained in large quantities by lixiviating the 
alkaline sods during the hoi season in shallow mud vessels, and then 
iMjiling the resiilmut lictuid in large pans. The process gives a rnuJe 
salqjetre lit for manure. For pure saltjietre w second or even n ihird 
boiling Ls necessary. In 190^ as many as S71 native faclortes anti 
fifteen refineries \^^ere reported to Ik? at work. 5 iili|KiEre is coming into 
increasing use Os a manure on coffee estates, A mine near Kai^gayatu 
prcKluced beryl of some value in iS 19-20,, when it was lost worked It 
has been suggcstefl* that this mine wu-S the isQurce of the Indian beryl 
mentioned by Pltnyj and that the export to Eome is the main a'oson 
for the numerous finds of Roman coins which have been made in the 
District. Corundum is worked by natives In an irregnlar fashion at 
SalangaippAlaiynmr 3 mites from BhavSlni, at ('lOpichettipalaiyam, arwi 
at Sivmnnhitlai In the DhJMpuram The last-named deposits ore 

the richest V 


The only imporiant arts in the District are coilon- and silt-weaving 
and the making of cotton carpets. Cotton-weaving ts nf the ordinaiy^ 
kirulp only ooante cloths being miide. Silk-weaving is 
carried on only in the KoSlegil where silkworma communiciidons, 
are bred In considerable numbei^. The dyes used are 
goodp and the dotha eflecdvc and hand^unei In some cases they am 
omamentedi by the introduction of gold and sliver embroidery, and the 
gold-bccd cloths and kerchiefs are well-known. ThcMi somtiimea sell 
for os much as Rs. joo eachp ami ci’en 01^00, according to the quantity 
and quality of tl\e embroidery, w hich, in the highest-priced cloths, is 
woven in intricate and elegant designs into llie texture of the cloth 
while still on the Im^m. Ilie cloths are sold locally, or sent to -Madras 
Rungalorcp and Myifore; Small cotton cary^ ore made at Bhavlni. 
White yarn, spun nt the Coimbatore mills used for the warpp and 
the cotton for the woof k dyed locally, 1 he Cauvery waier b said to 
make peculiarly brilliant and fast dyes. The carpets are sold locally or 
sent to Trichinoiwly and h 1 adra«i. At Setttpabijnm near Tjnipptlr a 


^ tar a dcfail<EE auoDnt ft! iJic omltcr we if /j**tfp 

vftL 

» &« Fnrt I (.Cftnmilnni S o! the Eommak <»! itie if OwAtiy ^ 

(^CAlDittft:i 1S96). 
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few families tif lapidiirie; griiitl rniitiils on emer)- disks fcir siwciaelcs, 
and also make Iheni into iingam$ and other sacred images. At Anai- 
palaiyam, a Eelglibouring Wllage, good hell-mefal gongs are monn- 
fActLiruxl, thg constitueRis of the iiarticular alloy usfcd htins a tnde 
secret 

J here are eight cation-cleiuiing and pressing factones in the District 
I-ire of these have been working for many years, and four are driven hy 
steiim. They clean or press the local cotton for export to llombay anil 
hogland, and employ an avemgc oF hands daily, and press annually 
3,000 t<in,s of cotton, vatue'd at (5 lakhs. At Coimbatore them is a 
recently establishtid spirming-mi'll. lVrticulB» of ihif and other indus¬ 
trial entcrpr.ses there are given in the article on tlwt city. f.eaiher- 
nuiktng IS an important industry in the District. There is a tannery' 
undw European management at Coimbatore, and another at Mettu- 
pShnyam. L.ciithere buckets for the numerous wells in the District 
are made in thousands annually, a.s each well reouirea a new bucket 
once a year. 


The ’^hief exports arc cereals and.pufseii, chillies, turmeric, spices, 
on, 01 seed!!, tobacco, sandal-wood, pluntain.s, jaggerv, brass 
iind copter vv^els ofltde, and leather; while the chief imports'includc 
nee, salt, s^ted fish, piecog™!, and twist, mcuil and meiaJ-goods, and 
l^o-ntit oil* Exports and imports are mainly to and from the neigh- 
^nnpg ; but the cotton from the northern /.fAitr to 

Tiilr f the cotton-presses in Matittni and 

rinneieUy. the atter riainly by carts* which come in from those parts 

fi-- -hfeny 

Sm 1 "hero it is cured by 

2 ??; to Mj^re. Toco mi 

rilie T'^'! "" nnd DMr,lpuram are 

cL^^T\ ? r-^^'hais. The Nattukotmi 

a-t nml k'ii sul^ste of the former, are nnmurous in Udamal- 

h^ih^ Karl L/T '’fUbbaka large proportion are to be found 
s Sfert« f K ’ Ihtllaiiatti. Most of, the inleniaJ trade 

by tJl I ntarfcets. These are manage-d 

^ho local bo^l,, ^ collected in 

Kangayam. those at |■ol]J^chi. Kunraiitflr, and 

the Districting “f the Madras Railw-ay [standard gauge) enters 

2d!wL to rf ^ th** metn^gauge rack 

jiKJor. The South Indian Railway enicra die District 
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tie:ir THiliyvir and skirts the Cmivery up to Eitxle^ where it jnin'i the 
Madras R:ulift^4y+ It ^'as txmvcited lo ruetre gauge in JS75. Other 
ntjEwan'S futi tiiKlcr considcnttionp among them a metre-gauge line from 
Pfllghat or FocJanflf junction to Paini in ^ladura District by way of 
Pulliehi and Udaitialpelp and another from Erode to Kanjangfld in the 
State of M>^re through SatyamangaliLni. 

The tend length of mctalted roads Is ^269 nules> and of unmetailed 
roads 459 nulesj. All these, except 40 miles metnlled and 30 miles 
of unmelalkd road in charge of the Public Works detriment, are 
nuutUAined from Uical funds. There are avenues fjf trees along I1S72 
miles. 1 he sonthem part of the Pistricl is well supplied with com¬ 
munications; hut through the country above the in the three 

northern only two roads are practicable for carts, the Jlargilr 

gMf and the Hflsanilr Gaoihatti pass in the extreme fecsi 

\s A stony track leading U{> to the Mysore plateau, h was formerly she 
chief road fnim Coimbatore to Mysore, hut is now tesed only by puck 


animals. 

The District has suffered from constant k^ncities, owing to the light- 
tiessi of its rainfall and the absence of large irrigation works. The bM 
ninety three ycani Itave been tabulated as ^ gCKjd i Famine. 

25 fair; 51 unfavourable; and ti really bad. In 
( 84 f both monsoons failed, price! of 'dry ' grains nearly doubled, and 
siflto relief was ncossaiy- I" south west rains ajjain entirely 

railed and the northeast mmisrxmwas very light, so that relirf was once 
more required. lu the great famine of iKjd-S the District sulTered 
very severely. At the height of the famine, in September, ra77, 3o,(w 
persons were on relief works and 304,000 in receipt of gratuitous relief. 
It was calculated that more iban igTtWSi persons died of famine nr 
the diseases that accompany it. Including advances to agricullurists 
and weavers, and remissions of land revenue, the famirre m this Dis¬ 
trict alone cost the state 50 lakits. The fast scarcity w,as in rRyi-J. 
In September, 1891, nearly 7,o» i»ersons were on relief works am 
460 more were in receipt of gratuitous relief It « estimated tlwi 
during this season 137,000 cattle died- Including renussion.^ the 

sUiEe erpunded R.s. 1,56,000+ . . r. . . * 

For general administrative purpo-'ies the District is distributed in <. 
four subdivisions, one of the officers in charge of which is uimsh) 
a meunber of the Indian Civil tjervice and the others 
Depuh'-Ci^llcctors tecniitcd in India. These sub- „ . * 

divisions are Krode, comprising the Bhavini, Dharapurem. farode. and 
Kartir /a/rrAr; Follichi.compri-.ing I'olfaelii, I>alladam, arid 
and CoimlMtore and Kolie^l, the former consstmg of the 
and Satyamangafam and the latter of kollegU alone there is 

a tahsimr .it the head-quarters of each of the and, except at 
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BKai'inl and KoIleg.ll, a -itBlionary sub-magistrate ateh. The superior 
slaff (if ih« district MiiAtsts of the usual oRkcra, escept that, os has 
already been mentioned, there are two ])istrict Forest officers. 

There are four tegtiiar District .Munsifs, and the l)eputy<!ol!uctor 
and Magistrate yf KoHcgtll eitertdsus the {xiwenr of a District Munsif 
throughout ihiU taivk and in tiie portion of Satpmangukm which lies 
nijove the Ghjits, Appeals from the Sub*Judge of Ooiacamund and from 
the Iii.strict Munsifs Court at GUdaidr in the N'llgiris, where there Is 
on District Court, lie to the District Judge of Coimbatore, The fioun 
of Sasion hears the sessinns cases of the Njlgiris as welt as [iiose which 
arise within the District iusellf. Murders, dacoilics, and cattle-tfiefts 
fluctuate in nuinlx-rs, as elsewhere, with the state of the se.ason, but arc 
riTOre than usiuilly common. Murders proceed in a large niajnrit}' of 
cases from iM-lwte persijnal motives. I’he fie<]uency of dacoiiy and 
cittltMheft may in |jari be ascribed to iho ptccuriou.s livelihood which 
cultivation olTerit in so arid a [lact, and in part to the proximity of 
Madura District, whence the Kalians, perhaps the most expert criminuls 
in the Ihcsidency, come over to CoimlMHore to fily their profeition, 
'rhe sy^em, which is firmly established in Moduru, of paying thieves 
tuppu-knli, or 'clue-hire,'' fnr the recovery of stolen property, instead of 
te[»rting the theft to the police, has also obtained a strong bold in 
Coinibdiote, 

iJttlc is known of the revenue history of the District prior to the time 
when the kingdom of Mysore was usurped by Haidar Air. Chikka 
Deva of Mysore (i6y i -iyo4j made a regular survey of the HMuniry, 
He took two-thirds (in kind) of the gross produce of ' wet ’ lands, leav¬ 
ing the ryot one-third. When Haidar came into power at Mysore he 
apfiarenily adc^ted this survey as the basis of his assessments; but he 
collected ail his rents in money in a single payment, and not by instal¬ 
ments^ is now the pr^tice. This fenced the ryots to sell immediately 
a ter i c harv'csi at ruinousty low prices, and much land was conse- 
ciucntly abandoned. TipO Suti.ln increased all the itssessments by 
jy per Cent., and yet more land went out of cultivation in conscijucnce ; 
but he B-as never able to collect this exorbiLint demand, and at his 
death the arre^ were enrmnous, and only the garden lands and some 
wtit rand liad ajiy &al^ value, 

who was the first British (Tollector of tlic country 
north river, the area south of this being fnduded in ihe 

then Dmdigul DisiTict, begiin in i 3 oo a regular survey of the Govern- 
mea VI lages tn the District, which he followed by a rough setiicnieni. 

In the southern jhii of the District, the CoLector (Mr. Htirdis) made 
aMrv^'and proceeded to estimate the grain-|)rc>duc{ng vtiiue of each 
thf«e days, and to mm mute the G<3vemment share 
* Tli! UHtlttJirif were erfcjlnl on a f,*(d i^rmanetil reni aaoc for all. 
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iiito a money EJa>'nient, Neither atiem|jt wjss succe^stult ihe demand 
in both easeiP beitsg more than ihe hnd could bear. The District as it 
aL present was formed in i 3 o 5 , Coimbatore being made its head¬ 
quarters. In iSoH the theory of penitancTit &ettknientH had come into 
favouTi and the District was dii'idEd into a tnimbcr of smsill revcnoc 
farms of two or three villages apiece^ which were lea^ to village b&wL 
men and wealthy ryots, TliU lease system y>rm a complete failure 
in^'ing to the abuses perpetniled by the renten^i and the revenue fell 
fmns 21 to 17 lakhs. In 1815 the ry^fn^ttn system was restored. A 
tvsvr sttrv^ and settlcineril, rt.^su1tin|; in a considerable reduction of 
assesSTnent, were made ■, but many of the undesirable characierlsLics of 
the old native rd^ime were continued, atld it was mjt until 1864 that 
revenue adiiiinistralion had reached the jirescnt BlagCi In 1860 a new 
hiirvcy of the District was begun^ and in J873 a resettlement put in 
handp which was completed in r8&3. The irtirvcy found an estccss in 
the cullivutcd a>t5a of 6^ per cent- mcr the amount shown m the 
iiccounlSp iind the scttlemenl enhanced the total revenue by S per cent., 
or a little over 2 lakhs, 'J’he average jUtsessment on * dry Luid is 
R. &-i4 -7 [>L‘r ncro (luaxiraum rnintmum 4 anims), and thiil 

on ^wui^ land Rs. 6-7-6 (intiximum Rs. rit mbimuin Rs. 2^}. 

i he revenue fnmi land and iht total revenue in recent years are 
gi^ en in iho follow iaig tabtCi in thousand* of tupt?tis : 



iSSn-f. ' 



t^ntl fcVMiMf. , i 

Tutfll HvcniM^. + 1 

34.6p 


Jltj* J4.94 

51.37 ' 


Outside the three rnuriietpalUies of CoimbaloiCp Karilr, aud Erode^ 
local Ltffiiirs are managed by the District board, and by the four /aM 
iKMirds of Coiinbaiorcp Erode, PolHchi, and KoTlegil, the areas under 
which corres|?ond with ihofse of the four administrntive subdiwions. 
H'he total expenditure of these boards in 190^-4 abcsul 4^ lakh>t 
nearly hulf of which was laid out on roads emd buildings. I he chief 
source of their iticonte is, as uiaual, the land cess. In add (lion, the 
artairaof 21 of the smaller towns are managed by Union 
.^^Liblishcd under Madras Aet V of 18S4. 

I’hc IHstrict Sunerintendent of police n Coinibalorv general 
c ontrol over the Nllgiri District as well iv his ITic Nslgins and 

Coimbatore together have S4 [jolice stations; and the fortes in 1904, 
numbered 1,488 constable* and 1,564 ttiraJ police, under =0 tnapect^ois 
Besides the Coimbatore Central jail, there are 15 subsidiary jails, which 
can collectively accommodare 270 prisoners. 

According to the Census of 1901 Coimbalort: stands twelfth among 
Ihc DirfrEctb of lilt; Presldciu y iii the litCMt) of it, ifopuliiiioii, of 
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wIiotH 5'I ptr ciirtt, {9-7 niiilcs and 0-6 rccnalus) aiw ahte lo leatl anJ 
Write, EclucAttoa ts most advtuiCeK] in Coinilxiiarc^ iitui most baek- 
ward in the Satyamant'akni, Kollt^al, aitd Uh^iviini fit it. The [otid 

number of pupils under imtniction in 1880-1 was 12,485 ; in (890-1, 
26,946; in (900-1, 39,724; and in l 908 --l. 3 «i 559 ' On March 31. 
1904, then; were 1,065 prima/>v 30 secondary, and 5 special schools, 
besides * colleges. 'J’lie girls in these numbered 4,341, Uesides the 
public schools, 179 pritntc schools contained 3,172 niiilc and 408 
female Scholars, Of the i,Jos instiiutiun.'^ classed as public, 8 were 
managed b> the Questional departnicnt, 103 by the local boards, and 
12 by municipalities, a'htlo 574 were aided frwni public funds, and 
405 were unaided but conformed to the rules of the departtnent. The 
ctiormous majority of the pupils under instruction are only in primary 
classes, and the number of girls who have advanced beyond tliat stage 
is extremely small. ’J’he improvement in all directions during the last 
thirty years lias^ however, been very marked. Of ilte male population 
of school-going age 18 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruc¬ 
tion in 1903-4, and of the female {Kipulaiion of the same age 3 per 
cent. Among MusalniSns {who, however, form a very -small proportion 
of the population) ilic eones|ionding pciventages w*ere 76 and 9. 
About 2,700 I'anchama pupils were under instruction at 111 schools 
cspQally maintained fur depressed castes, llie two colleges are in 
C,cnmb,itore city, to which place will also be moved shortly the College 
of Agnculture of the Province, now looted at S^idapet, The toud 
^lasndiiute on education in 1903-4 wris Rs, 2,94,000, of which 
1.11,000 was denved fn.ni fees. Of the total more than half was 
Otvoled lo primufy cdticaiioKs^ 

The District possesses tt hospitals and 12 dis|«nsaries, with accom¬ 
modation for 132 inpatiems. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 210,000, of whom ,,3*0 in-patients, and 7,400 apeintions 

'*'•« “Kpenditure was Rs. 54,000, the greater j«rt 
of which was met from Iwocal and municipal funds. 

In i^rd to vacdnatioii the District has been backward of Lie 
>car?s ui during 1903-^ tJic nuinl>er of pcirson^ ^iucctjssfully vacci- 
mted was 28 per 1^000* or only a little lera than the mean for llie 
^residency {30). Vaccination is compulsuiy in the three ii>imitip.iti- 
Ues and m 15 tjf the 21 Unions. 

[Sir K Nicholson, D,s/riff ^Uanva/ (1887). and H. A. Stuart, 
Revised edition (1898).! 

Coimbatore Subdivision.—Subdivision of Coimbatore Distfict, 
consist,tig of the /J/itit rrf Couuhatorf. and Sa tvajiaSGALAM. 
o m a Ore Qliik. Ucstem n/ni of the District of the same 
name, M^ra^ lying between 10" 49' and 11‘^ 24' N. and 76* 39' and 
77 to ., With un area of 812 square milts. The population tn 1901 
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330|6S.h compared with 307,233 in 1891, Tht cuntains one 
iLiw n^ COIMUATOILE {|x»pukiiunp 53,080), the he^-L|LJiifU.Fs «f iho fd/nA 
aitd the Disuict; ujid 363 vilbgea. The dcniiMid for land revenue and 
ctHseis in 1903-4 amounled ip 4,29,000. Th*i fd/uA k Hanked on 
die west by ihe KKlj^iri HsHss numcroLis oullieis from which run down 
into it on th.iL $idet but on the it conbisls of an open plateau with 
a very plea-'smt cliu^aie. One-fourth of it \s covered with foresu Ifriga- 
tioii is chiefly from the Noyd river, which through the ecrttn:, 

but it is also known for ita tank^. Six-sevenths of the ‘ d:^' bnnJ b 
red sand or red Itxiiii of a good kind^ As in the other northern and 
western ^M/am h the chief crot>, though rstiw^w idso b grown^ 

and a considercibk quaniiiy of cotton. 

Coimbatore City Htiad-quan^ uf the Pistrict 

and /d/uA of the saiue najne. Madias^ situated in 11^ N. and 76^ 58' E., 
an the left bank of die NoyiL river, and on the trunk road ftoni ^ladniis 
City to Calicut, 305 miles froui the former by the Madras Rmlwiiy. 
The population in 1873 was 35,310 ; in iSSi, 38,967 ; in 1891, 46,383 ; 
and in rgoi, 53,080. It is thus a rapidly growing place, tuid noift- ranks 
tenth among the towns of tlic Proi'ince. About 85 per cent, of the 
inhabitants arc Hindus, ^^y^iilllltdns numbciing 4,129 and Chrmians 

311869, 

During the wars witJi H^ddjir Ali and Tipti, Coinibotort^ from it^ 
position commanding both the P^lghdt Gap leading to MaUliar and 
the Ga^lbatti paiis to Myson^ was of great strategical inrpoTiancc. 
It was taken by the British in 1768, but was ahnosi immediately lost 
again, the Muhammadan dOinniandant treacherously murdering the 
British officers and handing it over lo Haidar. In 1783 it surrendered 
to Colonel Kuliurton^ but was shortly aftcrw’ards restored to Tipn an 
the eve uf the 'I’reaty of Mangalore. On the reopening of hE^tilities 
in 1790 it was retaken by tl'te British. The year after, I ppH sent 3 jOod 
regulars with guns and a coiisiderable body uf irregulars to regain iL 
The siege which followed is the mont memorable event in its hbtoft-. 
The fort was energetically and succjessfully defended against the fif>t 
investing force by Lieutenant ChalmcDi (afterwards Major f*en«ral 
Sir John Chalmers, K.C.B.) a young Frenchman naiiied Migoi 
de la Combe, with a sniall force of iia topaiiiies and 300 *J'ra.vjincore 
seijoys, of whom the majority either deserted or proved extremely 
insubordinate. TipQ then sent a set.'oiKi force of fl,ooo regulars witli 
fourteei^ guns and a large number uf irregulars and cavalry under 
Kamar-ud^rn, his most famous general, to avenge the repulse The 
garrbon had meanwhile been strengthened by reinfeccnients under 
iJeutenanL Nash, and numbered 700 men, A weak reJid^'ing force 
from Pitlgh^l was beaten back, and eventually, both Chalhiers and 
Nii^h being woLLndt:d, die place was surrendered (October, 1791) uii 
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condition i\ml the gurTif>an ^.h^iutd be sallowed io retire uiuiiolciilcd to 
P^ghAt. 'I’ipup tiowL'vcFp violated thci^ teniH and sent Ch:dintra ;uid 
Nasli ai prisonure lo Seiingajjalam *. A ooupltr of months later due 
Bfitijih once more recN^cuplejd Coimbatore, but in i79j it was again 
r&itorctl to Hpii. In 1799 the Britis^h caplmed it yci again, and were 
finally confirmed in possession by the fall of Seringii|iatani. in the same 
year. It waip rniidc ifac capital of the Distn'et in 1865, 

Coinitiatore is now one of the mo«t desirable stations in the Prci>t- 
dcncy+ i^ituated 1,300 feet above the sea^ in a picturesque jx^sition 
at the mouth of the Kalampatti valley, with the masses of the Nllgiris 
and the Anamialais rising into view ini either side, its light iinnual 
tainfaJi of is inches ajid its modemte mean tem[>erature render it at 
onoe heabhy and pieasuht. It is the head-qimrtcrs of the ordiimry 
District ^taif; and also of a Consurmtor of Korests, a Depyl) -lns|]CGtor- 
General of Poticup a Su|Aerintcnding Engineer, an Iiw|Kictor of Schools, 
and a coui|]aiiy of the Nllgiri Volunteer ri£|i>r One of tlie seven 
Central jails of the Presidc^ncy is also located here. 'J'his was Cipm- 
plcted in 1868 and has acconimodation for 1,340 prisoneni. Tlic 
conviets are largely Linpbiyed in weaving, their average annual uuMiim 
being 4?o,ooo y;irds of cotton fabrici, worth Ksh 9^,000, nujat of which 
IS khaki or while drill made for the army or ci^il de|>ailruent^- The 
city further cemtains live cathedral of the Bishop of the I’rench Sijtcii^ti: 
dea Missions Eiianglirts, and the bead^iiiarters of the l^ndon und the 
l^eipzig E\-dngdical l^uUietan .MJjisicns working in the l>jstrict 

Coimbatore waa constituted a iriumcipality in 1S66. During the teu 
^rs ending 1903 the muniei|ja1 receipts und y\fjcnditure averaged 
Rs. 50,000. tn 1903-4 the tneome was Ry. 76,000, chiefly derived 
from the houic and land taxes (Rs. 16,500) and tolls (Ks. i?,ooo): while 
the expenditure was Rs. 79,000, including consemney (Rs. 4o,qoo)y 
r ^ buildings (Rsr 11,000}, and the municipal Jiuspitab which 
contains xds fur 40 in-patients (Rs. S,ooo)u The outlay on ctinservancy 
was abnui™t owing to the appearance of plague, and w^s jwlly met 
tiy a conuibniion from Guvemmcni. A i^ater-supply scheme is under 
mTOligation, of which the approxinialc cast is estimated at 3-3 1-ikhs, 

Loimbaturc is alH> the indiHtrial and educatbiial centre of the 
"^'^^riiains a steam colion-press; a cotton-spinning nrill, 
w 11. 30,000 itpindles, employs nearly i^ooo Iwid^ duj]y> and tumv 

ouljsome 850 tons of y^m ■, a tannery, which employs 340 ^jcTMjns and 
products, joo tons of leather worth 6 laklus; two steam coffee curing 
f i^mploy 400 hands and treat coffee worth 13 lakhs^ mostly 

rom ^ e Salem iihcwoys; a steam facioryv in which manure is made 
trom hJoixl, bones, and oilseeds j some works where coffee is rtjasted 

Jl *" t ^ flk Ar*jf, 

11, pp. llJ-6 ^Madwi, jBSj), 
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and ^nuntl for cOTisiimption ; and a Hak|>nLrn rerinery. All \\\^ are 
under Kurflj>i>ail niartagemcnlj hut in addUinu a disljllery and a fsugiu 
factory oft'ned by natives produce r» 2,000 ^llon.^ of jfpint and 44^ tons 
of sugar rcspeciively. 

The chief educatfirjna] institutionFi are the Coimhalore and 
St. Michaers Colleges, both of the second grade. The former was 
established in 1^55 by Mr. M. Th fhonia^ then Collccior of live Pis 
trici, and is managc^l by a conuniUce of residents. Tn iyoj-4 h had 
an average attenttance of 525 boys, of whom 67 were reading in the 
F. A eJasscs, The latter IjCKun in 1860 as n small school cstablisheil 
by the Ffcrurh Rjianan Qitliolie Mission, and wa^ alhliated to the 
Umversliy in 1851. Us aveiagc altendance in 1903-4 "ii* 44 *. «nd 
iIh^itc tt'cw 39 boys in tlic F.A. clfljiws. The College of Agriculture, 
now loeatL>d at IJuidapct in (.'hinglepiit District, will shortljf be intiml 
to Coimbatore; and ci forest school, fnr the training of deputy nuigere 
and foresters, has been opened^ 

Colair Lake <AV//»w or AW<fr>.—This, the only large natural 
fresh water lake in the Madras l>rcsidenqy, lies in Kisina District 
between r6® 31' and i£p“ 47' N, and 81' 4' and 81* 33'Half lake, 
lialf swamp, it is a great shallow depression, roughly clliptW in atopc, 
which was doubtless originully part of the liay of Bengal, On either 
side of it the great rivers ConiVARi and Kistna pushed their deltas 
farther and farther out into the sea, tmtil the southward ertreraiij of 
the one joined the northward limit of the other, and the arm of limd 
thus formed Cut oif the Coiair depression from the salt wiiw. The 
streams which flow- into it now keci> its waters fresh, hut the silt they 
carry is rapidly filling it up and in course of tirue it will inevitably 
disapijcar. I'he extent of the Coiair Ijike %afies greatly. r>uring the 
monsoon it exceeds too square milw, hut in the dry season shnnks 
considerably, and Bometimes, as in the drought of 1900, the lake dn& 
up altogether. Reclamations and embankments ore annually reducing 

ks dimetisioiis. *. .« j 

Tr> the north of It. ftow ao to 50 miles away, he the highlands of the 
EASmtKN Ghats, and the drainage from about a,000 square mdes of 
iliese is passed into the lake by three mouniam lorrertts culled the 
Budimero, the Tamilcni. and the iVeyyeni, This water leaves the lake 
by two outlets known as the Perantala Karurnm and Juvir Uanam^ 
and p iissf c into the tidal stream of the Upputcru {‘salt river j, whwh 
™nve>^ it to the sea- Ixtcal legentU say that the Upputere was cut 
to drain the hrke by an army whkh ww endeavounng to capture 
fort of Kolleti Kota on one of its islands, but was hampered by 
ihc depth of the water; and that Perantala Kanama was named after the 
slaughter nf the general, who mts saerificcrl by her father to ensure 
ihij itu-cces^Hi Ilf his 
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Th^ Colair 1-itt is fflirlj '^cll stocltf^d with fish and abounds in 
fowl of every descriptKjn. A regtilar export trarlo in blrd-^ltinji 
existed at one ttmcp but ihe hhdn were so rnt:roi1eji$ly pursued ihai 
they have f^ruatly decreased in numbers. In the hke are many fertile 
and ciiki^-ated iNlancln, which are inrhulcd in s6 villages. The 

ciiltivadoti in lhe*tc (over ropooo acres) is watered fmm [he delta 
ch!innul?> of the Kintna rivers hut ihe i-nli;ii,TttoPh own no propriemn^ 
Hithis in rhfir l^nds hoMinu [hr-m on annual leaw^ which nvny be 
revoked if any scrhvmc of irri^^ation neees^iuitcs such a coiirse. 

Coleroon f A ‘ Norttsem arm of the C'au very riverp which 

brntircrhes off (mm die main stream about g milts w^-st of Trichioo|Kjly. 
Ffir 17 miles it runs parallel to the Cauvery, and then turns towards 
and very nearly retinites with it. The island thus formwi is called the 
island of SrIr i^ncam, and lies in TrtohEnD|)oly District, At the lowTt 
end of the islaiird the Coleroon takc^ a norih-ea,sterty eoursep skirts the 
Distn'et of fanjofc on the nortbp and falls into the sea near Devtkottai^ 
The waters of the CoIeroon arc largely utflued for iiTigatiori+ Across 
I he hesiclp where it branches from the Cauvuryj stands the Upper Anicutj 
a dam constructed between 1836 and J83B to prevent the Coleroon, 
which run.^ in a lower bed than the Cauvery^ rmm abstracting too much 
of water, and so injuring the irrigation in Tanjon* dependent on the 
matii stTmm, 1 he Grand Aniciil, built by the Chola kings, a few miles 
bw'CT down at the |K>int where the Caurciy and Coleroon nrsirly meet 
agam, setvrs a similar jHirpose. The object of these works is noticed 
at grater length in the cuticle on the Cauvery. About jo miles below 
the Ufiper Atnciit, the I^wer Anicut apin dams up the Coteroon, for 
the purpoiihe of providing indption in South Areot District and a 
portion of Tanjorc, The trunk road from Kumbakonam to Mn tints 
^«a over this tkir. The VadavJlr ntid North RiljS rlmnnels lead 
from It into Srnith Areot, while the South Rljji channel turns mlo 
^jare* The T^wer Anicut aj'sicm in 1903-4 irri^ted 134 square 
mtics in South Artot, s’iclding a roenue of more than 4 lakhs 
Ein 37 square miles fn Tanjorc, the revenue from w^hich was nearly 
another lakh, fhe Sou Eh Indian Railway citiiu»cs ihe river about 
10 miles A^ve its moath hy a girder bridge, A few yards higher tt|), 
a maaoniy'bridge until recently carried one of the main toads. Hnlfof 
(he pim rcll during the floods of November, 1903, and at present a 
ferr) js supplying its pla«. The Coleroon is navigable by light craft 
for a few miles from motithp and is med to a small extent for the 
ex^rt of riec. It is allogurEher ^4 miles in length, and drains un area 
estimated at 1,404 ^uart miles, 

T-own in the head-quarters subdixnsEon of 
Jlbapl|air Dtslrictp Bengal* situated in 25^ tf/ N. and Bf 14^ E,p on 
the south bank of the Ganges and on the East Indian Railw ay, 545 miles 
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from Cn.lciiMa- populaiTon U^ot\ St 7 ^^- Ghi^as MAhmfld, 

tht^ k-^t indcperKk-m king ^ Fkjn^Al, died here in 1539 after the SAck 
nf CrtiirK rhere is A reick temple of jtectiliAt iilyle, which fnrnierly 
contained scieial fine siiceimens cif scul^ptiire, And ilie place jippk.-A?is 
to have been vkittd by the Chlntae pilgrim Hiucfl l itang. It is of 
some commercial insportance and once notoriems as ihe resort of 
CotgPTig TftTis constiluted a municipality in iSfig. The income 
And expenditure during the decade ending igoi-e avcnigcd ks. 5.000, 
In 1903-4 the income was Ks. 5,500, mainly from a tax on houses and 
kinds; and the ejsjjenditure was Rs. 6,000, A scheme for the drainage 
of the town is under t’onsideration. 


Stsrvfv vah jcv, pp. 34-^0 

Collegih— Subdivision, /a/H Coimbatore District 

Madms. 

Coloneigan}*^ —Town in the "J'arabganj of (jondA Uistrirtp 

United Provinces, situate^l in zf il" N. an<l Si* 42' K. on the Bengal 
ami North AV^estern Rail way. PopulAtion {igot), 

lago of Sikrora (Secrora) became a L^rntonmentt at which the Nawib of 
Oudh stationed trm>ps under a British officer to restrain the turbulent 
RAjAs north of the Cktgm. Another force was sent in r So a, and a bajjttp 
named ColoiielgAnj> was then founded, 'Phis wAii selected on annes- 
atinn as the headquarter! of troops; and when the Mutiny broke out 
the hlnglish officers es<5i|jed w'ith some difficulty to Balrimpur^ where 
they were protected. After the suppression of the rebellion, Colonel- 
gemj ceased to be a cantonmenb The town k administered 
XX of 1856, w-ith an income of about Rs. 3,600. There ts a flourish¬ 
ing esport trade in Hoe, maize, and oilseeds. A dispensary is n^tii 
tained here, and the AmeHcan Methodist Mission luis a branch, llteic 

k A school wish 155 pupik . , . f - 

Combaconaisi .--Subdivision, and town in Taojore Uistncl. 

Madim- Ku MBA KONA M. , r. - 

Cojnercolly.— To^ti in Nadia Iliitrict, nengal. Stt kUMARnnAi i. 
comllia Subdivision.- Hod quarters subdivision I is- 

trict, Kasiem Bengal iind .Assam, lying between 13 3 and ^3 4 * > 
go“ 38' and «' E, vii.h on area nf 1,14* 

jortiem of tbe subdivision is a level alluvial plmn broken only by 
Ulmai hills, 5 niRes to the west of Comilki town; on the east hi 
^ibin is bounded hy the low jungle^.lftd hills of Hill Trpi^m. Ihe 
population in ^51 compared wub Sii,a 3 s 

density wa-s 839 persons per square m.la Ihe ^ 

one town, Comili-v (19.189). headquarters; a, 93 !> 

ComilU Town (AV«///a).-H«w 1 -quarters of T.ppem 
Fjiitcm Rengal and Assam, situated 10 23 aS N. ^d 91 
the Gumti rivet, on the main roed from Dacca to rhittagong. Pope- 
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kiion (igot}, i<),i6c). Torniila wjis constituteil ,i mimicipalitv in 1864, 
The incnmv during the decade ending 1901-3 averuged Rs, 31,500, 
and ih« CKpenditurc Rh. 2 1,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 30,000, 
<>rwl)fch Rs. 9,000 W1W derived frotn a tax on |)er$on.f (or property uixjv 
and Rs. 7,0*0 from a coiisemnoy ratej and the expenditure was 
Rs. 37,00*. The town is protected fmin fnundatio* by an enilunt 
ment along the bank of tim (iuml), which is maliitamed by the Riji 
of Hill Tipperti. The l>h.innjisagar is a splentlEd tank, a mile In dr- 
cuniferenev, which was constructed by a Raja ofTippera in the HTtcemh 
ceniurii', Comilla contairu; an Mnglish church, the usual public offices, 
including a jail with accaDiniodalion for joS prisoners, a second-grade 
Arts c&Ilcge uiuUt private m.iiuigemcnt, and erne Government and two 
private schools l^chitig up 10 the entrance examination, .\n artisan 
school was CMabiislicd by the J>istna board in 1890, which is affiliatird 
to the Sihpur Engineering College, 

Comorin Villngc, shrine, and headland in the 

Agastlswaiam /.i/wA of Travaivcore State, Madras, situated in 80* 3' N. 

77 * 3 j' E. It is the extreme sent hem poiitt of the Indian I'enin- 
siila, from which the chain of the iVestern Ghats runs nonhwartls. 
l^opulatinn Ggor), 3,368, On the sca-shore and at Uie apex, as ii 
were, of the Indian J'eninsula .stands the temple of KanniySmldl, or 
‘ the virgin goddess,' CBlcbrated for ita sanctity. It is one of the mofti 
important places of pilgrimogc in Southern India. In the /Vrr/Aw, 
reference is made to a harlwur, hut nrme exists now. Ordinary sailing 
vessels fre<|ueiitty touch here, however, and the State authorities con 
template inaking it a port. It contains a palace of the ^r^,llartji^ and 
ime of the RtatdencE^ in Trai'uncore^ 

Coadavid.— Historic fort in Guntar District. Madra.s. Kos- 

PAVJD, 

Conjeeveram Tdiuk,—U'estemmasi fd/t/Ji of rhinglciml District, 
Mirras lying between ra'aj'and 13“ 8' N. „nd 79*"34'and 80*5' E., 
wi an area of 514 square miles. Thepopuhition in igoi was 335,300, 
rampured with 318.671 fn 1891, the rate of increarie lieing smaller than 
m ariy other /aAA, n ih^ ,^hich the 

_ excc&t of the males. There are two idwils, Cosjet:- 

VEKaii (pi|iukitt*ti. 46,164), the hcnd-quarters.. and SHinF.nuMiiunuii 
S.43i), tlie sttamn of a duputy-nrArrYiftry-; and 364 villages. Of iht-sc 
ta-st, l emmhikltflm passcsses some historical interest. ITie demand 
III “CMunt o J^d revxinue and cesses in 19*3-4 amounted to 
■>irw of the td/tiA is generally very inferior, Iwing 

_ n) or mixed with lime, gravel, or latcnte. Its genemi apivcar 
ance is lame and dreary in the extreme, there being only one or two 
ow ct>nit|a I k in the norih-cast, Thu general level rises gradual I v 
l-w considerablj front the river PalJir lowarrls the north and w«l. 
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Ak>ng the northern Imnlc of this nvtr, [Kilinyni, coco-niil, and l^tmaiiod 
trees hiive been Ifirgely pknied. It is the chief semrcc of irrigation, 
but the KnrtUilaiyAr also fiimisheii a supply to a. few vitiates in the 
nortb^wesi. H’hu w-ater frrjm Ihu Pillar is led either by direct flow from 
the river or by spring chaiinels dug on both banks. A channel called 
the Kambakkal &lso takes off at the dam which has been built across 
the river in North Arcot District to supply the Klveripdk Utik, This 
flows along a Hdge on the western and northern sides of the fa/nky and 
fills chains of tanks—sometiines two^ three, and four in numlwr—on 
each side of its course. 

Conjeeveram Town Hisatl-qt^tci^ of the 

of the sanic ruinse in Chinglopul District, Madras, situated in u 50 N. 
and 79* 4^' E., 45 miles west-south-west of ^tadr^Ls City on the tiranch 
line l>etwccn Arkonjim and C'hinglqmU It bad a (xipulalion m 1901 
at 4(^^l64 : namely^ 4446S4 Hindua, 1,3*5 Musalmlns, 49 Christian^ 
and 11E Tains. The real naini; of the town K^nchi or Kanchipunmi, 
and the English form is merely a comipdon of this. It is one of the 
most ancient towns in Southern India, and in the early ccniuric^i of 
the Christian era was the capital of the dynasty of the Patlavas. In the 
Hncnlh centufy Hiuen TsLing, the” Chinese pilgrim, visited it: nnd he 
^ys the city was fi mile^ in ciicumference and the peo|sle in it superior 
in bravery and pietyp as well as in their lo\'C of justice and veneration 
for learning, to many <>thers whom he met with in his tmveLv Jains 
w'ere very numerous in his dayt and Uuddhists and Unlhmans of about 
ctpiat influence. The towTi passetl to the Cholas in the eleventh 
rentinry. Conjeermin became the capital of rondamandaljimp and 
continued in the hands of the t bolls until they were overthrown 
the MusalrnSns of the north in 1310. ^Vhen the Vijayanagar fcmgTi 
l ame into power they speetitly annexed the town. It was taken fnim 
them by [he Musalnians in 1646 r the Marithils succe«kd m i6n j 
they were ousted by Aurang^eb's army shortly after; and it renviimd 
in the possession of the Musalmlns till t7S2. when f'live took tt fTOin 
them in the wars with the Pr^ch, In 1757 the Frem:h, beaten olf in 
an attack upr*n its peat teinplL% set fire lo the town. In 175 
English garrison was temporarily withdrawn on account of the expected 
advance of the French n|ion Madras, but was soon *enl back with re- 
inforcemenL.; and during the -stcg^^ of the capiral and the subsequent 

wans the place played an im|^rtant part. t r 

Conjeeveram h now aocounted by Hindua as one of the hohest 
piftccs in Ihe South, and it h indeed plat-ed imnuK the wven fflcr«l 
citiis of India. It i» crowded wwh temples and shrine^. The old Jain 
u-niplc issiuiaied in the Iwnnkt of Tinipramttikunram, at^ui i mik-* 
south of the weaver tpiarter of Conjeeverat.i, railed Pillapalaiyam. 1 ^ 
florid archiieciure and the artistic nwrit vane uf the details, rKJtahl) 
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of the sculpiiirr^ in the fWMcrcd court which Mirrouiid<« it, iind of the 
colouring of the psifuiiitfpi nn the cdlitigs, lea<l to the Assumption- 
confirmed hjf inscriptions on the wjUfs-thst it belonifs to the period 
when the Chob |v,wcr was at its «inilh. The Vijayanagaf mojiarehs 
matle several grants of land to this tcntpic tturing tlie fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, 'fhe inscrtplions are very vnluahle 
for historical pur|M>se$, as they apptrar to commemorate gifts by almriLst 
the entire succession of d}'nastjeK who held the cotinti>' for any length 
of time. The Vitikuniha t’erumfll temple of Vishnu and the Saira 
temple of Kail^nathar Ap|K«tr from inscriptions to have been built by 
the falhiva Itiugs. Two others were huitc About jjoa by Krishna 
the greatest of the Vijayanagar rulers, and ntAny of the smalJer 
s^fmes anrl rcsthouscs aic due to the piety of members of the sstrae 
dynasty. The great temple has latl towers, a hall of i.oo© colomos, 
several Luge and fine porches, aiul great tanks with Bights of stone 
steps. But these are all thrown together as if by accident, and form 
no comwtent plan. Fergtisson says that in it ‘no ivofro/umm [towers] 
are ofiposite one another, no two waifs parallel, and tbcie is hardly 
A ng It angle in the place. ,\ll this creates a [Ucturesqtieness of ell^l 
seldom surpassed in these temples, but deprives ft of that dignity we 
might from such [»rts if [iroperly arranged * The Varadantja- 

sw in I atshnava temple is notorious for the bitter disputes which occur 
between the Tengalai and VadagAloi sub-sects who are roiiuected with 
Its ttxirship. These have been going on for a centuty or nwre, and the 
litigation regarding them has proceeded as far os tlie Privy Council 
l^isions have been given, but the interpteiation to be placed upon 
thew still pves occasion for threatened bnaiches of the peace. 

Conjeeveram n-.is constituted a municipality in i 36 tl. The receipts 
B H/ **P^t'diiurc during the ten years ending ipoz' j averaged 
«t.,ow and Rs. jy.o* resijectively. i„ the income was 

59,000, mostly derived from the taxes on houses and land and the 
^ ^ r ^3n< tl’fcc cxpetidicuru Rs, 5:4,000. A scheme for the 
dnnking-waier was begun in 1895-6, and completed in 

th ^ writer is obtained from 

the suhterran^n spnngs of ,he Vegavati lii^r, in the l>ed of which an 

a ion ga e^, 330 feet long, ij feet deep, and S feet broad, has 
iif'll i ^ '"ratv^r flows into a reservoir built at the end 

‘engines whi^ 

^ j ^ i'bey are capable of supplying 840,000 gallons 

^’ri “ctual consumptinn is only about half of this 

q^niity. JT,e annual cost of the establishment maintaimMl is 
Superior Mrif of silk and cotton such os native women 
wear arc made at C'onjeeicnini, 
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Conolljr CanaL- Canal m the Calicut of Mablwt Disirirt. 
Msdrait. The canal propcT, which was const rurted by Mr. CnnoJty, 
Cnllccior in 1S48, consist s of a catting aliout 3 miles io length, running 
through Calicut city and connecting the lilatifir or Korapula and 
Kallayi rivers. It thus forms isirt of the Itne of water communicaiinn 
from Bndagura to Beypore. 

Contai Subdivifilon atuthcni subdivision tu Midna|s)ru 

1 >isirtct, IlcngAt, lying lictwTcn si*^ 3^' atwl 1 t' N, and ^7® *5' and 
8 t" 5 ^/ p *49 sriuaro miles. The subdivision is a 

trad tying along ttH^ sea roost, swampy and liable to inundation. Tlie 
population in 190) was 603,136. compared with 545,35® m 1891, 
the density lieing 710 persons per square mile It eontoiiw 1,06a 
villages, including CosTAi. its bead-quarters, but no town. 'n.U is the 
most progressive part of the Uistrict 1 he piipulatton increased bj to 6 
per cent, during the decide ending i9o*» immigrants crowding to the 
newly reelaimed lands, known a.s/fl^' or ‘ fuel-lands,’so called bemuse 
they formerly supplied the fuel for tailing brine when the landhokJeis 


maniifainured salt, . . . 

Contal Village t of the siihdivisicm or the 

same name in Midnaporc District, Bengal, situated in ai 47 N-and 
87*46' E. Population (r90i>, i, 5 S®- declined swicc 

the manufacture of salt was stopped about forty years ago. It c«mlains 
the usual public ofiicea j the su1>jail has accommoduiion for 15 
Cooch Behar State (AVfJ /War).—leudatory State •« 

Bengal, lying between 15" S®' und 16” 3 ^' K. and S!^ 45 m>d 8g s» 

the l>istrict of Jalpaigurl j on the ca-st by para; oa the south 
by Knnepur; and on the west by Buugjiur and Jalpaigurf. 

Cooeh Behar is a low-lying plain. thc«hole of which ha-s at one nrncm 
another been subject to fluvial action. It is intersected by several laqje 
rivera; but they are of no use for dnimagc pUT*^^ phrdtMi 

except in the cold season, when they arc ai thcir ^tpeci*. 

iowxisi, and even then the fall is so small that 
not very effective. Mo«over, any attempt to tut 

them would lead in the rains to an inundation, L'Je ccneTally 

age of the area they might be conslruclffl to serve^ Srate ge^ _ 

“fromle north west to the sm.th^; they ^ 

fti'mil« uf it^’^esTcm lioundary and flows in a south easterly direction 
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for about 15 miles, when il passes inlft Ranggnir. The JaJ<lhiika, which 
is called in BhutiSn live I »i-chii, cntcRi the State at the north-west comer 
and flows tiuae <ir less parallel l« the Tl-sta. It teceives as tributoncs 
the GilAndi, Ihiduyii, Mujnai, and Inter during Sts course when it 
is called (he Mansai—the Satangt, Dolang, and Dharli; after its 
junction arith the river Ituit named it assumes the name of SingliriSri. 
It is finally joined by the old channel of the J orsil, locally called the 
I>harlS, under which nanie the united stream leaves the Suites after a 
course of about do miles within it with an average breadth of 400 to 300 
yards throughout. It is shalirrw in the dry season, but is liable to heavy 
flrrods during the tains, '(lie TnrsS bifurcates in its course, one hranrh 
flowing south under the name of tlharl.'l and falling inn* the Singtmiri 
qoldliafca), while the Other turns eastward and falls into the Kuljani. 

I he ivaljjini in its turn mcebt the Raidftk, which sub.seriuently joins the 
fiad^dhar; and the united river falls into the iimhmapittra by two 
mouthy the southern one being known as the Dudhkumiir (md the 
northern as the Sonlcosh. 

The soil is evcry'where alluvial. \\ here the ground is not occu|>ied 
by the usual crops of Sorth Hengal, it is covered with an abundant 
natural vegetation. Old river-beds, ponds, marshes, and strttrms with 
a sluggish current have u copious vegetation of VaUhmrm and other 
ptanta J.and subject to inundatitjin bos usually a covering of Tamarix 
and rvedi grasses; and in some |Kirts, where the ground is nior¥ or less 
marshy, Rma iavaiuerafa is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inun- 
datcii lands; the most plentiful and largest i.s Baniugtonia antfanguAf. 
On the higher pound also tlic trees are few and usually rather stunted, 
and the greater portion of the surface is covered with grasses, the 
mmnvonest of these being Impfrata anindinatea and Andrapagan adcu- 
fhe moat ctmapicuoua ia the red ctatorv-trce 
{flomA„.v (he sissi {DuOirgia Sissfia} and the mango 

occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species, bamboos pow in 
(wofusion. aiKl palms, esjjecialty the araca, are common. b^Ciir vrilluges 
there are usually thickets or shrublieries and more or less useful trees 

a rapt growth and weedy character- A few tracts are nvaintained 
as shooting tesenfes, Imt these con.sist mainly of gross Jungle, and there 
vs no real forest. jo* 

lire h^ ^me with which the .'itate formerly abrmnded has recedt-d 
northw^s Iwfora the advance of cultivation, and within its limits the 
only wvld an^U now fnuml arc leopards, laani, deer, and hn«. Of 
p^ns^'"^' ncan and franco]in are plentiful in MVine of the grassy 

The teinpcraiure is rarely excessive, the thermometer never rising 
atjove M m the shade and seldom so higli. but the abmwmnl hu.nitlity 
mafce, the climate very trying and uriidea.sant. 1 he lowest recitfded 
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tciiri[icrAlUfC is 49"* iifld lilts niciin sibout 7^ ' ^ Atiouiil ntinfuli 

Avcmges 11^ ifitlies, of whicli 5"' receiv'cd id Ajiril, 14 id Miiy* 19*4 
in June, 14 in Julyi -i ‘4 Auguslr 19-4 in S^iiienibcr, and 5-5 in 
(Mobcr. 

In 18S7 a severe cyclonie stotm caused greai hatw over 3 irat.'t 
miles in len^li mid S in liteadth, including Cooch iJuhSr loftn. ^ I he 
earthtiiuke of 1897 caused enortnous damage to iimiKrty, The bridges 
aiung the railway were broken and the fjertnanenl »^ay Wiis much cut 11 ji 
by fi-wures: romds mih their bridges Buffered simitarly, and the total 
damage done to projicrty, ct*iTimunLcarit)ns, wdls, and tsinks was approjii- 
irately so lalths. Tremors and shocks were frequent for a yeur after the 
main upheaval, during which jets of hot water and sand issued fmm the 
fissures. Print to 1897 the 5cs*erest ami most frequenl shocks of recent 
years were Felt m 1885, Dr. Buchaimn Haniiltuu ntukts menlbu "I 
the frequency of earthquakes in this iwrt of Bengal in i 8 o 3 . The Stale 
Iws occasionally suffered severely rrrHii floods, the tmi^t mctdurablc 

being those of 17S7, i8ia, i 34 ?p *“*•! ‘^ 7 ®; . 

■J'hw tract once formed [wri of the ancient and famous kingdom o 
K^natiijKL. In tlie fifteenth century it was ruled by a dynasty of h.h«i 
kings, the last of whom, NililmiKtr, was overijifown by Bfsicr?. 
t he Afglians under Aift-ud-din Husain, btiyg of Gaur, 
in 1498 Ltcal traditions oF this dynasty are still curitmt, and mure 
Ilian one of its capitals me pointed out at the present day. ALVud 4 lin_ 
aptHiinted hts sun governor over Nilambm^s temtories with the object o 
oushing his conquest farther cast, but the Utter was eventually defeated 
and bis tiooift driven out of the country. A period of anarchy cMucd, 
during which u nnnibcr of petty principaliiics were formed by 
rkiii local rulers adicd Bhuiy 3 s, :md a fresh kingdom was llien i^blishcd 
by the Kochs. A divine parentage is a.scnbed to the Koch kings: the 
tradition is that the god Siva fell in love with HirJ, the wife of ft Koc^ 
chief named Hijo, and the result id" their iniimacy was a boy named 
Hiau or Biswft Singh. The aicount current in the Stute. however, is 
tliftl the kingdom was founded in 151° by a chief ruimed ( hondan, aivd 
that he was succeeded by his cousin, Biswa Smgh. The latter stxm 
proved himself to be a mighty Conqueror, imd brought under his rule 
the whole tract from the Karaloya on the west to the Ba^df on the 
,.a.st. He was succeeded about 1540 by his son Nar Narty*'> * 1 ''- 
gr«iiest of the Koch kin^ who, with the aid of his brother bibrai, con 
quered all the neighbouring counlnes to the east and south, 
ventured to wage war with the Muhammadans. After btlamr s deatK 
his BOTi Raghu rebelled tin rs8i), whereupon Nor Mrilyati divrd^ hia 

kingdom into two parts and (pi« 1P ‘0 kinus 

Sankosh river. ITiis event Soon led to the downfidl of the Koch kitv- 

Nor Naiilyan died in iS&4J 
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!iUCCviidM 3 hitii, having quarrel IctI with Kaghu’s son, ruiiksliit, invoked 
the aid of the Muglials and dtxlarcd hitiiscir a vassal of the emperor of 
nelht. *fhe history of tlie Koch Ici/iys now loses all general interest 
The eastern kingdom wivi gradually absorbed by the -Uioms, while tin* 
w'tjstcrn was shwit of its unttying possessions by the Mughals on the 
south and nest and by the BhotEis on the north, until at last only 
the modern State of Cooeh Beliir remaujcd in the j^ecarious ixsscswon 
of Biswa Singhs descendunts. Internal affairs also fell into deploir- 
able eonfiwba In act^rdance with the curse of the Hindu iwlilicaJ 
system, three families, all scions of the royal stock, the XSair Deo, tlio 
In wan Ueo^ and the kaikat of kaikitnipur, each ctainied an huieditary 
positioii which wiis inconsistent with unity of admin istmiion, and did 
not hesitate to call in the foreign foe to support their pretensions. 

It vsL<( under these cifcumstanoes that the aitemion of the East India 
Coni^ny was fust attracted to Cooch Behdf and iia affairs. In ma 
the X 4 dr |>co Iwving [jeen driven out of the country by his rivals, who 
were aided by die fihotids, and the ttlja having fled to pangi, the 
fointer appli^ for assistance to U'arrun Ha.stings. then Governor gf 
^ngal. A detachment of sepoys was accordingly marched into Gooch 
Behar, and the BhotUs were espelled after a short resistance and forced 
to sue for peace through the iiitcrvention of the Uma of Tibet. The 
treaty between the Kast India Company and the Raj& of Cooch Behar 
ii^e tm this oc^im, bears date April 5. ,7^3. By the third clause 
the Kija .jcknowlcdgcd subjection to the East India Company and con- 
senied to his country being amieKcd to the Province of Bengal. This 
right of iiiuiexaiion wus, however, eventually waived by the Govern- 
nient. In su^uent clauses the Raja promised to moke over one-lolf 
of Ills -mnuiil revenues, according to an aasessmeiu to be made by 
ine Company. Ihis moiety was perrmmentty fixed by the CoUeclot 

^du^ r '"i‘‘ dissensions soon 

f a^oinusi^tioii to a depioraiib coadkioii, iwd in 17SS 4 

Slate of il'*^ ''*** tenants w'as nominated to inquire into the 

cnilcJj' “k concluded their report by rc- 

« Commissioner at the 
of I 'ovpm™r ■ - '' ^ office subsequently became merged in tliat 

Mah3raii.Tr *iTT * ^wth-East frontier, '('he present 

G r! « Highness Colonel Sir Nripendra MSiilya,. Bhup Bah.idnr, 

onk ten n. n “I Ihe^vwiSA on August 6, ,863, when he was 

bv Covenim'^ rr /" January, 18G4, the succession was siuictioned 
the diret-i n ^ Bntish Comniissioner was appointed 10 undertake 

SiJvurnJ vif of iflqtnj during the fninority of the young ruler, 

itlelm :r "'I* a iimpkto survty and 

uiKMi the fir ^ I *^i ’various dep^mments of the State were put 

uimti the firm and subsumtul basis which imdcflies tiie present system 
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oraaininislriilion- I'hc M.iharajS. rt^cuivcil n wholly European imininij 
and cducatioiit and has at various tinius visiiud England. In 1^78 h<i 
mojritKl the uidcat daughter of the great religious reformer Kesha b 
Chandra Sen, and in 1883 he assumed charge of the State. He twk 
part in the Tlrah camfjaign in 1857 ttfid is an aide-de-camp to the King- 
Etiipecor, llie Mahariljl is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 

Ruhis of an old uity founded by Hijl Mtadhwaj exist at Kamai amuR. 

The population increased fntin 53*,5*^5 601,634 it 

i88(, a gain of 1 j i per cenL. but most of this was apparently due to 
impro^td methods of enumeration. Ton yotTS later it fell to s73,S£i8. 
Owing mainly to the unl>tiatthines5 of the climate p^pnijition. 
and, to a smaller catent, to emigration. In 1901 a 
further decline of 3-05 |Jer cent, took place, the rwpuljidon decreasing 
to inere^ occurred was Haldl- 

Ijdri, the principal centre of the jute trade. This is on the Eastern 
Ucitgol State Railway, and enjoys wiih Cuocit iSchar town the reputation 
of being the henUhicst portion of the State, The falling off was gr^test 
In the he^d^;^uarters *Aatiti, where it was due not only to unhcalthmess, 
but also to migration to Fulbdri. Tlie State is liable to very severe 
cpideniics of cholera. Insanity is more conuno/i than elsewhere in 
Ecjical, i^nd dcafmutlsm and leprosy are also prevalent. 1 he popula¬ 
tion is coutained in i.vgj villages and four towns; Cuocj! Hehar, e 
Imad^luarters, MATiuHANOA, HAi.PtiiARi, and 1 >ishXta. TIu; vilbg^ 
are not compiitl as in most parts of Bengal, but each fanner ortbn^jly 
Sivesi apiiri tn a ipc|iarate bumesiead on his owti land siirrtiiind™ 
hl'j farm scrvjmts and adherents, nic average number of persons per 
suuare mile in 1901 434. ihe density being g^aitist in the south 

Thenj ii Wirte isnmigraiiun from S^ran and other Hihir Dislncts iintl 
the United Provinces. The vernacular of the State Is die Kangpurl 
or RijbansI ilialeci of Bengali. Hindus number 397.946, or more 
than JO |ier GCflL of the total pojmlation, and MusaJmilns 168,336, or 
most of the retiminJcr. 

I he KHjbansis or Kochs (338.000) are the distinctive caste o( ttic 
State, forming 60 pet cent, of the total, while most of the Sasyis(43,ow) 
and Shaikhs (124,000) represent descendants of converts from this 
caste to Muhammadaiiism. Though the Kochs freely cull thcmselv® 
Rijbansis, it is believed (sec Ctmui Rtfcrt, 1901, part 1, 

Pl> 33 J' 3 ) iltat 'be two communitica ongiiwUy sprang from euiirdy 
dltTerent sources, the Kochs being of Mongoloid ongm. whde 
kaibansls arc a Dravidian tribe who probably owned the ^e long 
before the Koch kings rose to power. In Cooch Uehir the 
now known as R.ljbinsis are either pure Kochs, 

a distinctly Mongoloid physiognomy, m else a mixed breed m winch 
the Koch element usually predominates The populauon is almost 
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entirely s^^culiurjl, 86^5 per i:cnt. bein^ tlependerit un iigritulturc fur 
their hvdihood^ 4-9 per cent, on industries, and 1*4 i^er cent, on ihc 
profe^iDns, 

Christians number 143, of whom 24 are imtives. A SwedLih Eoission 
called the Scandinavian Alliance Mission works in Cooch Hchar town, 
but has made no local convcfLs. 

J be soi] is ofnijijvlal formation, mih a farge adsntsture of sand and a . 
siubstanrial deposit of light kiana to a depth of abisut two feet, Towarda 

Agnculturc. stiffer and contains a farger pro- 

^MJition of clay than sanih hrigh-lying hinds are used 
iniinly for honsesteads or for tobacco culEEvation and, tq a certain 
extent, here ti^ey cx»ntain a gotxl admis^ttire of iand, for the cu][ination 
of the m<rri or spring rice crop. On low lying lands [M^sssesaing a 
s[nailer proportion of sand, humaa/fJ^ or autumn rice is usually growm 
In 1903-^4 the net wrea cropfjed was square niites, 159 s4|Uare 
mile^ were current fallow, 295 werceultlvuhle waste other tliiin fallow, 
and 199 were not available f^ir cultis^ation, while 15 square miles were 
uitder forcsi. Of the net cropped arvvs 2d square nrilei were cstEmiited 
to Ijc twice croppctl. By Jar the ntost Empcjrttnt staple h rice, of which 
iem are two crops; the or early crop is sown broadcast while 
the AamanM^ot late one is transplanted, Other biod crops are cAat/i, 
jtiuiije, and s'ariotrs putse^ including irnsrlr^ AA^mri;\ fA.iA^trf, 
Anr/Ai^ and raAar. Oilseeds principaliv muslard, are extensively culti- 
i-ated. The load tobacco, which Is grown on 55 ^mxu miles, is a very^ 
impiatant crop and has a high repuLELtion. Hurmu cheroots arc usuiiliy 
Mfactured from tobaccxj grown in Cooch iJehir and ihc adjoining 
British nistnirts Julc is grown on 34 Bqtuirc miles ; and that grown 
in Httldihan und CTiamahAt is of exceptionally good qmility and com- 
niands & high pnee in the Calcutta market, 

ITie culti’VLLtion of sugar-cane has been only recciitlv introduced, but 
li increasing. CuEii^ritkin genenally Is extending, but euJtivaturs are 
ersc to t le optiun of new meth^s ; the only manure used is cow- 
dung for the tobacco crup. 

1 hereis no dearth of j-m^turage, but the local cattle are of a VL-ry^ 
breed, 1 he State keeps some bulb for breeding |nif- 
i«i^+r k ^ ^ i-’rcK 5 iiig E>f heavy Imported bulb with the light local 
^ , j proved a success, Lar;ge numbers of cattle yearly die 
imd a veterinary oflScer ha« recently lieen ap]>ninted to 
Ar^ft *^*'^^^**®"* the JocaJuics chiefly afra]tod. Bullocks fejT 
purpo^ are imported in numbers from Sonpur and elsewhere, 
and sold at fiuri at Hnldlbirl and Chauf^hit 

Rr?,' innumerable tanks, besides 40 masonry wells, 

85 RJnfganj pi|«.well3, and 30 tube wells ; but for irrigaiion It depends 
entirely on imttaivyr,uafiilL Famine is unknown- 
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A rxjuj^h cloth k ijreEJiircd from thy ^ilk the 4 rmii wortin wh^h is 
fed un the gA-sicjF-oil ijbni. Oj;irsy cuium fiibriLii lue wroven for loc^il 
uiu, luid the G 34 fO LiJid Mech lAunien iiiLike elolhs of 
vdiie^atL-d colours fur their own wear. A wciiider- 
able arnuunt of uxeellent gjumiy cloili ix nuide. 
esix'cially tii MekliHgunj; this locality was oiiey ntaed for tlie nianubc- 
lure of coloui^ carpets and curtuiits wuvtai fmiii pore jute and known 
as but the industry is dying out. GAi and niustard dlI are 

made in large i^uantitiesp and molasses to a limited estctu in the west 
and south. 

The chief CJtporOi are tobacco, juiep ricCp mustard seed and mustatd 
oil; and the chkf inipofLs are cotton piece-goods, kerosene oih sugar, 
maliiaaies, salt, and bruss^ copper, and earthenware utensibi Jute and 
riec lire exported from all [utU of the SLatc, the baled jute going niabty 
to Calcutta and the unbainJ to Sirijganj. llie tobacco trade is chiefly 
in the hands of Magh njcrchuntii^ who |iay yeirty visits tu .MekhlEganj 
and Lai Itaair and purchase atmost the ctitire crop for ex.|Hjrt to Burnia. 
Several Luropeon jute hmis art established at HaJdsbsri aJid Chau- 
ntliAt, but otherwise most of tlie trade is in the hands o! ^Urwiri met- 
cliantSr Some luhitcco, mustard seedj and mustard oil are sent down 
by water to Dacca. Rice is largely exported to the tcii gardens in the 
Dudns and soEneliinca hy boat to ^irdjganj, 'J’ho railway cittension tti 
the State bos recenlly given curtsidenble impetus to both the jote and 
tobacco inidc. though the xMarwad and other imtive traders still prefer 
the river routes to the r^iilway. 

The Cooch Behar Slate Railway (2 feet b inch^ gauge) runs from 
(iltaldilha junction, where it connccUs with the biistem Bengal State 
Railway system, lo Jaintia at the foot of the llhutan hills; its total 
lengtlt is mile:*, of which 53^ «idiin the Suite- I he new- esten’ 
sLonof the Lastunt Bengal State Railway from Mugfcial Hat to Dhubd 
runs through the southnsast of the State for a distance of i 3 nules^ and 
on the w est the northern section of the Hne run!® for a distance uf 
5^ miles, A sliyrt secLion (2 J miles) of ihn Bengal-DuAr Railway from 
Barnus GhM to Ulm;uur Hat also 1 m within the State- 'rhese three 
liEM are all on the meUu gauge. I’hc Siaie contains 3SJ miles of road, 
of wliidi s 4 miles in Cooch Behar town are metalled; there arc also 
1B7 miles of village tracks, I he most important rouds ore She emigra^ 
tion road which runs eastward through the State to Dhubiij |^uij? 
through HaltllMri, xMckhhganj, Pitgrtmp MiabhJlngOi and Coc3ch 
Bcliilr town, and the Buxn and Kangpur roads 

l“he Tista is navigable by beats of 3 or 4 tons burden throughout 
the year. I'he JaldhAki is navigable by boats of 7 tons burden up to 
the junction of the Jlujnaip whilst boats of smaller totuiagc can go as 
far as FAl^^ta in Jtdpitigurl District- Hie K&Ijitni Is a deep strean! 
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ttHd carnwi n citiujdirMblc river ir^Jlie j butiU of 7 to i j tyiis come ui< 
all the year round, and timber from the W estern iJiiars is floated in 
considerable quantities don-ii this river to the Bnthntiiputra from Alipur. 
The most imp>rtBnt feny is that over tlie Tlsia river 

Fc^ admiiiLstmtivc purposes the Stale is divided into five sut 
divisions; Cooch Behtlr, Dinivita, Mittbimrtga, Mckhljgjinj, and Tufan- 
AdciifDtitration, &f the administration is the State 

(-’onndl, which consists of His Highness iltc Al^lhliflj.i 

Bhu(i Bahadur .is president, the Su|MiTintcndcnt of the State as vice- 
prosideni, the DiwAn «« revenue member, and the Civil and SiHsions 
JudKc as judicial member. In Judicbl matters the powers of the High 
Court hate Ixtm dclfg.ited to it, while in revenue matters it sits as 
a ^wid of Revenue; it escrciscs also legislative and ctccutii c tiowera. 

I he Superintendent of the Slate, who is an oflker letU by the 
British Government, hs the executive head of criminal justice, jmliLe, 
jail, ediiiutioii. public works, and other minor departments, The 
]hw.m^ is m diarge of the revenue deiJiirfment, being responsible for 
tlic colleLtion of all kinds of revenue and the au|)ervisitni of all proceed- 
mgs m collision with it; he c-verdses the |«wers of a Cdlcelor in 
A Bniwh Distnet, and in soniL- cases those of a Commissioner. 'The 
suWivision* are m charge of naifi aAmn j the headiiuarters tiaii 

’1 'l awisiant of the l>iwan in executive matters and 

also hol^ charge of the State tr^emry. JJdow the 

h a grade of sub rrdi!# aA^Jn, whose powers arc sfmlar to ihwic of 
Su^!.icpuiy^.«ira)e.t:ollea«rs in Bengal. ITie mi,A ahlkdn and 
sut^w/li smart are assisted by divisional who are employed 

cm survey and inquiry work, r 1 

The principal coum arc the State Council, which is the higb«i 

of judicial administration, the murts 
^ibe Lml and Judge, the T^ujddri Ahikkr, and the Assistant 

^lons Judge. On the criminal sick- the Civil and Sessions Judge 
' ^ all the jwwers vested in a Sewioits Judge aoeording to the 

^ov^inj^ofthe Uimmal iWx-dure O^e. es«pt tluit under the rules 

“ «“ver rtwk-d t.,. In his civil 
ihrnvV p'^J“'^?-'r' ^ Jidge, ICS defined l;j 

enh W-il lies to him from the decision 

of .h^e .Vssistant Cml J«dg«, and sut^W^ sAkkJm. He is -Iso 

nfftv r vT' 'h- 

L - j ^ ^istrate, as defined in the Crimimil Procedure Code; 
ludees powers of the Assistant Civil 

o2 I “* nubdivision to title suits, suits 

rte vT '“'‘J "hich 

litk ' 1,’^ "i'*-* ^**^"**^ ‘pooo, and in the other subdivisions lu 

i-tlc suns uf wkch Hi. lalue exceeds Ks. 500, but is ru>t above 
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Kit. ipCKso. 1'he tifti/f anci th(^ A/Mrs h^ih rbil ^rn\ 

criminal JunMlifEion t thu former e?fi?rcise ihe powers of mjIkII visional 
officers as defined in the Criminal Procedure Cod^ and the latter are 
second or third-class magistrates, m ihe ease may be, I'he ^aiA nA/kart 
are also suh registrant and exereise powers eistending in all tide suits 
up to the value of Rs; 500 and to all rent suits and suits of 3 ^nmll 
Cause court nature up to the value of Rs. i^ocki. The sub-aii#^ 
exercise jurisdictfon in tide suits up to the value «>f 50, and in rent 

suits and suits of a Small Cause court iiaEute up to thi; value nf Rs. too, 
each in his respective .subdivision. In ciHiqurud mutters dicy arc subor¬ 
dinate to the AA/Ailr^ and on the civil side to the Civil Judge. 

'J'he total revenue under I he main beads amounted in 1903-4 to 
33-29 laichsp of which 13-615 lakhs was derived from land revenuCp 
t-52 lakhs from stampsp r-ii lakhs from excise and opium^ 1-39 lakhs 
from the Coot.'h Hch-^r State Railway, 4-91 lakhs from the KfahflrfljA’i; 
irslaies outside Conch and 69,000 from other sources. The 

TcceipEs under the Hame beads in iS^-t, iSi^o-t, and 1900-1 were 
12-9Sj iS oov and 2 3'55 bkhs resportively. ITie Conch Rehtr Slate 
Railway had not Ixjen ronstniclod in Ehe two first years. 

There ts very little information as eo ibe land revenue amingement.s 
before the State came into crintact with the Mrlii.sh In 1773^ At that 
time revenue was collected by the State iofficers direct from the 
or persons holding revcnue-|jayirg rotates under the State, but in 1790 
the Collection of the revenue was entrusted to iJarfrdAn or farmers. 
The system wait iin,^tkfactory .ind resulted in a great deal of op¬ 
pression, and during the niinorhy of the present MaharijS the State 
was completely surveyed and settlement was made direct with the 
/oidars: the operations w'ere concluded In i£77i imd the demand was 
then fixed at 9+39 lakhs; A subsequent resettlement of the State con¬ 
cluded in 1897 raisetl the demand to 13-41 lakhs, the increase being 
difttHbuted mer five years; the term of this fi^rEtlemcnt will expire in 
1917-3, In atldition, a few permanently settled estates pay an annual 
revenue of RSv A comparatively small quantity of land is held 

Tevenue-free or on survice tenures. The j^tdctri pay the Slate a revenue 
assessed according to the rates fixed for lands which have been 
m^i^ured and classified : their holdings are heritable and transferable, 
anti are liable to be sobl summarily for arrears of revenue. They can 
also be resiimetl by the State on the xiolaticm of the terns nf the lease 
or for a publiu puqHHe^ compeiisation being paid in the cose of 
lumporarily settled e&tatc^i for standing crops and IvomesteacK w^hilea 
fair and equitable price is paid or an exchange nf land is ntade in the 
Case nf pcrtnarieritly scttk'^l e^-iatep. Below the jt^/ddrs arc !ieveral 
grades nf under-tenureii known successively as i'At/Aditis^ 
ditrddiJr fAtfAiiffiSf 6r5irf"cAwjlffir^rp ^rid f^isj^ji-fit/i^fAtfAAfiis^ 
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At the time r.f the settk'Otcni ft was found that ihe avciage anst nf 
fl/W was acres, of a rAuAdm Imlding ; acres, of a 
5 ^nd of a daradar-ehukani acres, while the lower grade 
holdmg<raTetased between i| and i| acres. 'I’he quantity of land held 
on an average by ilieyWJrand not sublet to iinder-ieivinis j$ lo acres, 
TIte rates ptT acre for cultivated UnrI payable by the Jotd^rt vary from 

,*■ * ’-* ^ Rs. 3 for tow lands, and frtjm 15 annas to Rs. r-u for 
high iMda other than garden iuhI homestead lands and lands on which 
the valtiaWe lietel-nui and tobacco cw\n are gniwn, for whicti special 
taK-?, art- fixed. The rates are 35 per cent, in esrcNS of the jt>f 

rates : and where there arc other holders below the fAtiMnidJr, the 
ruhirating ryot |»ys a rate of fio |jer rent, in excess of the >/ rate, the 
profit of S5 per cent, being divided between the l■AltiJ^iidJ^ and anv 
other intermediate middlemen, 

Theatimirnstratlon of excise is cootiucted on liw same pnnciples as 
thteie adoptetl m British territory. The Slate has Si.s own esci.^ dc 
^rtment. subdivision is an excise circte, and the out-still svstem 
as en inir uccd. The greater portion of tlie excise revenue is 
derived front the duty and licence fees oii,^^tf>/b and hemp dnigs; nent 
m importance come the receipts from the s^de of country spirit ■ and 
a coimderable amount is also llcalJx<^d from the duty and licence fees 
on f^iuni, oppy formerly grown and ripium manufacluri'd in 
ilie Briills 1^“’ ^'tivtiiion of poppy wus prohibited, on 

frol?Th^ vlfn" ■“ the drug is obtained 

undL ‘a The stamp revenue is colhicte.! 

und^r^^ ^ ^‘“"’1“' copying-fee stamps 

mentioned 

■" X'o customs or transit 

Ques are levied, and there is no tax on salt. 

hau --mbdivislonal head^quarters of I>Jn- 

tbere are town *^“l<ilban m tfie Mekldrganj suhdirision. 

the itciMTiil to f pro|ionion of two to one : subject to 

IrSiSnr !!; of all litters 

funds ad^lilw''' municipalities rests in the hands of these Wle^ 
hT'*. '-nnnittees are derived mainly 

rrom sup,)lemented bv State grants. 

tmd inZ^rr"'' 1-^'- buildings 

Thet^^I^r T '* ^ department. 

«i^h a3r ‘'^P‘^"’-t is about ,3 ln*hs.of 

cat ons ™intenm,ce of communi 
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The -State employ's 156 sepoys nnd s^ifars of All ranks Tor guards 
orderly, and e^K'nrt duties; these are kinder the command of ihe 
Supcf nnEendent of the State. - 

The Skate eeniain!^ 7 police stations or fAafitis. The strength of the 
force siulNDrdinate to the ^y|>ctrintendenE of Police coojti<;t 5 of -2 inspect 
tors, j I irub-inspectors, 34 head constables, and 36 a conjitables, in 
addition to a rural nnd municipal police numbering resjmiivcly 1,571 
and 45. The annual cost of the iimintenatice of the force averages 
Rsi. 5jjOc>o^ and the proportion of policre to po|Hi]anon is j to 4^079. 
The jail at Cooch Behlr town has accommodation for 185^ prisoners, 
HI addition lo Yvhich there arc lockups at the other subdivi^ional 
Iiead~f|uarter5. 

Rdtiration has made ctaisidenilile (irogress in recent years^ and 
the number of persons able to rend and write more than doubled 
F>etween i8Sr and 190I i in the latter year 5-9 fitr cent, of the popula¬ 
tion (ro-7 males and 0-4 females J w‘cre returned os Iheiate- The 
number of pupils under instructi<m incrcjtsed from 10,194 in 1&93-J to 
13^670 in 1901-3^ in which yttar 26^2 j>er rent^ of the boys and o-j6 
per cent, of the girls of school-going age were At school. In 1903-4 
there were atiqgether 13,639 pupils under instruction, nnd the number 
of educational instiiictinns was 333, including one Arts rollegCT 43 
secondafy schcwds, 37 night schools, and 9 girls' schools. The e^ependi- 
Lure on education was Rs. 79,000, of which Rs. 44,000 w'as contributed 
by I he Stale, the remainder being derived from fees and subiiCTiptions. 
^Tie principal institutions Are the VictoTiu College and the State high 
school in Conch BekJLr town, and eight high school m at NtAtAhhinga, 
MekhlTgAJij, and thnlu^ta, rhe control of educAiionAl matters rests 
with the Superintendent, who is assisted by an inspector and deputy- 
inspector of schools and circle /yaftd/fs. 

The medical charge of the Stale is fn the hiinds of a Euro^^can (*ivil 
Surgeon,, w^ho has under him aji assistant surgeon and a lArgc staif of 
native doctors and compounders, llie State contains (1903-4) 9 dis¬ 
pensaries, of which & ItA^’e accommodation for Iti-patienLs, the most im- 
|>cjrtiiiit ficing the hospital at Cooch Belter town writh 3^ beds. At all 
thejie institutions the fuse's of 35,000 oul-iiatients and ifOO^ tn-fiatients 
were treated during the year, and 907 operations were performed 
The cost of their maintenance was Rs. 34,000, all of which, except a 
small i5um derived frrjm the sale of medici^c^^, was bame by the StatCH 

The annual number of ^cdnalionA has been slowly increasing, and 
34,044 n[)cration.s w'ere performed in 1903-4; under recent legislation 
^iiccination may be made enntputsory within Alfecled areas by notifica¬ 
tion in the State Oazf/fr. 

^Sir VV"* W. Hunter, S/afiSfifti/ Ar^tt/ 0/ vnl \ {i87'^i); 

Harendrs X.’Sr^yan Chatidhri, S^a/f (rooch Behlr, 1903^ 
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Cooch Behir Town—Capffal nfCwch Rehar State. Bengal, and 
the pnncipal residence of the Maharaja, sihiatcd in s6* la' N. and 
E., on the Toisa mier. Population {rijot), 10,458. 'llie town 
is connected by the CWh Behar State Railway with the Eoatem Bengal 
Stale Railway syatem. It fs well laid out, and'local afiaire are managed 
by a town committee appointed by the State. ITic principal builditigs 
are the Mahlrl^'s palace, the courts, a hrtspital with 36 beds, and the 
jail with acrammodation for t^ prisoners. The Victoria Colley was 
established in tSSy and us aRiliaied to the Calcutta University, A State 
high school is also situated here. 

Coofflpta.- Towm and taiuka in North Kanara District. Bombav. 
Stt KOmta. ’ 
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